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The Rees-Mace 
“Gnome” is a marvel 
of compact efficiency 
—for it weighs less 
than 20lbs., and its 
dimensions are only 
13 x ¥1 x 6 inches. 


ta 


The Rees - Mace 
Tourist Seven 


A Seven-Valve Superhetero- 
dyne in a suitcase, the Tourist 
Seven ensures extreme selec- 
tivity and very great range. 
Four or seven valves can be 
used as required. ill the 
European stations can be ob- 
tained easily. In brown or 


blue hide. 
Price 39 Guineas 


Ee” 


Scottish Showrooms: 142 Queen St., Glasgow. Paris: 








The 
Rees-Mace 


6 i 
Gnome-F our’ 
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i) )§~ PORTABLE 


‘he WIRELESS 
| RECEIVER 


The “ Gnome ” is the smallest efficient portable 

wireless set in the world. Completely self-con- 

tained and built into a smail hide attaché case, 

you can take it with you from room to room— 

in your car anywhere, and enjoy the programme 

from England, France, Germany or Holland at the gene 
touch of a switch. Perfect reproduction in full 
pure volume is obtained from the Rees-Mace loud 
speaker incorporated in the set, and razor-edge 
selectivity is assured always! 

Nothing has been sacrificed to achieve such 
compactness—the set is a four-valve screened grid 
receiver with standard valves and batteries. 
Write, phone or call for a demonstration 
of this amazing little set. 


Price 19 Guineas 








mm = A REALLY 


39a Welbeck Street, London, W. 1. 


REES-MACE ... 


6 9 ° Catalogue 

Gnome’ Portable Wireless 64"; 
Rees-Mac 

REES-MACE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD. Madele. ‘ 


(Phone: Mayfair 3758) 


Rees-Radio, 46 Rue Pierre Charron. The Hague: Rees-Radio, Nieuwe Uitleg 8. New York: Wanamaker’s 
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IRI LINENS | 
“the fines Pe rid proce 


** Large streams from little fountains flow. 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 


THE 


HOUSE of WALPOLE 


like the sturdy oak has grown from strength to 








strength from very small beginnings. 


164 years ago in the City of Dublin, ihe business 
was founded to supply the best quality Irish Linens 
at reasonable prices. ‘This ideal has become a 
tradition with succeeding members of the Walpole 
family. ‘The result is that Walpoles’ Irish Linens 
have become known as the finest the World pro- 
duces, and the best value possible (being ‘based 
on actual factory costs), winning the confidence 
of generations of discriminating ladies in every 
chime. 


Consequently, the present large establishments 


89-91 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 

175/176 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 

108/110 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., LONDON, W.8 
8/9/10 SUFFOLK STREET, DUBLIN 


WARINGSTOWN, CO. DOWN, 
& BELFAST 


Factories: 


stand as a monument of True Service since the 
early days of George III. 





Ne. 96. Celtic Border and Broad 
Diagonal Stripe. An example of our 
famous Handwoven Table Dan pooks. 


AALPOLE 


WALPOLE BROTHERS (LONDON) LTD. 








Trousseau Specialists. 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FOR COTTAGE 
OR MANSION. 


We Pay Carriage on all orders in British Isles. 
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Napkins to match. 
Linen; 
with gold ground. 
fadeless. 
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LINENS. 





S. 13. Pare Irish - 
Linen Huckaback 
Face Towels with 
damask borders in 
assorted designs, 
plain hemmed ends. 

Size 18 x 34ins. 


SIX FOR 1(Q/- 





Breakfast Set, 
and 6 
In Artificial Silk and 
made in Ivory, Green, Blue, Pink 


Ads me 
Cruaranteca 21/- 


Novelty Lunch or 
comprising 1 Cloth, 54 x 54ins., 








PER SET 
. 
Dress Linen. 
A dress fabric of medium weight in a range 
of new shades that wash well, for all kinds 


“ Banmore ” 





S.13.—Bridge Sets in 


of Ladies’ & Children’s Garments. Colours : —_, nine 3 ‘tis 
Parchment, Ecru, Peige, Straw, Lemon, oa ty d w ° “i 
Gold, Tangerine, Fawn, New Brown, wd id cds ie i 
Nigger, Almond, cic. 1 ‘9 = kin ete 1d G — 
36 inches wide. Per Yard J work in Gol satin 


Blue or Mauve, and 


SEND FOR PATTERNS. ~ coloured hemstitched 








= berder to match, 
Send for Iiustvated Caialogue No. 46 and Set comprises 1 cloth 
Samples. 7e pay carriage and C.O.D. fees and 4 servi- 
on orders of 20/- upwards in U.K. ettes, 21/- 
Forcign postage extra, PER SET ¢ 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD.. 


BELFAST, N. IRELAND. 
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Latest Novelty 


LINSILK DAMASK 





No. L1. ‘These 
which 


In fast colours 


The very latest in fashionable TABLE CLOTHS. 
are made from the finest Irish Flax and Artificial Silk, 
combine to make a most beautiful cloth. 


Gold, Green, Blue, Ivory, Rose. 


Set of | Cloth, 54 x 54 ins. and 6 Tea Napkins to match. 
Boxed 22/9 set. 


VERY CHOICE FOR WEDDING GIFTS, &c. 


Also made in-— 


15/- each; 72 x 72 ins., 
72 x 90 ins., 32/6 each. 
Napkins to match—22 x 22 ins., 30/- doz. 


54 x 54 ins., 26/- each; 


14x 14 ins., 15/6 doz. 





By Appointment to H.M, The King, 


Write for Catalogue of Irish Linens, 


MURPHY & ORR, LTD., 
7 Bedford Street, Belfasi. 
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A NEW 
LINEN SERVIC 


FOR EVERY HOME IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
WITH QUALITY AND VALUE GUARANTEED BY THE 
IRISH LINEN INDUSTRY 


THE IRISH LINEN GUILD 


Representing every section of an industry which for genera- 

tions has produced “ Ireland’s Lovely Linens”—has by 

co-operation provided this new guaranteed quality Linen 
Service—at fixed economy prices—for your benefit 


These are the goods to buy. 


You are specially invited by the Irish Linen 
Industry to ask for these goods, put up in dainty 
Choice Damask Cloths, transparent covers bearing the green seal of the 
10/-, 12/6, 16/-, 20/- each Irish Linen Guild so that you may easily identify 
Napkins (to match), them. 
10/-, 12/- per 4 doz. 
Beautiful Towels, 
3/6 each (sold in pairs) 
Fine Pillow Cases, 
3/3 and 5/- each (in pairs) 
Long- Wearing Sheets, 
Single Bed, 32/6 pair 
Double Bed, 42/6 pair 
(Hemstitched) 


(Size and Price on the Cover) 








The following in Transparent 
Covers 
Same Price Everywhere 


You are entitled to get them 





All up-to-date Linen stores anxious to give you 
good linen service at reasonable prices can offer 
these Guild Linens—so you can judge the store 
by the service. If your own draper cannot—try 
elsewhere—if any difficulty—any excuse—please 
write at once to The Director, Irish Linen Guild, 
Belfast, and you will be advised where to get them. 


They are available from over 750 enterprising 
linen departments in Great Britain and Ireland 























Weeaa 


NOTE.—tInens AND 
THE LAUNDRY.—A most useful 
booklet will be sent post free to 
every lady who writes to The 
Director, Irish Linen Guild, Belfast. 
Mention name of own draper, also 
this Journal (a Postcard will do). 





Superfine Quality 
Linens.—All the best 
quality Irish Household 
Linens have the Guild Ticket 
and can be had at prices 
according to quality. 


LOOK FOR THIS TICKET ON STANDARD AND 
SUPERFINE IRISH LINENS—IT IS A GUARANTEE 


LG21-297 


OF ORIGIN AND QUALITY 
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Beautiful 


ULSTER 


For Holidays 


GOOD SPORT 
TENNIS 
BOWLS GOLF 
YACHTING 
FREE FISHING 


he As 


BOOK IN ADVANCE 





"es 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


free on application to the 


ULSTER TOURIST 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED 


Dept. S.P., Belfast, Ulster. 
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| BELFAST BANKING COMPANY 


TED. 
(Affiliated with Midland Bank Limited). 
Established 1827. Incorporated 1865 Limited 1883, | 











Authorised and Subscribed 

Capital ; .. £&2,500,000 
Paid-up Capital : 700,900 
Reserve Fund . 600,000 
Undivided Profits 148,108 
Total Assets 

(31st December, 1929) 17,830,840 





WARING STREET, BELFAST. 
AFFILIA TIONS: 


Head Office : 


Midland Bank Limited. he Clydesdale Bank on ited, 
Established 1836. Established 1838 
North of Scotland Bank Limited. 
Established 1836. 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company Limited, 
Established 1909 
The affiliated Banks have 2,500 Branches in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 





























THE 


NORTHERN WHIG 


And BELFAST POST 

The leading Organ of Public 

Opinion in Northern Ireland 

All sections of the ccm- 

munity are catered for in 
its columns. 


LATEST AUTHENTIC 
COMMERCIAL, FOREIGN, 
SPORTING, FARMING, and 
GENERAL NEWS. LADIES’ 
and CHILDREN’S PAGE. 
TOPICAL PICTURES. 
MOTOR NOTES every Tuesday. 
LITERARY PAGE each Saturday. 


We reach the Purchasing Public 
of Ulster. 


(ewan wenn were seers ene s esse essen eee ee neem enemas saaened 


An Advertisement in... 


Ulster’s Leading Newspaper 


. «is a Sound Investment 


The Northern Whig 


And BELFAST POST 
Bridge Street 92 Fleet Street 
BELFAST LONDON 
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g TOUR IRELAND & SCOTLAND 





—by Luxurious Saloon Motor Coach: 
there is no better way. 


Delightful tours have been arranged, visiting: 
pea “ Baas L eg ol CONNEMARA, GIANT’S CAUSE- 


in Irelz and. VALLEY OF THE CLYDE, 
TROSSA ‘CHS, EDINBURGH, etc., in Scotland. 


Each country has a charm of its own. 
Sweeping plain) and lowering hill, 
ancient shrine and majestic cathedral 
. thatched cabin and modern bunga- 
low... the ancient part rubs shoulders 
with 20th Century progress. 
Luxurious Sun Saloon Coaches, 
with Armchair seats, 


fitted 7 
together wi ith best 
hotels ensure the traveller an enjoyable < 
holiday with the essence of comfort. 


Irish Tours: 7 day, £13 5s.; 





4 

11 day, £18 10s, ‘ , 

Scottish Tour: £13 15s, 4 

HH. M. §. CATHERWOOD, LTD., “Geteatr’ inccano.” < 
BAAAAA AA 
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Ronal Dublin Society. 
5 
“ IRELAND’S NATIONAL “The Show of a Thousand Horses.” I 
: EI 
SPRING SHOW DUBLIN HORSE SHOW £ 
ie | BALL’S BRIDGE, DUBLIN AUGUST 5th, 6th, 7th, & 8th, 1930. FE 
= | MAY 7th, 8th, 9th, & 10th, 1930. In addition, a further 1,000 Bloodstock Yearlings Es 
age > will be offered for sale by Auction in the Society's 4 
i This is the most comprehensive Show of Live Stock Paddocks during the period of the Show. EY 
E held ennually in Ireland. The great Military International Jumping will be a .) 
is The latest and most up-to-date Machinery and feature of each day of the Show, culminating in the ES 
6 Trade Exhibits are displayed in -the -Halls and Competition for the Aga Khan Cup on the final day. EV 
3 Paddocks allotted for this _e The Civil Horse Jumping Competitions will embrace 3 
q Ten hours daily Programme of attractive features, 200 Competitors daily. E\ 
a aes et Floree } Se EE hey ae ands - oe The attractive features of this Show, including Instru- Ei 
a and the resowned ot. Fiilda’s Championship Band. mental Music, Flower Show, Irish Trade Exhibition, IF 
c Lectures also given daily: etc., are’ world-renowned. Fi 
: 
: Full particulars from Fe 
e RoyAL Dus In Society, EDWARD BOHANE, 5 
3}  BALu’s Bripce, Dua in. . Director. Ei 
AT nn A A 
1s Ans Aisin tadascoaad Oe> roo 
> ublic 
aper 
tment 
ti yacos’s / \BISCUITS 
4 \, 
hig - 
The first Cream Crackers ever made were made by Jacob’s; every- 
one knows their unique quality—the flavour that belongs to them 





alone. And Jacobs Water Biscuits are just as famous. . . cheese 
would loose half its savour without their nutty crispness. Afternoon 
tea likewise is a very dull affair unless at least two differer: kinds 
of Jacob’s biscuits are provided. Jacob’s Chocolate Biscuits of course 
.. . and any one of the special fancy kinds that look so attractive . . - 
and disappear so quickly. Jacob’s King’s Own Mixed is a wonderful 
assortment . . . fruit-flayoured, sugar-coated, gay and dainty as possible. 
In the special Afternoon Tea Assortment there are all kinds of good 
things . . . marzipan, petit-fours, macaroons, wafers, and such like 
dainties. And these are only a few of 300 varieties . . . all delicious. 


W&R.JACOB&CEE? 


MANUFACTURERS OF OVER 3OOVARIETIES 
OF BISCUIT SPECIALITIES. © 
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NEWCASTLE, CO. DOWN. 


(Owned and managed by the Belfast and Co. Down Railway.) 
OVERLOOKING THE MOUNTAINS OF MOURNE AND THE IRISH SEA. 


GOLF TENNIS 


CHAMPIONSHIP COURSE. HARD AND GRASS COURTS. 
HOT AND COLD SEA WATER BATHS. 
Telegrams: “ SLIEVE, NEWCASTLE DOWN.” ARTHUR G, BURNHAM, 


Telephone: NEWCASTLE 6. Manager. 











——. 





THE ANTIQUE THE GATEWAY OF IRELAND. 
PARLOUR DUN LAOGHAIRE 








3 sea teriaatdh Shiba REET, DUBLIN (KINGSTOWN). 
OLD IRISH GLASS, SILVER, ON THE ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. Beautifully | 
SPORTING PRINTS and situated on the southern shore of Dublin Bay, six miles | 


from the Capital. 


The most accessible and up-to-date Seaside Resort | 
: , in Ireland. Healthy, sunny, gay, and well-equipped. 
Inspection Invited. *Exhilarating sea and mountain air. Abundant sun- 


Mrs. R. MARTIN. Telephone : DUBLIN 43220. shine. Equable temperature. Magnificent piers and 
promenades. Charming scenic surroundings. Open 


sea bathing. Modern medical baths. Boating, Golf 
(18-hole course). Yachting, the chief centre in 
Ireland. First-class Hotels and Boarding-Houses. 
Most convenient touring centre for the “* Garden of 


Ireland.” 


This attractive resort, with its fine harbour, has been 
aptly termed “ The Gateway of Ireland.” It is 
beautifully situated on the southern shore of Dublin Bay, 
six miles from the capital, and is sheltered from the 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 








south-west by the Wicklow mountains. The soil is 
granite, sloping to the sea.” The climate is very equable 
... rainfall low (29.5 in.) .. . mean temperature slightly 
higher. than at Bournemouth or Southport, and two 
degrees higher than in Dublin. The air has been 
specially praised for nervous disorders with depression, 
for insomnia and for convalescence—THE MEDICAL 








Directory. 
Painted Tray of date 1782, showing ILtustrateD Guipe AND List oF Hotes aNnp_Boarpinc 
OLD CARLISLE BRIDGE, SACKVILLE ST., DUBLIN. Houses (Post Free) from Publicity Bureau, Town Hall, 


eseie eatin inatindmest Dun Laoghaire (Kingstown), Co. Dublin. 
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SLIEVE DONARD HOTEL | 














Bookshop : 
3 Donegall Sq. W. 


» 1815. 
— *Phone—“ BELFAST 1424.” 


News Shop : 
25 Queen’s Arcade. 


*Phone—“ BELFAST 1424.” 

















| Ulster Distributors G@ Service Specialists: 


Drawing Office | 
(SUPPLIES): 1| | HARRY FERGUSON LTD., 


56 Fountain Street. 


























'Phone— BELFAST 1828.” | Donegall Square, E. Belfast. 
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| THE LALBOT PRESS. . : 
mo Aree Tours in Ireland 
ma ABOUT IRELA 
| | ND. 7 Days in Southern Ireland £11 17 6 
| FIELD AND FAIR: Travels with a. Donkey . 
| Isa Ireland. 9 Days in Northern Ireland £12 0 6 
| Padraic O'Conaire. Translated from the Irish by Cormac ° ° 
Breathnach. With Biography and Literary appreciation 10 Days in Killarney ae £9 11 0 
H by F. R. Higgins and twelve illustrations by Michéal 
| MacLiammoir. 3s. 6d. net. = 3 
| | ©The English version is of great beauty. The illustrations are VW ith drives through lovely scenery, 
| 4 as attractive as the text.”’—Ttines Literary Supplement. 
! GEORGE MOORE: A Critical Biography. Inclusive rates. 
| SUSAN. L. MITCHELL. A reprint of a notable book. 
| 2s. 6d. net. 
— | This witty and completely delightful book... one of oa liveliest i J 
| books of criticism that have appeared in our time.” H 
— Mr, H. L. Morrow in Everyman, | 
| _A PAGE OF IRISH HISTORY | Holiday Tours Programme for 
! Fathers of the Society of Jesus. | 1930 sent post free on application. 
) The story of the old University College on St. Stephen’s 
| Green from 1883 to 1908. With many illustrations. 21s. net. wR, 
GAELIC LITERATURE SURVEYED. | 
AODH de BLACAM. ‘With extracts and translations. | 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. | CKFOR 
“Mr, Aodh de Bldcam’s ee study reveals neglected regions | 
of ima agination and racial art.’—-Mr. Austin CLARKE in Cassell’s | 
f | Weekly, | 
] j 
_ THE IRISH BATTALION IN THE PAPAL | TRAVEL SERVICE 
ARMY OF 1860. | 
: G. RL BEMMELEY. Waidud’aii adiiee: De | 53/54 Haymarket, S.W. 1. 
| trations. 15s. net. 
‘ “ Mr Berkeley's careful and scholarly BI a 80 Pr (Regent 8021.) 
| suararan, 
| THE STORY OF THE IRISH NATION. ——— 
FRANCIS HACKETT, author of “Henry VIII." Hlus- 
trated by Harald Toksvig. First cheap edition. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE STORY OF IRELAND'S NATIONAL || | 77 1 5 YE. 'A R Ss D a 'A F \ 
THEATRE. 
REV. FATHER DAWSON BYRNE, M.A. A popular NO W HEARS f 
history of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. Nine illustrations. - - sd 
s. 6d. net. A Doctor’s Patient’s remarkable recovery. 
‘A scholarl 1 Il studied atribt € he history f the ° ° : x © 
moy ME Boge Rye Dre Pg Paar on til r —e Let ry patients letter speck for-teahf—— MY 
THE GLAMOUR OF DUBLIN. seaner f° oe, Pan or eer ay oak 
45 M . c a a 'E LE cA YZEARS—‘ DE JNLESS 
D. L. KELLEHER. With eight etchings by Estella F. vee apa 9 Secs RIGHT INTO MY EAR, 
Solomons. 3s. 6d. net. I CANNOT HEAR. A SOUND. DURING THE LAST TWO 
“4 whole series of pleasant flashes. The writer’s pen is helped YEARS I HAVE USED YOUR ‘ARDENTE, SINCE WHEN 
by the artist’s pencil.”’--Mr. Stepuen Gwynn in The Observer. LIFE HAS TAKEN ON A a hy ae ris 0 
AD BEEN ASSURED BY SIR W. AM ] , the 
THE GLAMOUR OF THE SOUTH pesca) ear 1 245 Meee rade. repasnes 
s I SHOULD /EV E. AGAIN, i EN. LE. 
D. L. KELLEHER. With ten illustrations by John Power. 1OeR WONDERFUL ARDENTE peg 2 NORMAL 
s. Od. net. THIS LETTER OF DEEP AND HEARTFELT THANKS.” 
THE ROCKY ROAD. THE PHANTOM “ARDENTE” 
BERNARD DUFFY, author of “Oriel,” etc. 5s. net. | SUCCEEDS. 
e ye very entertaining and romantic story, full of kindness, charity, | This is one of the many cases where proper treatment by the 
pathos.’—Irish Statesman, greatest medical authorities Has failed to restore useful hearing— 
thus is even incurable deafness helped the ‘‘ ARDENTE” WAY— 
~ BALLADS AND VERSES FROM TYRONE. pate any Bi Ry Og wo gE Ee an 
ais e Ss e ) < statlo 
W.F.MARSHALL. With introduction by Helen Waddell. of vit aoe pot > le aaete to 7 gg al sam classes, no matter cause, 
2s. 6d. net. extent, form or duration of deafness. 
BROWN EARTH AND GREEN Ta Oe WALD apes | Drea, cory 
_ r. Dent has no agents anywhere), 
si YOUR NEEDS—NO MATTER WHAT YOU 
MICHAEL WALSH. With introduction by Katharine AND TE TRIED DR GOT. even foreign aids, used or useless, new 
‘Fynan. Is. net. or old, under the “ a i SERVICE, arrangements are 
s 
The Cuchullain Cycle: A _ trilogy. COME IN AND ASK TO HEAR! 
W. M. CROFTON, M.D. | “ ARDENTE” success is poy merit—on merit your ears 
" ust ju 
(1) THE WOOING OF EMER: An Opera in Four Acts 2s. net. FREE TEST, Consultation and Advice 
(2) — OF THE SORROWS: An Coe i in a bl ” send 6 Medical 
Prologue and Three Acts ay ee - 2s. net. | aon 3 port pra jn ny 
(3) CUCHULLAIN: An Opera in Four Acts- - ~- 2s. net. FREE HOME TESTS ARRANGED. 
Complete catalogues of books about Ireland free on application to : SERVICE BUREAUX for Doctors, } M*R 4 DENTS 
the Publishers : Patients, and all interested in the } 
| | Book, tee FRR Sees oecsen | DENTR 
* information, and~ -4 2 
THE TALBOT PRESS, LTD Stité 76° 4(9Q OXFORD STR mar, Loon 
SUITE 76 OXFORD STREE1, LONDON, w. 1. 
—™ we osama BR Bits water LIT 
89, Talbot Street, Dublin, MANCHESTER, 206 Sauchichall St. GLASGOW. 69 ae 
' a St., NEWCASTLE. 171 High &t., EXETER. 64 Park St., BRISTOL. 
J and all Booksellers. \ 0 Princes St, EDINBURGH. 37 Jameson St., HULL. 97 Grafton St. Fa 
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ULSTER BANK > 
LIMITED 


Affiliated to 
WESTMINSTER’ BANK LIMITED 


43,000,000 
4800,000 
4950,000 

Current Deposit, and other Accounts 

(30th Novembcr, 1929) £21,588,157 


Authorised Capital . » 
Paid-up Capital = +» 
Reserves - +--= > 


Managing Directors 
STANLEY FERGUSON, 
A, H. MOODY, W.M. FULLERTON, 
JOHN GRAHAM. 


Head Office 
WARING STREET, BELFAST 





$e 
= 











EASONS 


Wholesale Newsagents 
and Booksellers. 
Stationers and Printers. 


Advertising Agents. 


Railway Bookstall and 
Advertising Contractors 
over all Irish Railways. 


Publishers of the 
“Every Hour Diary.” 


EASON & SON LTD. 


ABBEY STREET, 


80 MIDDLE 


and 


40/41 LR. O’CONNELL STREET, 


DUBLIN. 


EASON & SON (Belfast) LTD. 
17 DONEGALL STREET, BELFAST. 


| 
| 



































‘The Munster & Leinster 
Bank Limited. 





Capital Subscribed oi) sm te £1,875,000 

Paid- Up .. - » . - £750,000 

Reserve Fund -- + ++ £1,000,000 

Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1929 ~ £25,248,400 
DIRECTORS. 


Dominick Justin Daty, Esq. Francis James Littis, Esq. 
Epwarp Hatuinan, Esq, Cuartes Eustace Murpny, Esq. 


Rr. Hon. Sir Stantey HarrinGTon. 
ALFRED RopINsON MacMutten, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE, CORK. 
General Manager: Secretary: 
E. B. DILLON. J. L. GUBBINS, 
Joint Managers: H. B. SCOTT and O. C. BARRY, 


DAME — - DUBLIN. 
Manager: - - = PJ: SPORES. 
HIGH STREET - BELFAST. 


Manager: - - - E. J. O’DRISCOLL. 


Over Two Hundred Branches and Sub-Branches in Ireland. 
LONDON AGENTS: 
National Provincial Bank Limited. 


Agents and Correspondents i in all the cities and principal towns of 
Grect Britain, a in. Europe, America, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Africa, etc. 





EVERY..KIND_OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 




















Stationery Office, 


Dublin 





Post Free 


Coinage of Saorstat Eireann- ~~» += = _ 


List of Scientific and Technical Periodicals in 
Dublin Libraries’ - - A = a A 


Catalogue of the Nations’ Gallery - ° “= 
Early Christian Art in Ireland - - - = 


Bibliography of Irish anions and Printed Irish 
Literature . .- - a Je 


The Geology of Killarney and Kenmare - . 
A Description of the Soil of Ireland - - = « 


Census of Population of Saorstat Eireann, Vols. 
1.—V., according to Population, Occupa- 
tions, Religions, Housing, &c. - - - 


‘Angler’s Guide to the Irish Free State (Second 
Edition ready shortly) - + 





The above publications may be obtained from 
and Son Ltd., Official Sale’ Agents, 40-41 
O’Connell Street, Dublin, C. 8. 


17/B.1636 


Price 





4/- 


5/23 | 
f~ | 
1/10 


4/9 | 
1/8} | 
6/6 | 








1/9 
to | 


2/9 | 


2/4 
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IRELAND 


this 
year ! 


Come to Ireland this year. 
See this charmed land, so 
rich in romantic legends and 
historic lore, and dowered 
so generously by Nature 
with scenic beauty un- 
equalled the world over. 
Here is a friendly people 
with a welcome of tradi- 
tional warmth for every 
traveller. 


The Sportsman’s 
Paradise. 


Good accommodation is in- 
expensive, and the country 
is a veritable sportsman’s 
paradise. Splendid sport 
can be had almost every- 
where at moderate cost. 
There is excellent fishing 
(free in many places), fine 
shooting, golf and hunting, 
good roads and railways. 


Ask us about 
Ireland. 


If you contemplate visiting 
Ireland we shall _ gladly 
supply all information free. 
We can give you details of 
routes and cost, lists of 
hotels and prices, and, of 
course, Guide Books. Write 
to Irish Tourist Association, 
Dublin, I.F.S. 














Now you can buy 
the Butter 
you have always wanted 


EIREEM 


the freshest Empire Butter 
—the best and richest 
in vitamins 
_the world produces. 


Fireem is a delicious fresh butter made from 

the rich cream of healthy cows grazed on the 

finest green pastures of Ireland. It is made 

under the strictest hygienic conditions in spot- 

lessly clean creameries. Guaranteed absolutely 

pure and unblended, Eireem is free from chem- 
ical preservatives of all kinds. 


We want you to try Eireem af our expense. 

We know its appealing flavour will win you 

as it has won thousands of other customers. 

Clip the Coupon now for the free sample or 
the special 4lb. offer. 


Eireem comes to you wrapped in pure 
parchment and enclosed in hygienically 
sealed }lb. and 1b. cartons. You 
can get it salted, or saltless, 
as you prefer. 











Refore it leaves the 
Free State Eireem 
must pass a rigor- 
ous Government in- 
spection for quality 
and flavour. The 
standard required is 
equal to the world’s 
best. Actually, 
Eireem _ surpasses 


this high standard, Ps 
ee al “Fill, in the Coupon and send to 
- address below for 
Pros (1) Free Sample of Eireem or 
Pd (2) 4b. Eireem for 7/- 
“ (Cross out whichever does not apply) 





THE IRISH ASSOCIATED CREAMERIES LTD., : 
9 Leinster Street, Dublin. ; 
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Every time you 
open your coat 
you will know 


that it does you credit, if it is 
lined with a ““COURTINE” 
LINING ————— woven 
by COURTAULDS. A 
“ COURTINE ” LINING 
canbe trusted to keep its 
smart sleek texture and 
clear colour to the very last, 
and add considerably to the 
wearing qualities of the 
garment. Your Tailor can 








show you full range of 
patterns suitable for every 


kind of cloth. 
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(REGISTERED) 





The name is 
on the selvedge. 


If anv difficulty in obtaining ‘“ COURTINE” 

LININGS, write direct to the Manufacturers: 

COURTAULDS Lid., 16 St. Martin’s-le-CGrand, 
London, E.C.1. 






}COURTAULDS! 
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It is a 
coincidence 


that, in the overwhelming majority of homes, Breakfast. 
time and Breakfast both come at one and the same 
hour. 

In many homes in Stepney 
that happy coincidence is 
non-existent—the breakfast 
does not. materialise. 
Mothers go to empty cup- 
boards. Their children would 
go without breakfast if it 
were not for the East End 
Mission. That is why we are 
giving away 2,000 substan- 
tial breakfasts every week 








during the winter. That is 
Ls why we ask your help. 
Ye Gah , hier y ypu Each breakfast costs 3d. 
y RS di Twenty cost 5/-. 


SSE One hundred cost 25/-. 
Two thousand cost £25. 


We never refuse to feed a hungry child. 
How many may we entertain as 
your guests ? 

Please respond to The Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, Supt., 


East End Mission 


| Stepney ¢ Central Hall, Commercial Road, ein E.1. 























“*A splendid idea! ”’— 
So you and your friends 
will say when you install 
this Globe-Wernicke Book- 
Bottom Unit takes 

Y those current magazines and 
f papers which usually make 
a room so untidy. 


This is a Globe- Wernicke innova- 
tion. Obtainable in other styles. 
More Units can be added at any 
time. Makes a fine Gift for a 
Wedding or Birthday. Why not 
give one to some member of your 
family—or to yourself ? 


PRICE: Oak : £9.7.6 
Mahogany . . £11.14.6 
(Deferred Pienuienit if desired.) 





Visit STAND 35, 


Ideal Home Exhibition, Globe Wernicke + ‘Elastic” 
Bookcases are 
Main Hall, Ground Floor. British and “ALWA i 
PLETE "BUT NEVER FINISHED,” 











WRITE FOR €OPY OF NEW CATALOGUE 20 B.M. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. sia 


LGNDON: 44 re Viaduct, aks a 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1; 





98 Bishopsgate,- E.c HESTER : 13 Victoria Street. 














WHAT IS. 
A GOOD INVESTMENT 
) 


One where your money is absolutely 
safe. 


Where it is immediately available. 


Where it steadily earns a dividend of 
not less than 5%. 


Where your profits are free of 
all taxes. 


Such an one is 


The 


MAGNET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


81-83 Harrow Road, 
LONDON, W. 2 






Write for Literature 
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W. E. HURCOMB’S 


EFORE I became an Auctioneer, I bought and sold jewels 

and silver for cash, and in the years during and before the 
Great War a well- known newspaper stated that “ Nowhere else 
will you obtain a better price or more honest advice.” The great 
newspaper still makes that statement,~ but with greater 
emphasis ! 

I claim to be the originator of the Slogan “Truth in adver- 
ising,” and for 20 years I have been “ Advertising in Truth.” A 
jriend of a very pretty little girl’s mother was offered a large sum 

of money to be allowed to use the photograph to 
state that the child was rearcd on The 
mother declined the offer because it would not be 
“Truth in advertising.” 

Some advertisers say, and are entitled to say, 
that they give good prices. A certain firm which 
advertises widely received a parcel from a lady 
whom we had called upon and suggested a reserve 
price of £30. Then, seeing the over-the-counter 
buyer’s adv ertisement, she sent the goods to 
London. A cash offer of £15 was made, which was 
refused. An application for the return of the goods 
brought a cheque for £18, but the bait was not 
accepted. The lady then sent the goods here, and I 
sold them for £52! 

Some time ago I sold at Piccadilly a diamond 
necklace for £2,700. The satisfied lady then told 
me that the best offer she had had over the counter 
was £1,600! Therefore her ladyship had over 
£1,000 more. 

A gentleman called here and told me he had been 
dn Old Spoon to. another firm who had advertised widely to give 
ites £152. very high prices for cash. He took a little tea 
nore than the caddy to them and was offered £8, which was 
owner expected. yofused, He took it away, and then said that a 

collector happened to be in the building and willing 
to give £10. This was refused. I sold it for £30. 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance, 1 Dover Street), ’phene: 
Gerrard 5971-4, know that they always get a square deal. 

Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, or Truth any Wednesday, and 
read more about my activities. 


TRUE STORIES 
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"How loth To Be AMAN, / 


Certainly the male sex have the pull 
in the rare pipe pleasure of Four Squaze 
—that fine old matured Virg;nia air- 
cured, sun-dried pure leaf, matured in 
‘the wood and cut from the cake. It is 
a tobacco you will like with a fragrance 
all its own. 
From all good tobacconists in 


1 and 2 oz. packets or 2 oz. and 
4 oz. silvered tins at 1/24 per oz. 


Manufactured by 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON, Ltd., 
Tobacco Manufacturers, PAISLEY. 


Established 12809. 


FOUR 
SQUARE 


MATURED VIRGINIA 




















Oummer: 
unsbine 


The last cruise 
of the season 


Catoctin 


(20,000 tons) 


Atlanlic Isles 
e (1. Ofrica 


from Southampton 


MAR. 29. 


16 days - - - - from 30 gns. 


Midsummer 
Cruise 
bo the 


— Morway 


€ 


(Leningrad and aa 
** CARINTHIA” 
(20,000 tons) 


from Southampton, Aug. Ist 
19 days - - - - from 33 gns, 


Write for illustrated « folder to 
Cunard Line, Liverpool, London, 
or local agents. 


Cunard 
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ULSTER 
LIVERPOOL 


HE “ Ulster Monarch ’’ (3,800 tons) and her 

sister ships, the largest cross-channel motor 
vessels in the world, are now Sailing nightly between 
Liverpool and Belfast. Luxury and elegance in 
furnishing and decoration characterise every apart- 
ment from _ the 
spacious dining- 
saloons and 
lounges to the 
private cabins. 
They are fitted 
with every re- 
quirement __ that 
can minister to 
comfort and con- 
venience and en- 
= able passengers 
to regard _ the 
sea-crossing as 
‘the most enjoy- 
able portion of 

their journey. 





M.V. “‘ Ulster Monarch” = 
The Ulster imperial Line provides 


The Direct Route 


‘nes Ireland 
Restaurant Boat 
Express departs 
EUSTON 
5 55 p.m. 
Through connect- 
£ ing trains from 


Principal 
stations. 
motor convey- 
ance for passengers 
== and their luggage 


M.V. “Ulster Queen” “ae” 


NIGHTLY EXPRESS SERVICE 


to BELFAST 


Sailing from 
LIVERPOOL 
at 10 p.m. 


. (Sundays excepted) 


t— Free 








__. Steamers leave 
= BELFAST for 
= LIVERPOOL 9 p.m. 

. = (Saturdays 11 p.m,) 
M.V.‘ ‘Uleter Prince”’ 


BOOK THROUGH TICKETS « . Via LIVERPOOL” 


AT PRINCIPAL STATIONS 


ULSTER 
EMPERIAL LINE 


BELFAST STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Northern Ireland) 
ROYAL LIVER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL 
Tel. Central 4880 
For Berths, Tickets and Information consult 


TRAVELLERS LIMITED 


LONDON: 29, Cockspur St., S.W.1. Tel. Regent 2631 
or Branches at Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Bristol, etc., 
or other leading Tourist Agents, 
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Emerald Isle 
Beckons 


RELAND is a land which is charm- 

ing, restful and invigorating. It has 
delightful seaside and inland resorts 
with all the usual attractions yet giving 
in addition, new sensations, entrancing 
scenery and the hearty welcome of an 
old-world people. 


A HOLIDAY IN IRELAND 
IS A CHEAPER HOLIDAY 


SEASIDE RESORTS 








Tramore Lahinch 
Wicklow Kilkee 
Galway Mallaranny 
Kingstown Achill 
Parknasilla Bray 
Dungarvan Sligo 
Youghal Rosslare 
Ballybunion 








INLAND RESORTS 


Glengariff Lisdoonvarna 
Killarney Avoca 
Kenmare Glendalough 


Caragh Lake 











Guides and particulars of train and steamer 
services, cheap facilities at Easter, Whitsun 
and throughout the Summer can be obtained 
from Euston or Paddington Stations, or any 
G.I. or L.M.S,. Station, Office or Agency. 


CONVENIENT ROUTES 


HOLYHEAD to KINGSTOWN 
(Dun Laoghaire) L.M.S. 


FISHGUARD to ROSSLARE. G.W.R. 
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News of the Week 


The Defeat of the Government 
Q* Tuesday, the Government were defeated by a 
majority of cight on the levy proposal in the Coal 
Mines Bill. The levy was by no means essential to the Bill, 
having been put in not so much because the Government 
wished it as because some of the coalowners demanded it- 
This was precisely one of those cases in which a Minority 
Government ought not to fly into a huff, but ought to 
consent in good part to give-and-take, which is not only 
unavoidable, but is actually desirable in any House whose 
work resembles that of a Council of State. We can well 
believe that secretly the Government were not sorry to 
be quit of the levy, but it was necessary for them to 
defend it, and the loss of a position which they had de- 
clared their intention of retaining has naturally caused 
some sense of: instability. 











Superficially it seemed paradoxical that the Unionists, 
as a Party, should oppose the coalowners’ wish for a levy. 
Colonel Lane-Fox, however, said, quite justifiably in our 
opinion, that the proposal meant subsidizing foreign 
buyers and penalizing home industries. How, indeed, 
could we condemn foreign dumping if we ourselves took 
to dumping? Sir Herbert Samuel, for the Liberals, 
described the proposal as an “ inverted form of Pro- 
tection.” Mr. Graham in vain pointed out that there 
was a precedent for the levy in the Five County Scheme, 
and that its effect there had been to stimulate exports. 
If the levy dropped out of the Bill, he said, the result would 
merely be that Parliament would be prevented from 
* prescribing the form of the levy,” for nothing could 
stop the owners arranging one for themselves. True ; 
but the successful levy in the Five County Scheme is 


voluntary. 
* * * * 


The Naval Conference 

The Naval Conference, when we write on Thursday, 
is nearer a deadlock that it has ever been. The most 
important events of the week have been the announce- 
ment by Great Britain that she will not agree to a 
** Locarno” Pact for the Mediterranean, and the an- 
nouncement by the United States to the same effect with 
the addition that she will not agree even to a consultative 
arrangement resembling the Pacific Pact. The last state- 
ment may cause some surprise, as it was the United States 
who originally suggested a consultative pact. It is 
evident now that she was only throwing out a suggestion 
to give the discussion a new turn without in any way com- 
mitting herself to it. The situation is that France holds 
to her demand for a bloated tonnage. She stands 
alone in doing this. She acts in isolation. She opposes 
herself to the opinion of all other Powers who are seeking 
peace not by means of naval and military guarantees, 
but by insisting that the Kellogg Pact means exactly 
what it says. In other words, the only real security is 
the public hatred of war. 

cS % * * 

In an admirable broadcast message to the United 
States the Prime Minister said that the bonds of war 
—that is to say warlike preparations—can never be 
the security of peace. The Times says that M. Briand, 
who is undoubtedly a “ good European,” hopes that 
even if the Conference “ fails” it will leave “ all doors 
open.” M. Briand is apparently thinking of a Five Power 
Treaty in London as:stili possible, but one quite different 
from what was originally contemplated. The treaty 
which he hopes to rescue from the wreck would comprise 
all the technical points on which there was unanimous 
agreement. Such a document, he imagines, would be a 
useful preparation of the ground for a Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva. There is one card which Great 
Britain might play with effect and without doing injury 
to even the most technical conception of naval “* security,” 
and that is a proposal, in conjunction with the United 
States and Japan, to abolish capital ships. 

* * * * 
India 

Last week Mr. Gandhi sent to the Viceroy a letter 

beginning “ Dear friend,” in which he announced that 
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as he held British rule to be a curse he could do nothing 
but resist it. He added, “ I do not intend to harm a single 
Englishman or any legitimate interest which he may 
have in India.” The Viceroy sent a short and sufficient 
answer through his Private Secretary, in which he ex- 
pressed his regret at learning that Mr. Gandhi .con- 
templated action “ which is clearly bound to involve a 
violation of the law and a danger to public peace.” 
Mr. Gandhi seems never to learn. His previous adven- 
ture in “ civil disobedience ” passed utterly beyond his 
control and ended in bloodshed. In a criticism of the 
Viceroy’s answer he said that it was his duty to “ break 
the mournful monotony of compulsory peace ’’—very 
ominous and scarcely sane words. The Viceroy deserves 
the support of all Englishmen and the very careful re- 
straint of those who are his critics. On Friday, March 7th, 
Mr. Vallabhai Patel was imprisoned for disobeying an 
official order. Mr. Gandhi's surprised comment was that 
he had not dreamed that Mr. Patel would be arrested 
before himself. On Wednesday, he and seventy-nine 
volunteers started on a “march” for advertising the 
campaign of “ civil disobedience.” 
* * * a 

The Young Plan, the Reichstag and the Reichsbank 

On Wednesday the Young Plan and the Associated 
Finance Bills received their final reading in the Reichstag. 
The election of Dr. Luther to the Presidency of the 
Reichsbank in place of Dr. Schacht, who resigned last 
week because of his objections to the Young Plan, is 
likely to make for smoother working, though the imme- 
diate result is some confusion among the Parties. Dr. 
Luther’s financial ability was proved in 1923, when he 
assisted Dr. Schacht in stabilizing the mark, and _ his 
political abilities are much superior to those of his 
predecessor. 

* * * * 

The Tariffs Conference at Geneva 

Just as in London, where the French seein so satisfied 
with their own logic that they forget that the Naval 
Conference was summoned to translate into terms of 
naval disarmament the progress which has been made 
in the organization of peace, so in Geneva their spokesman 
at the Tariffs Conference has blandly produced a retro- 
grade plan. It is an obstruction to economic disarma- 
ment. M. Flandin has proposed that the existing 
commercial treaties of the several “ fortified camps 
of medieval Europe” (in Lord D’Abernon’s apt phrase) 
should be “ stabilized,” subject to alterations by agree- 
ment, while non-Protectionist States should agree not 
to raise their tariffs for a year as from April Ist. The 
British delegate is quietly insisting that other nations 
should not send representatives to Geneva to waste their 
time on any such April-fool suggestion. The omens 
for this Conference are no better than for the Conference 


in London. 
x * * *« 


The Floods in France 

The floods in South-Western France have devastated 
the greater part of eight Departments. When we write, 
the waters have not yet spent their fury. So far, the 
lives lost number some four hundred, and ten thousand 
people are homeless. The latest messages report damage 
to the amount of hundreds of millions of francs. The 
French people have the sympathy of the world in their 
affliction. A message of condolence has been sent by 
the King. The French authorities have promptly 
organized relief measures. The danger to communi- 
cations is considerable, and an epidemic of typhoid fever 
is feared. The towns of Monteuban and Moissae are 
almost in ruins. The cause of the floods was incessant 


es 








rain falling over an area which is a network of rivers, 
draining mountainous country. Exceptionally mild 
weather at the same time caused the melting of the 
snow in the hills. The country is all the more exposed 
to such a disaster by the cutting down of the forests. 
Some remarkable Press photographs enable us Vividly 
to see the effect produced on such a vast denuded land, 
* * * * 

Australia and Protection 

The Australian House of Representatives reopened on 
Wednesday. The Labour Prime Minister, Mr. Scullin, 
is striking out wildly amid a sea of troubles. With only 
some six million inhabitants in a continent as large as 
the United States, and rich in natural resources, Australia 
is to-day a warning of the effects of economic nationalism, 
There is an immense over-development of small plants, 
and a waste of capital in the creation of redundant 
industries. Costs of living and of enterprise are high, 
and periodic demands for increased wages on the ground 
that Protection has put up the cost of living alternate 
with a demand for higher Protection on the ground 
that the wages have put up the cost of production. 

* * * * 


To finish off the picture, there are an unsound financial 
structure and unemployment figures proportionately 
higher than those of Great Britain. The Government's 
new proposal seems to be to pile Pelion on Ossa by a 
new schedule of tariffs, including a three per cent. 
Customs surtax all round, by the total prohibition of 
luxury imports, and by a higher supertax on certain 
items. All this satisfies, we suppose, what Mr. Fenton, 
thet Minister of Customs, has called “a scientific tariff 
revision.”” Our Protectionists have yet to explain how a 
drastic reduction of imports can translate itself into an 
encouragement of exports. When we write, merchants 
are falling over one another to remove goods from bond. 
Mr. Scullin will also propose a Referendum for amending 
the Constitution and Bills to abolish the Federal 
Development and Migration Commission. 

: * * * * 
Mr. Thomas and Unemployment 

On Monday, in the House of Commons, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas once more took up the burden of his disheartening 
song about unemployment. We have written upon this 
subject in our first leading article, and need say here only 
that the surprise of the debate was Mr. Lloyd Gcorge’s 
unexpected moderation. We trust that this may help 
Mr. Thomas, as he is facing unpalatable truths—which, 
until he took office, he did not admit to be truths—with 
considerable courage. Recognizing that the expansion 
of trade is the only real cure for unemployment he sticks 
to Rationalization, which means, in brief, scientific organ- 
ization and the elimination of waste. Unhappily, the 
first effect of Rationalization is always displacement of 
labour. Mr. Thomas is already having a disagreeable 
experience of that stage. 

* * * x 


He is also thwarted by the preposterous net-work of 
international tariffs which prevent freedom of exchange. 
Yet the tariff maniacs who wish to perpetuate this 
difficulty are among his most bitter critics. Finally, it 
must be admitted that unemployment is a world-wide 
sickness. It is an epidemic in the United States and 
Germany as well as here. The most credible explanation 
is that for the time being the machine has outrun the 
man—it has produced too much and too fast for the con- 
sumptive capacity of the world. The obvious solution 
is to stimulate consumptive capacity. The reduction of 
tariffs would do more for that purpose than any other 
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single device, but most of the politicians in most of the 
countries of Europe prefer to deride it. 

* * * * 
The Navy Estimates 

The Navy Estimates issued on Thursday, February 6th, 

are the lowest since the War. There is a reduction on 
last year’s Estimates of £4,126,000. Most of the saving 
is on new construction, and this is sufficient evidence 
of the hopes which the Government still have of the 
Conference. It has been decided to continue with the 
present contracts on the Singapore Base, but no new 
work is to be undertaken. There will be no proposals 
for che addition of new ships to the Navy before the 
results of the Naval Conference are known. The 
personnel is to be reduced before April, 1931, by a further 
three thousand and fifty, and will then be roughly the 
same as in the closing years of the last century. In 
spite of the economics, a new research vessel is to be 
built to find new grounds for the fishing industry. 

* * * * 
The Air Force Estimates 

The Air Force Estimates for 1930 show an increase of 

£910,700. The addition to the strength is one squadron 
to the Home Defence unit, one flying-boat squadron and 
two Fleet Air Arm flights. There is an increase in the 
expenditure on research and, in particular, experiments 
are to be carried out with a new mechanical means of 
housing airships. The subsidies to civil aviation clubs 
and Imperial flying services are to be continued and air 
mail services are to be inaugurated or extended in Africa 
and the East. It is satisfactory to learn that there is 
every probability. of the Dominions contributing to the 
expense of both these services. 

* * * * 


The Army Estimates and the Total Estimates 

The full figures of the Army Estimates are not 
published when we write, but it is known that there is to 
be a decrease of £45,000. The Secretary for War, in his 
memorandum, remarks on the present difficulty in 
recruiting the Army in spite of the lower standards. 
It is now certain that Mr. Snowden will have to meet 
an extra expenditure of nearly £40,000,000 on the total 
Estimates, £15,000,000 of which is attributable to the 
last Government’s Local Government and Derating Act 
and is provided for by the Rating Relief Suspense 
Account. Mr. Snowden has, therefore, to find about 
£25,000,000. 

* 4 * * 

The Grain Trade 

Means of helping the grain trade have lately been 
the concern of all the Parties. Mr. E. F. Wise’s plans 
for large-scale purchase and stabilization of prices have 
heen discussed without prejudice in the House of 
Commons, and Mr. Baldwin’s promised pronouncement 
is eagerly awaited. The slump in all grain prices has 
accentuated the difficulties, already great, of grain 
merchants which were caused by the concentration of 
producers and the milling interests, and some remedy is 
urgently needed. If it is true, as a leading merchant 
has said, that there is “ no organization that can take 
advantage of the position and lay in a surplus,” it is 
time that one was created. 

* * * * 

Mr. W. H. Taft 


We regret to record the death of Mr. Taft. He had 


recently resigned the office of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States owing to continual ill-health. 
His reconstruction of the Philippines was a remarkable 
work, From 1908, when he left the islands, to 1913, 
When he ended his term as President of the United 


States, he was actively engaged in politics, in which 
he distinguished himself by his concern for details 
and his diplomatic handling of both internal and external 
affairs ; but his heart was in the law, and he has left his 
mark on Labour legislation and on the rules of procedure. 
During the War he was President of the League to 
Enforce Peace, and afterwards, before he fulfilled his 
life’s ambition by becoming Chief Justice, he spoke 
throughout the country on behalf of the League of 
Nations. 
* * * * 

Grand-Admiral Von Tirpitz 

Grand-Admiral von Tirpitz, who died at the age of 
eighty on Thursday, March 6th, was in some ways the 
strongest figure of the Germany which drove the world 
towar. Asa boy he had a passion for the sea. Although 
he came of a family which had traditions of service in 
the Army, he deliberately preferred the Navy, and joined 
it at a time when it was an insignificant force with no 
social prestige. He was a man of great ability, but with 
no scruples. He made himself master of all the technique 
of the sea, and spent his life in advocating the cause of 
a great Navy. He hated Great Britain with a deadly 
hatred. The German Navy was to be the instrument 
of humbling her when the “day” came. The German 
Emperor was easily won over to his side. Thereafter 
Tirpitz’s task was relatively easy, though he made 
heavy weather in the Reichstag, where he had to teach 
himself the arts of debate and to try to satisfy the 
doubts of many politicians—above all, of the Chancellor 
Bethmann Hollweg.  Tirpitz’s policy of Thorough 
became a horrible thing in the War when he was faced 
with disaster. His only subsequent lament was that 
ruthlessness had not been carried farther. He thought 
that if it had been “ might,” after all, would have proved 
to be “ right.” 

* * 
Mr. Edward Strutt 

Mr. Edward Strutt, who has died at the age of 
seventy-five, was an extremely active and progressive 
agriculturist, bringing to his work many of the methods 
now known under the collective heading of “* Rationali- 
zation.” His conduct of the Rayleigh Farms has long 
been a subject of study for foreigners as well as for 
Englishmen. During the War he was Agricultural 
Adviser to the Board of Agriculture, and his name is 
associated with the Corn Production Act, which was 
repealed before it had time to be of any use, 

* * * * 
Our Irish Number 

This week we publish an Irish Number similar to the 
Scottish Number which appeared last year on May 25th. 
Mr. Cosgrave, President of the Executive Council of the 
Trish Free State, and Mr. H. M. Pollock, Finance 
Minister of Northern Ireland, send us messages, and 
we have included several articles on Irish themes, 

* * * * 
The Diaries of Robert Fulke Greville 

Next week we shall publish the first of a series of 
extracts from the diaries of Robert Fulke Greville, 
which give an intimate account of the Court life during 
the reign of George III, and present an interesting 
picture of the King’s tragic illness. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
March 6th, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 102 % ; on Wednesday week, 102; a year ago, 
1014 ; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88} ; 
on Wednesday week, 87} ; a year ago, 87}. Conversion Loan 
(8 per cent.) was on Wednesday 76}; on Wednesday week, 
75ix.d.; a year ago, 75}x.d. 
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The Real Path to Prosperity 


Ov readers must be, as we are, heartily sick of the 
alarums and excursions which have been allowed 
in recent months to confuse the fundamental issues 
that condition British trade and employment. On 
Monday in the House of Commons, Mr. Lloyd George, 
from whom was expected a devastating attack upon the 
efforts of the Government, stopped the rot by a speech 
of encouragement which should do much to galvanize 
those faint hearts that have accepted the doom of 
British trade. He reaffirmed the truth which English- 
men are in such danger of forgetting, that the tendency 
of our trade, as a whole, is upwards, and that, as the 
Economist has said, “ pessimism is being unjustifiably 
overdone”; he instanced the better clothing of the 
people, the better housing, the better and more whole- 
some food, the more extensive travelling, the greater 
amount of money spent on amusements, and the inerease 
in the number employed in the distributing trades, all 
facts which make nonsense of the glib jeremiads pro- 
claimed in the daily Press. This should be read in con- 
junction with other unmistakable evidence that trade 
realities are being understood and faced by business men 
and responsible members of the Labour Party as never 
before. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas continues to inspire confidence in 
the minds of business men, who understand the reasons 
for the economic situation of the country, to an extent 
that would not be guessed from the murmurings in his 
own Party. This was particularly clear to those who 
attended the Fourth Annual Luncheon of the British 
Export Society on Friday, February 28th. It was a 
gathering, as Mr. Thomas said, of the men upon whom 
rests the chief responsibility for a solution of British pro- 
blems. Sir Arthur Duckham, the President, stated 
nothing but the truth when he drove home once more the 
lesson that in so far as the falling-off of British trade 
is due to national causes, recovery depends .on the 
capacity of British export management and salesmanship, 
and on that alone. Mr. Thomas once more described the 
dangers lying in wait for an ignorant democracy—“ quick 
remedies are so often quack remedies ’’—and we agree with 
him that the two great obstacles to progress are, first, the 
people who never think for themselves but let others think 
for them, and, secondly, those who refuse to face the 
facts. He went on to scotch the easy argument from 
the example of America (a country which, except for 
very few primary articles, is self-supporting) to speak of 
“ conscript France with her methods of meeting national 
obligations so different from ours,” and so to his point 
that the British standard of living and standard of 
morality were factors that must be taken into account in 
any clear discussion of trade competition. He pointed out 
that this country is dependent, more than any other, 
on the things that the world can give. We would urge 
business men to join the British Export Society, 
“where they can meet to discuss the common problems 
of their export business.” A like endeavour to place the 
unemployment problem in its true relation to the economic 
position was evident at the Conference on ‘‘ World Aspects 
of Unemployment ” recently arranged by the League of 
Nations Union. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s criticism of the Lord Privy Seal’s 
record as Minister of Employment amounted to this, 
that he had taken too narrow, limited and timid a view 
of his responsibilities and that he had failed to take 
effective steps to overcome the delays that were holding 
up a policy of reconstruction. There may be some sub 
stance in his criticism, but at least Mr. Thomas has the 


courage to reiterate, and to go on reiterating, that “‘ merely 
spending money will not help unemployment,” a truth 
which still badly needs driving home to some of the 
youthful paladins of his Party. Fortunately, Mr, 
Snowden is there to ensure that there will be no spending 
for spending’s sake. We welcome especially Mr. Lloyd 
George’s olive branch to the Prime Minister, whom he 
wer in this same debate “to give instructions to his 
Ministers to carry out their desire . . . that this Parlia- 
ment should be treated as a Council of State, in which the 
suggestions of the Opposition would be taken into 
account.” 

The Spectator is convinced that only thus will this 
country make rapid progress in her task of reviving 
industrial prosperity, and restoring Great  Britain’s 
competitive commercial power in the world of 1930, 
Our problem is really part of the larger question of the 
improvement of European conditions to meet the chal- 
lenge of the new economy in America which, in com- 
parison with the situation in the rest of the world, repre- 
sents something as revolutionary as was the introduction 
of machinery into industry 150 years ago. No greater 
mistake could be made than that which is being made 
here, there, and everywhere to-day, i.e., to interpret the 
problem of trade in terms of the obsolete fiscal controversy, 
Protection versus Free Trade. For that reason, if for no 
other, we deplore the enterprise of the Press Peers, which 
appears to consist in drawing a red, white and blue herring 
across the real path to prosperity. 

We commend to our readers’ attention two iniportant 
articles in the March number of the Round Table, which 
provide first a valuable reminder of the way the world is 
going, and then a conservative estimate of the headway 
that ‘“ rationalization ” has already made in this country, 
The essential idea of rationalization is, it is explained, 
“the application of common sense to industrial problems,” 
and whatever our intellectual defects, Englishmen cannot 
be accused of lacking common sense. The first article 
reviews the depressed state of trade and employment 
the world over, and states the unanswerable case for 
freer economic intercourse. ‘“‘ Economic nationalism is 
incompatible with prosperity, just as nationalism in 
armaments is incompatible with peace.” On that basic 
truth we take our stand. During the next few weeks 
we shall publish articles outlining the methods by which 
this country can resume its rightful place in the com- 
mercial comity of nations. First of all, the path of ration- 
alization must be trodden, whatever may be the brambles 
and thickets that may spring up in our way. Two articles 
by “ Omega ” in the Spectator, dated February 22nd and 
March Ist, have already indicated the limitations and 
possibilities of rationalization in existing circum- 
stances. Last week, we took the shipping industry as an 
object-lesson of what may be achieved by those who in 
the nature of things are debarred from selling their soul 
for a mess of tariffs. Secondly, there is the vitally 
important subject of Empire development, which means 
creating an organization for the co-operation of the different 
parts of the Empire, such as the Empire Development 
Board suggested by Sir Robert Hadfield in a booklet 
which we reviewed last weck. How much can be done in 
this direction we shall attempt to assess in subsequent 
articles. Unlike the sponsors of ‘‘ Empire Free Trade,” 
we recognize that the initiative of the Dominions is quite 
as important as any taken here. It is fitting that Canada, 


which took the lead in the movement towards nationhood 
within the Commonwealth, should now, as General Smuts 
suggested, be taking the lead towards cementing the unity 
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of the family of British nations. Mr. Frank Carrel, 
Member of the Legislative Council of Quebec, will show 
in another article what efforts are being made from his 
end to extend inter-Imperial trade and co-operation. 
Finally, there is the ever-present problem of reviving 
British agriculture. In the absence of any clear cut 
policy, as yet, from Mr. Baldwin and the Conservatives, 
gome such scheme as that outlined by Mr. E. F. Wise for 


a National Import Board holds the field. Whether 
any such attempt to apply up-to-date methods to meet 
the problems of 1930 would be called Socialism, we do 
not know, nor do we much care. At least it will be worth 
discussion in our columns. And as we have suggested 
more than once, and our view is endorsed once again by 
the Round Table, the Socialist myth bears very little 
relation to the political or economic realities of the day. 


The Referendum 


R. BALDWIN’S conciliation of Lord Beaverbrook 
by the promise of a Referendum on food-taxes 
has brought back into politics a device which has an 
honourable history, and which, for certain purposes and 
under certain conditions, we have advocated for twenty 
years. Of course, the use of it in the circumstances 
which Mr. Baldwin imagines may be a very long 
way off, for there are numerous obstacles in the 
way; but the Referendum has at least become once 
more a matter of practical discussion. It will be useful, 
therefore, to recall its nature and objects. 

Our own advocacy of the Referendum was particularly 
strong during the prolonged political crisis which followed 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget of 1909. The deadlock 
between the two Houses of Parliament was solved by 
the Parliament Act, which gave the House of Commons 
the power to pass a measure over the heads of the House 
of Lords by carrying it three times within two years. 
It was complained that this Act did a revolutionary 
injury to the Constitution, and practically subjected the 
United Kingdom to  Single-Chamber Government. 
Experience has shown, however, that two years is a 
very long time in politics. If a measure unmistakably 
antagonizes popular feeling, it has little chance of 
becoming law even with the help of the Parliament Act. 
We need not go further into that subject. The point is 
that the Parliament Act can be made finally proof 
against all rational criticism by the introduction of the 
Referendum to ascertain what the opinion of the people 
really is. For about sixty years the Lords have not 
claimed the right to do more than delay doubtful legisla- 
tion until popular opinion could be ascertained; they 
have not tried on their own authority to exercise a veto. 
The Referendum, therefore, appears to be the quickest 
and neatest means which a democracy can use for 
bringing the will of the people to bear upon a deadlock. 
The will of the people, as is right in a true democracy, 
is the ultimate arbiter in all political disputes. The 
Referendum, or Poll of the People as it has been better 
called, is the coping-stone of democracy. Those who 
dislike it are really afraid of the voice of the people. 
They say that the Referendum is negative in its effects, 
It may be so, but that is only another way of saying 
that the people have no right to resist the rasher specula- 
tions of a political caucus. 

In some countries the Referendum has several 
functions. In Switzerland there is provision for the 
Initiative : that is to say, a sufficient number of electors 
can present a measure to the Legislature and demand 
that it shall be debated, and, if possible, carried, just as 
though it were a Government Bill. We came to the 
conclusion twenty years ago, and we remain of the 
Same opinion, that in this country it would lead to 
endless trouble if the Referendum were allowed to 
become the means of asking the electors vague questions, 
or if it provided for legislation of which the inspiration 
came from outside Parliament. The most businesslike 
way of using the Referendum here is to make it apply 
to a Bill which has passed through all its stages in the 


House of Commons. We hope that in this early stage 
of the renewed discussion on the Referendum people 
will make up their minds that the Referendum would 
become a source of complication instead of being a 
blessing, if it were used loosely. It is a hopeless quest 
to ask the people in effect whether they want the 
millennium. They would say: ‘“ Well, that depends. 
What do you mean by the millennium?” It would be 
an equally hopeless task to say vaguely: “Do you 
want taxes on food?” The answer would be, again : 
“That depends. : What sort of taxes, and on what 
articles? And what should we get in return?” The 
only kind of question which can properly be put is one 
which can be answered by a simple “‘ Yes” or “ No,” 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred this would 
mean a Bill which had passed through all its stages in 
the House of Commons. It is notorious that there are 
certain questions which simply prohibit the answer 
“Yes” or “No,” as, for example, the old question : 
““Have you stopped beating your wife ?”—to which 
“Yes”? incriminates the husband as much as 
“Ne.” 

A familiar criticism of the Referendum is that it 
usurps the function of Members of Parliament and gives 
the right of decision to the electors, who are quite unfitted 
to exercise it. We should agree if it were said that the 
electors, having delegated their authority to their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, had no business to interfere 
with the threshing out of measures; but it will be seen 
from what we have said that all we desire is that the 
electors should be entitled to decide in cases of deadlock 
or acute doubt, and then only in the case of a question 
which is capable of the simplest answer. If an elector 
is not fit to do that, he can hardly be fit to elect a 
Member of Parliament at all. For a Member of Parlia- 
ment is himself a complicated thing, full of diverse and 
incalculable motives. ‘*‘ What a piece of work is a man!” 
Since Burke wrote his memorable description of the 
functions of a Member of Parliament, the gap between 
what a Member of Parliament ought to be and what the 
average elector is has steadily been closing. 

In 1911 the Spectator collaborated with Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh in drafting a Referendum Bill. It provided 
that only measures which had passed through all their 
stages in the House of Commons could be referred. In 
order to prevent unnecessary or frivolous uses of the 
Referendum it proposed safeguards. One was that dis- 
putes between the two Houses of Parliament should be 
settled, if possible, at a joint-session. Another was 
that no demand for a Referendum should be valid unless 
it was supported by at least two hundred Members of 
the House of Commons. Yet another was that a Bill 
which was approved at a Referendum, and thus became 
an Act, should not be revoked except by another 
Referendum. Obviously this was a very strong pre- 
caution ; an Opposition who were tempted to demand 
a Referendum merely in order to stir up trouble for the 

Yovernment would think several times before making 
it specially difficult for themselves to undo legislation 
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which they disliked. Besides these explicit. safeguards 
there would always be a natural safeguard which cannot 
be defined or brought into an Act. A Referendum 
involves trouble and expense, and no_ responsible 
Opposition would want to incur these unless they were 
sure that there was some object in view well worth 
attaining. Clearly it would be very unwise of an 
Opposition to run risks of a defeat at a Referendum. 
This would strengthen their opponents. 

It is not a fair objection to the Referendum that 
people often do not trouble to vote. When they do not 
trouble to vote it is a sure sign that there is no strong 
feeling for or against a measure—and that is exactly what 
the Referendum is designed to find out. 

Of course, the political situation has changed since 
we took a part in getting a Referendum Bill laid before 
Parliament. Mr. Baldwin has imported an entirely 
new factor into the issue by proposing to have a 
Referendum on food-taxes after a fiscal scheme involving 
such taxes has been drawn up by an Imperial Economic 
Conference. For the electors to answer simply ‘“ Yes ” 
or “No,” the scheme would have to take a perfectly 
definite shape in the Imperial Conference. Even then 
it would not be a legislative proposal before Parliament. 
Mr. Baldwin would apparently take the answer of the 
electors merely for his guidance—as an_ instruction 
whether he was to proceed with a proposal containing 
food-taxes or whether he was to abandon it. In due 


Te 


course any fiscal scheme would have to come into the 
Budget. A Budget is normally not a proper subject 
for a Referendum, being much more of an administrative 
than a legislative act. Still, Mr. Baldwin is looking for. 
ward to wholly exceptional circumstances, and we 
cannot see why he should not bring the Referendum 
to his rescue, always provided that the question he 
puts is really capable of the answer “ Yes” or “ No;” 
It would be an enormous advantage (if fiscal bonds are 
really to become the bonds of Empire) to get continuity 
of practice in the application of them. Personally we 
do not want such bonds at all; but if they have to be, 
it is essential that they should not be frequently undone 
and re-tied in accordance with the fiscal: beliefs of 
successive Governments. That way lie recrimination 
and suspicion for the whole Empire. 

Those who deny the admissibility of the Referendum 
under the strict conditions we have described are really 
doing less than justice to the capacity of the electorate, 
For more than fifty years the Referendum has worked 
satisfactorily in Switzerland. The principle behind it 
is the ancient one which Tacitus described as governing 
the Teutonic tribes. ‘“‘On smaller matters, the chief 
men deliberate; on greater matters, all the people.” 
Is it really to be said that Swiss hotel-keepers and Swiss 
guides have some secret talent, some special intelligence, 
which is withheld from our British electors, who are 
reputed nowadays to have been soundly educated ? 


The Week in Parliament 


M" LLOYD GEORGE is suffering from a_ severe 
4 lapse of form. No doubt he will recover. But 
his opening speech in last Monday’s debate on unemploy- 
ment was very weak and inconclusive. Mr. Wheatley, 
who followed, was much more vigorous and effective. 
He got down to the roots of the problem when he 
contrasted productive with purchasing power. “ How 
can we hope to go on under an industrial system which 
reduces the purchasing power of its people as it increases 
their productive power ? ” he demanded. It is a question 
that has not yet been answered, but upon the ultimate 
answer to which depends the economic future of this 
country. Mr. Thomas wound up with the most depressing 
and helpless speech of the whole extraordinary series 
which he has delivered in this Parliament. 

He submitted that the Government was “in no way 
responsible for the present abnormal situation.” He 
made the astounding assertion that the late Government’s 
policy of giving trade facilities (a leading feature in the 
Labour Party’s election programme) was very largely 
responsible for the “ disastrous condition” of certain 
trades. 

He morosely blamed the House itself for not passing 
opposed private legislation quickly enough; and then 
added that “he did not attach the importance to 
unemployment schemes that Mr. Lloyd George did.” 

When he pointed out, with apparent satisfaction, 
that there were seven hundred and fifty thousand more 
people employed last year than six years ago, it was 
more than the Conservatives could stand, and Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland, rising in righteous wrath, asked him 
what he meant when he himself observed last year that 
‘the meanest statement uttered to-day is the half-truth 
that there are more people employed to-day than when 
the Government took office.” No reply was vouchsafed 
to this damaging query, and the Lord Privy Seal 
floundered on to the desperate conclusion that the 
causes of unemployment were beyond the control of 


‘ 


any Government, and that, whatever clse might alleviate 
the situation, “‘money wouldn’t do it.” On that he 
sat down. And the gloom which had gradually settled 
down on the Socialist back benches was only surpassed 
by the expressions of impotent agony which distorted 
the countenances of Mr. Lansbury, Sir Oswald Mosley, 
and Mr. Johnston. : 


One came to the conclusion that, if they were prepared 
to stick this, they would stick anything; and that the 
fall of the Government, when it comes, will have to be 
encompassed from without. 


On Tuesday the Coal Mines Bill was further discussed 
in committee, and the Government was defeated on an 
amendment, moved by Colonel Lane-Fox, to leave out 
the paragraph which permitted the central council to 
impose levies on the districts for the purpose of 
subsidizing the export trade. Sir Herbert Samuel was 
in his best dialectical form, and Major Nathan also 
spoke extremely well from the Liberal benches. 


The figures of this division were greeted with a storm 
of Unionist cheers and loud cries of “ Resign.” 
Mr. Baldwin asked, somewhat dramatically, whether 
the Prime Minister proposed to proceed with the Bill. 
Mr. MacDonald, after expressing “‘ amazement ” at the 
question, remarked that no essential change had _ been 
in the clause and invited the committee to “ continue 
its work,” which the genial Mr. Smithers proceeded to do. 

The effects of this reverse were considerably less 
damaging to the Government than the effects of 
Mr. Thomas’s speech on the previous day. 

But the atmosphere of political tension, which I 
noted last week, continues to grow. And _ the 
“‘ rapprochement ” with Lord Beaverbrook has rendered 
the Unionist Party considerably less apprehensive of 
the General Election which, it is now universally 
admitted, must take place before the close of the year 


WATCHMAN, 
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Ireland 


From Mr. Cosgrave, President of the Executive 
Council of the Irish Free State 


T will be better, on all grounds, that I should talk of 
more fundamental activities than politics; and I 
invite those who read these lines to consider, apart from 
sentiment, the material aspects of those ties between 
these two islands which it is to the undisputed advantage 
of both to develop and strengthen. 


The place occupied by the Irish Free State in the list of 
Britain’s customers is not sufficiently appreciated by 
British manufacturers. Between them, Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland take from us ninety-three per 
cent. of all the goods we send out, and from them we 
purchase seventy-eight per cent. of those requirements 
which are not produced at home. In the year 1928 
we stand fifth on the list of total values of purchases, 
and with the exception of New Zealand our imports per 
head from Great Britain are the highest of any country 
in the world. 


Compared with most European countries we are under- 
developed from the industrial point of view.. One of the 
biggest tasks which confronts us is that of developing our 
industrial production so as to secure a suitable economic 
balance between it and our agricultural production. This 
economic balance is indispensable if we are to increase our 
purchasing capacity. Many of our industries are in 
their infancy and have to be protected in the early stages 
of their development. Such tariffs, as after careful 
examination we have decided to impose, have been de- 
signed solely with this end in view. They are not 
bargaining tariffs; they are not directed against any 
outside State. 

I realize that it is somewhat difficult for the average 
man who does not know conditions in the Irish Free State 
to appreciate at all times the motives which inspire our 
decisions. England has had a tradition of Government 
with its hundreds of years of precedent and more or less 
settled industrial policy. Its commercial and industrial 
progress have kept pace with its political growth. On this 
side we have had in the last eight years to create our Insti- 
tutions of State ; to inculcate respect for them ; to make 
up for many years of semi-stagnation in our agricultural 
and manufacturing methods. 

The system of Imperial preference naturally gives Great 
Britain a considerable advantage against her competitors 
in the Irish market. The surest method of enhancing 
Treland’s power to absorb British exports is that British 
consumers should in their purchasing give a preference 
to Irish produce. We are perfectly well aware that 
this will not happen unless our output is at least up to 
the level of the produce of foreign competitors, but we 
claim that over a wide field this is already so. 


Ihave avoided sentiment. But, as a matter of business, 
if good customers make good friends, it is just as true that 
good friends are disposed to be good customers. I desire 
in all sincerity to see the relations between our countries 
such that when either buys from the other, the buyer 
Should have the pleasant feeling of helping a friend’s 
trade. It is our aim to give Great Britain of the best, 
and we wish to see the British people in a position to buy 
largely of the best. Taking both sides of the account 
together, we recognize that if only because you are our 
best customers your misfortune is our misfortune: yet 
we should like you to recognize that, though we may be 
less important to you than you to us, nevertheless the 
converse is equally true. 


4 
To-day 
From the Right Hon. H. M. Pollock, Minister of 
Finance, Northern Ireland 


T will be recalled that Mr. Churchill, in the early period 
of his attractive and picturesque political career, 
suggested the division of the country into a number of 
federal units, such a policy being directed to relieve the 
congested condition of business prevailing at Westminster. 
This suggestion met with derision at the time. Never- 
theless, within a comparatively short period, the experi- 
ment was undertaken in Ireland, and Ulster is now 
approaching the end of her first decade of life as a State 
with federal relationship to the Kingdom. 

It is, however, still questionable whether any con- 
siderable number of Englishmen or Scotsmen appreciate 
Ulster’s exact Constitutional status. The official title 
of Ulster, given in the Government of Ireland Act as 
** Northern Ireland,” is suggestive to the English mind of 
revolt and rebellion, but this is due either to ignorance or 
forgetfulness of the fact that Ulster is, and always has 
been, more intensely national in the real British sense of 
the word than any part of the Kingdom. Her attach- 
ment to the British Crown is thus not merely the 
rhodomontade of a political caucus, but is dictated by the 
existence of a partnership in a great and glorious Imperial 
enterprise. Connected with Britain racially, lingually 
and economically, Ulster has always boasted an Imperial 
outlook and has given many of her sons to the service of 
the Empire. This is the mainspring of political thought 
and action in the Ulster of to-day. 

Apart from ties of sentiment, the material interests 
not only of Ulster but of Great Britain are involved. The 
free intercourse of trade, which is an essential element 
of federalism, gives Britain as unrestricted a market in 
Ulster as Lancashire has with Yorkshire, whilst Ulster, 
on the other hand, has the inestimable advantage of an 
open market in Britain for the products of her soil, her 
looms and factories. Further, the interdependence of 
the systems of Jurisprudence in the two areas offers a 
definite guarantee to Ulster citizens that the highest 
Courts in the realm are always available. 

Contrary to the feeling of hesitancy which existed in 
Ulster as to the outcome of the Constitutional change, the 
institution of the federal principle has had the effect 
of strengthening the ties binding Ulster to the Kingdom. 
Year by year we witness evidence of this ; as a holiday 
resort, the scenic beauties of the Province continue to 
attract a constantly enlarging number of visitors from 
Britain; associations of various learned bodies and 
professions hold their conferences in Belfast ; sportsmen 
are beginning to discover that both in fishing and shooting 
Ulster offers many attractions, whilst the “ Ards Cireuit ” 
has become famous as the scene of the R.A.C. Tourist 
Trophy Race. These are the visible signs of a closer 
affinity, and the complete absence of any so-called 
** National ” proclivities in the Irish sense of the word is 
the surest indication of the British allegiance of Ulstermen. 

The educational system has been entirely reorganized, 
the housing problem, which was very acute in our 
industrial centres, has been energetically attacked, and 
is now practically solved. Agricultural development is 
also receiving close attention. 

Looking back over the comparatively short period of 
Ulster’s autonomous life the Provincial Government can 
claim a record of honest and, to a large extent, successful 
endeavour to promote the well-being of the people, 
and many other beneficial activities are proceeding as 
rapidly as is consistent with careful finance, 
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Agriculture in the Free State 


[This article is by Mr. Patrick Hogan, Minister of Agriculture in 

the Irish Free State, who has been described as ‘‘ the best Minister 
of Agriculture in Europe.’’] 
: oo Irish Free State is predominantly an agricultural 
country, more than two-thirds of all occupied 
persons being directly engaged in agriculture or employed 
in industries which depend mainly on agriculture for 
raw materials; while three-quarters of the wealth 
produced comes, directly or indirectly, from the land. 
The development of existing manufacturing industries 
and the establishment of new industries, which will help 
to hold the balance more evenly between agriculture and 
manufactures, is not only desirable, but necessary. In 
the nature of the case these developments must be slow 
and gradual, and the fact remains that agriculture is 
now, and must for a long time continue to be, the chief 
factor in our national economy. 

Since the eighties of the last century a continuous 
transformation has been taking place, as a result of which 
practically all the land of the country has been divided 
into small farms which are occupied not by tenants, but 
by owners in fee simple. This process was well advanced 
in the year 1921 and is now almost completed. The 
task of the first Irish Government is not the historic one 
of helping the Irish farmer to acquire his land, but the 
humdrum and much more diflicult one of helping him to 
make the most productive use of it. 

Except in limited areas, and then only for home 
consumption, our farmers have definitely abandoned the 
raising of cereal crops for sale, and have turned to the 
production of live stock and live stock products such as 
butter, eggs, and bacon. The soundness of the reasons 
which dictated these changes is now beyond dispute, and 
all State action is definitely directed towards developing 
this economy. Our ambition is to reach the time when, 
in the opinion of the British consumer, our beef, 
butter, bacon, and eggs will be regarded as the best 
value sold on the British market. All our agricultural 
legislation has been directed towards that end. We 
realize that we have not yet attained it, but we are 
confident that we have laid the foundations of success, 
and we intend to continue our endeavours steadily. 


I think it is now admitted in Scotland—and we want 
no better judges than the Scottish farmers—that the 
Live Stock Breeding Act has begun to justify itself, 
That Act has been in operation for only three years and, 
in the nature of the case, its first results could only 
appear after a three-year period. They have appeared, 
and we are confident that we are now in a position to 
give better value every year. 

We hope shortly to have a scheme in operation under 
which all the fresh meat, mainly pork and mutton, 
exported from the Free State will be examined and 
certified by our veterinary service. 

Our butter has to meet the competition of the world, 
and we are handicapped by reason of the fact that 
winter dairying, so necessary for a continuous supply, is 
a much more difficult problem for us than for any of our 
competitors. We claim no more in regard to our butter 
than that the Dairy Produce Act has steadied its position 
on the British market. We are satisfied, however, as a 
result of our experience during the last three years, that 
we are working on right lines, and we intend to continue 
to demand from our producers a steady improvement in 
quality and methods of marketing. 

British grocers will, I think, agree that the results of 
the Agricultural Produce (Eggs) Act have been entirely 
beneficial, There is still ample room for improvement, 


———_____ 
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and the progress already made will continue until we 
reach the position where our eggs cannot be displaced 
by any competition. 

So far I have referred to State action, but it is only 
right to say that the Department of Agriculture in the 
Free State is getting the fullest assistance from the 
farmers not only as individuals, but, what is more 
important, through their co-operative organizations, 
We realize that what the State can do for us is 
comparatively unimportant as compared with what we 
can do for ourselves. 

Great Britain is, and will always remain, much the 
largest and best market for our agricultural exports, 
To mention one illustration only, the cattle trade 
between us is the largest of its kind between any two 
countries in the world. Our prosperity consequently 
depends directly on the continued prosperity of Great 
Britain. On the other hand—and this is the least 
familiar side of the picture—the Free State, with its 
small population of three million persons, is one of the 
best customers in the world for Britain’s exports, 
Imports from Great Britain amounted in the year ending 
December 31st, 1929, to £40,820,098, or approximately 
sixty-eight per cent. of the total. 

I would emphasise that our aim is to ensure that 
Free State agricultural products reaching the British 
market are of the highest possible standard of their 
kind, so that the British merchants, upon whose critical 
judgment and commercial honesty British trade has been 
built up, may be able to rely with confidence upon our 
goods being in accordance with their label. We can be 
relied on to co-operate in the policy of enabling the 
British requirements in food to be met as far as possible 
from countries within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. We are ready to give value, and we are 
content if we receive whatever preference is properly due, 
as a matter of business, to a country which is one of the 
world’s most substantial purchasers of British goods, 


An Irishman on Ireland 


ANOVERNMENT has been thoroughly established in 
Treland, whether Free State or Six Counties. 
There is settled order. The country is tranquil and 
peaceable, debts are recoverable as well as anywhere 
else, there are plenty of good roads and_ transport 
services. Lord Craigavon’s Ministry and Mr. Cosgrave’s 
have this much to show for their tenure of office. But 
it would be too much to say that Parliamentary govern: 
ment is working smoothly and normally either in Free 
State or Northern Ireland. Neither part has seen a 
change of government accomplished, and in each part 
the governing authority insists that a transfer of power 
to the Opposition would mean revolutionary change. 
That is quite natural, though by no means quite 
healthy. Readers of Mr. Oliver’s political essay, “ The 
Endless Adventure,” will remember that he blames 
Sir Robert Walpole, the politician-statesman (about 
whose career the essay with its many generalizations is 
constructed), because the Whig leader, instead of trying 
to win Jacobite Tories to peaceful acceptance of the 
Hanoverian régime, constantly insisted that they were 
Jacobites before they were Englishmen. The result was 
long monopoly of power for the party which Walpole 
succeeded in representing as the only guarantee of 
settled order, Much was lost, and Mr. Oliver blames the 
statesman ; though he recognizes that the politician was 
skilful in attaining his proper end—the tenure of power 
Lord Craigayon has succceded, and, to all appearance, 
will continue to succeed, in convincing-the Protestant 
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people of Northern Ireland that if he is replaced by a 
combination of Labour and Nationalists (the only possible 
alternative in sight), the result will be to sacrifice Northern 
Ireland’s separate position, and to unite all Ulster with 
the Free State—which in the belief of many of Lord 
Craigavon’s supporters would mean a disastrous Catholic 
ascendancy. In the Free State, Mr. Cosgrave and his 
colleagues continually maintain that if Mr. de Valera’s 
party came into power the Treaty of 1921 would be 
torn up and Ireland would be once more at strife with 
Great Britain. The apprehension of this weighs heavily 
on all those in the Free State who are not prepared for a 
new revolutionary change. As a consequence, both in 
North and South there is a certain lack of confidence 
in the stability of our existing order. This does not 
make for happiness and I should not call Ireland a 
happy country, politically speaking, either North .or 
South. Discontent with the ruling authorities is normal 
and natural; parliamentary government presupposes 
and counts on it; but discontent becomes unhealthy 
when people do not see their way to a change. It turns 
to sourness. 


This does not mean that Ireland is in a state of misery 
or depression. It is still a country where people have a 
good time ; where, indeed, everybody seems to have time 
to burn; where numbers of gentlemen and ladies with 
incomes of three to five hundred a year can ride to hounds 
and go well; and where nobody with a few hundreds a 
year is badly off, because so few are much better off. 
The essence of pleasure does not lie in what it costs. But, 
politically speaking, Ireland has not been a happy 
country since Queen Elizabeth’s day, except, of course, 
for the ruling class—the ascendancy. They had too good 
a time—and the end was a revolution, drawn out over two 
generations, and culminating brusquely and _bloodily. 
Revolutions do not immediately tend to produce happi- 
ness. The North-East in a sense did not experience 
revolution, since there Protestant ascendancy is still a 
fact; but it is the ascendancy of a majority. Neverthe- 
less, the Protestant North-East also feels the partition 
of Ireland asa thing unnatural, and the Free State Govern- 
ment might have done much to help this sentiment to a 
practical issue. It has done nothing of the kind. Its ex- 
travagant insistence on giving the teaching of Gaelic a 
dominant place in education has estranged Northern 
Protestant opinion, which at best has little sympathy 
with this movement. By its virtual refusal to allow a 
site in the City of Dublin to be chosen for the war 
memorial it has alienated the ex-service men, whose 
organization knows no frontier and to whose memorial 
all parts of Ireland subscribed ; and in other matters 
touching sentiment it has certainly not made for 
union with the North. Still less has it by the announced 
policy of defeating by legislation a conceded right ; for 
it is made plain that if a subject shall carry an appeal, 
as in certain cases he legally may, from the Irish Court 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and shall 
succeed, the Free State Government will legislate—as it 
legally may—to give effect to the finding of the Irish 
Court. This, also, is not acceptable in Ulster. 

It is perfectly true that Mr. Cosgrave, Mr. Blythe and 
most of their colleagues have fervently and I believe 
sincerely expressed their desire to work for the union 
of Ireland; yet all these measures stereotype partition ; 
and it must be said that the manner in which they are 
publicly expounded by Ministers leaves much to be 
desired. The way to union with Ulster should be through 
the Protestant minority in the South, and Southern 
Unionists’ have throughout supported Mr. Cosgrave. 
Their support might have been made more cordial ; 


at one time it was becoming so. Now, I think, it has 
become less so; and in so far as it is continued, that will 
be only because Mr. de Valera seems a more objectionable 
alternative. 

This is only natural, though it is not quite just. 
Recent irritation in politics often obliterates generous 
feelings. Dispassionate observers can still remember 
how desperate was the task to which Mr. Cosgrave and 
his half-dozen colleagues, unknown and untried young 
men, set themselves seven years ago, and are grateful 
to the President for his courage, for his shrewdness and 
for much generosity to old opponents. They recognize 
that in those seven years much more has been accom- 
plished than the restoration of order. The road system 
of the country has been remodelled with admirable 
thoroughness. In the harnessing of the Shannon for 
electric power a great and bold enterprise was set on 
foot and is now coming to fruition. It is assumed that 
already within a few months after the start nearly half 
of the total power available is contracted for, and that 
in all probability 1932 will see Ireland faced with the 
necessity of still further extending this source of native 
power—as can be done by the projected extension of 
the embankment scheme. Much of this hopefulness is due 
to the fact that the rapidly growing Ford factory in 
Cork is to be run exclusively by electric power from 
the Shannon. Further it should be generally observed, 
in Ireland and out of Ireland, that one of Mr. Cosgrave’s 
colleagues, Mr. Hogan, has proved himself, in the judg- 
ment of Sir Horace Plunkett, the best Minister of Agri- 
culture in Europe; and that under his guidance the 
Free State’s main industry is moving slowly upward 
out of the trough into which the depression from 1920 
onwards plunged it. The country was understocked 
and ill-stocked; now the number of its cattle has 
increased, but still more the quality of them. That is 
the best barometer. There is no sign that Ireland will 
be a rich land ; but on the other hand she runs no grave 
risks. Her position, economically and politically, is not 
brilliant ; but it is being steadily consolidated. 

STEPHEN GwyNn. 


The History of Irish Linen 


RISH linen history—in the commercial sense of the 
term—really began, when, after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1685, by King Louis XIV of 
France, over 5,000 Huguenot refugees, mostly hand 
spinners and weavers of flax, left Picardy, and settled 
in the counties of Antrim and Down, near Belfast. 

For 300 years previously there had existed a linen 
industry of sorts—entirely domestic at first, but later 
fostered in turn by two famous Lord Deputies, Lord 
Strafford and the Duke of Ormonde—but, owing to lack 
of real direction or incentive, and the difficulties always 
attached to flax culture and manipulation, native Irish 
weavers, using coarse reeds and primitive looms, produced 
linen of a useful but quite ordinary type. Many, indeed, 
were content to weave either wool or linen cloth as occa- 
sion required. 

With the advent of King William II and the immigra- 
tion of the Huguenots, a new position developed. 

From the time of Henry VII manufacturers of English 
woollen cloth had repeatedly objected to the competition 
in similar goods from Ireland, and various restrictions 
were enacted against the Irish article, which remained 
cheaper in the London market. William was approached 
by representatives of the English woollen industry and 
asked “to further the linen and discourage the woollen 
trade in Ireland.” These two points were effected by a 
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new scheme for the organization of linen manufacture 
in Ireland, and the placing of duties on the importation 
of Irish woollens into England. Trouble for one industry 
meant new life for the other. 

Louis Crommelin, a prominent Huguenst, previously 
an important linen manufacturer at Armandcourt in 
Picardy, whom William, when Prince of Orange, had 
met in Amsterdam, was invited to prepare a scheme of 
“organization for linen manufacture in Ireland.” He 
embodied his ideas in a memorial dated April, 1699. The 
Treasury, in agreement with the Commissioners of 
Trade and Plantations, recommended his proposals 
and effect was given by a Royal patent. From that time 
onward the manufacture of Irish Linen entered upon a 
new phase. Crommelin undertook to advance the sum 
of £10,000 towards the development, on which he was to 
receive eight per cent, interest; he was appointed 
“‘ Overseer of the Royal Linen Manufactures of Ireland,” 
and received £200 per annum “for his pains in carrying 
out the said work.” When he took over his responsibili- 
ties the total value of linen exported did not exceed 
£6,000 per annum, an amount which seemed ridiculous 
to him after his experience in France. 

Trustees were appointed to form a Linen Board, eighty 
in number, twenty from each of the four Provinces of 
Ireland. This Board had many powers conferred by 
various Acts of Parliament, and a comprehensive scheme 
for putting them into action was agreed to. Premiums 
for flax cultivation, instruction in hand spinning, new 
looms, with certificates and special privileges for the 
weaving of good cloth, were among the early features 
introduced. 

When Crommelin died in 1727, linen exports had risen 
to over £200,000 per annum, and the type of linen manu- 
factured had vastly improved. During the remainder 
of the eighteenth century the handicrafts of spinning 
and weaving extended rapidly. The whirr of the spinning 
wheel and click of the shuttle became familiar sounds in 
almost every home among the hills and valleys of Ulster, 
and white linen bleaching on the green grass was a 
pleasing industrial feature amid the rich landscape. 

The invention of the power loom about 1787, with its 
later evolution and introduction into Irish factories about 
1840, also the spinning frame, created a new phase of 
Jinen production, made necessary by an increased world 
demand. Hand spinning of flax in Ireland died out 
many years ago, but the hand loom still remains in 
certain districts, and is used mostly for weaving fine 
table damask. During the past 150 years Irish hand 
looms have produced the finest damask the world has 
seen, cloths and napkins with designs that have added 
beauty and distinction to Royal tables in almost every 
Court in Europe; cloths have been produced within the 
past few months of a texture showing over four hundred 
and thirty threads to the square inch; an aristocrat of 
textiles, scintillating in its snowy whiteness, beauty 
dignity, and simplicity. The power loom is to-day 
responsible for over ninety per cent. of Irish linen pro- 
duction. 

The industry during recent years suffered heavily 
in the general economic “ slump ” which has affected all 
textiles, and there is still considerable unemployment 
in various sections, but, assisted by the Government of 
Northern Ireland in an effort to seek a way out, a new 
form of expression—the Irish Linen Guild—representing 
all sections, spinning, weaving, bleaching, &c., has been 
formed to carry out a new marketing scheme for reliable 
standardized qualities of table linen, bed linen, and 
towels, at economic prices fixed by the industry. These, 
in special transparent wrappers bearing the Guild seal and 





price will be offered throughout Great Britain and Ireland 
Trish linen is now cheap; relatively cheaper than any 
other textile to-day. So if any considerable proportion 
of the women of this country remain “ linen conscious,” 
having still an appreciation of the economy, beauty, and 
charm of good linen, this effort should prove beneficial 
to one of the oldest industries in the Empire. 

Finally, Ulster is a natural home for the manipulation 
of textiles; its people are industrious and adaptable, 
Within what is known as Northern Ireland there is an 
intensity of effort and application to detail not practised 
elsewhere, hence these industrial, economic, and moral 
virtues, expressed as they are to-day in “ Ireland’s lovely 
linens,” give modern distinction to the oldest craft in 
history—the manufacture of fine linen. 

Joun GILLILAND, 

[This concludes the section comprising the special articles on 
Ireland. Irish themes are also treated in the regular book reviews 
and travel columns and in the American notes of the week. In the 
Spectator dated March 22nd we shall include the first of a series 
of four extracts from the diaries of Robert Fulke Greville, which 
are shortly to be published in book form by Messrs. John Lane. 
Next week’s issue also contains a special article by the Marquis of 


Tavistock on ‘‘ Vivisection,” and Professor S. de Madariaga 
analyses the Franco-British psychological conflict in the League.] 


The Attainment of Immortality 


[Professor J. Y. Simpson, D.Sc., is Professor of Natural Science 
at New College and Lecturer in the University of Edinburgh. He 
is the author of several works on Science and Religion, including 
Man and the Attainment of Immortality.] 

HE question “‘If a man die, shall he live again ?” has 
haunted human thought from the beginning. Each 
generation must face it afresh in its own setting, under 
its own compulsions. We may quite well believe with 
Prof. R. A. S. Macalister that the issue in its first tentative 
form was raised in a Mousterian mind, when the rigours 
of the climax of the Great Ice Age drove Man into cave 
life, drove him in upon himself. There, round the fire, 
whose flames cast flickering shadows on the walls and 
roof, while bats played in and out of the cave entrance, 
we may suppose the first wondering questionings arose. 

The outlook of our generation is primarily scientific. 
The scientific approach here is commonly held to be 
neutral. Time was when, set on a pedestal by himself 
and opposed in thought to all the rest of creation, Man 
was held to be the standard by which everything was 
to be judged. Everything was explained from him 
downwards, and he himself was considered to be an 
inherently immortal being. To-day he is seen to 
be the climax of a broadly progressive process, which, 
linking the inorganic and the organic, through many 
stages has issued in him. Man is the outcome of the 
travail of a world, it may be of a universe: in a most 
literal sense he can be shewn to be the physical heir of all 
the ages. But the method of the process becomes gradu- 
ally more clear. It is throughout selective. The 
organism, as agent, is reacting all the time to the stimuli 
of a gradually unmasking environment. Further, the 
character of the survival-determining criterion is seen 
to have risen as life advanced. At first, on the unicellular 
plane of life, it lay in mere powers of assimilation. The 
forms that assimilated food best most quickly reached 
the limit of growth at which division, and so multipli- 
cation, set in, to provide more surface for further assimi- 
lation. Thereafter new methods of reproduction proved 
to be the criterion of advance, and later muscular or 
physical development. Then mind became increasingly 
the survival-determining factor, till, in the early phases 
of man’s tribal and State development, it became evident 
that the survival-determining criterion is moral. If this 
is true of the group, it is likely to be true of the individual 
life in its deeper relationship to ultimate reality, if such 
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relationship there be. Again, when we consider in the 
light of the evolutionary history of man the impossibility 
of putting your finger on any stage in that advance and 
saying “ From this point onwards we are dealing with an 
inherently immortal being,” or giving any reason for such 
arbitrary delimitation—and, finally, the impossibility 
of believing that men in their lusts have been furnished 
with the power of pro-creating inherently immortal beings 
—we realize how completely this generation will have to 
surrender the Platonic mythology, which, apparently, in 
its turn, was borrowed from Orphic sources. 


Perhaps it may be that at its core the developmental 
process of the universe is qualitative rather than quan- 
titative. The evolutionary process, at any rate, tends, 
as we understand it better, to give that impression. Sir 
James H. Jeans, in his latest book, observes : “* We must 
learn to think of energy not only in terms of quantity, 
but also in terms of quality.” The universe, it is sug- 
gested accordingly, is ultimately a qualitative rather 
than a quantitative affair. Life—which always involves 
actively sustained relationship with various aspects of the 
environment—may in its highest form of developed human 
personality be ultimately dependent on active, living, 
and willed relationship with that environment, in its 
ultimate form of the Infinite Mind-Energy, which is God, 
so far as the possibility of immortality is concerned. 
Words and symbols fail, but it is apparent that this view 
is not altogether foreign to New Testament writers. 
Possibly it was, in some cases, their instinctive belief. 

It is not easy to assess the damage done to Christian 
thought by the Platonic mythology. The doctrine 
that Nature was evil, and matter the source of evil, 
was Platonic teaching which the Church tried to counteract 
not altogether successfully by its insistence upon God 
as Creator of Heaven and Earth. But when our Lord 
spoke of the possibility of man “ destroying himself” 
(Luke ix. 25), it came with such a shock to minds in 
the grip of the Platonic doctrine of the inherent immor- 
tality of the soul that His teaching was toned down 
to vague, toothless suggestions about “ losing one’s 
soul.” This is hardly the place for any far-reaching 
discussion of the points at issue. Suflice it to say— 
and here no one can any more afford to be dogmatic 
than he can afford to be unconcerned—that the teaching 
of Scripture seems to be more directly in the line of the 
evolutionary point of view outlined above than of the 
Greek philosopher. We may deem this so even by 
the questions put to Jesus and left unanswered by Him. 
“Lord,” He was eagerly besought on one occasion, 
“are there few that be saved?” He might so easily 
have answered in terms of the amiable outlook of Uni- 
versalism. His reply was quite other. “Strive to 
enter in at the strait gate: for many, I say unto you, 
will seck to enter in, and shall not be able ” (Luke xiii. 
23,24). St. Paul, starting from the position that God 
“alone hath immortality ” (1 Tim. vi. 16, R.V.), @.e., 
is alone essentially immortal, is as clear as the Fourth 
Gospel on the method of attainment of eternal life, 
and even more convinced as to the inevitable issue in 
the case of those who do not know wherein their life 
consists, and the so-called fate of the wicked. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews is full of this point of view, and 
occasional passages, such as that referring to those that 
“have right to the tree of life” (Rev. xxii. 14), 
seem to have depths of meaning and implication packed 
into them, to which no reference is ever made in the 
average commentary. The evolutionary process is a 
unity, and its basal methods seem to be the same even 
if the survival-determining criterion changes as_ the 
process pushes on to finer issues. Throughout “ many 





are called, but few are chosen,” and in a certain real 
sense they choose themselves, which yet does not conflict 
with that farther vital word, ‘‘ Ye have not chosen me, 
but I have chosen you.” For it is a reciprocal movement 
—an out-giving on the one hand and an appropriation 
on the other—and each must have his spontaneous 
independent initiation, if we are not dealing with a 
marionette show. Every living organism depends for 
the expression of its qualities—potential all of them, 
up to that stage—upon stimuli received from, and in 
relationship with, its environment. Its life, spiritual 
and physical, depends on its active response to that 
environment which in its ultimate sense is God. And 
so cach individual human being is a potential candidate 
for immortality, and while no one can set limits to the 
love of God, our conception of human personality must 
include the possibility of human wills deliberately putting 
themselves out of all relationship with God and resisting the 
Love of God in Christ, till they have destroyed themselves. 

In days when men and women, shy of ecclesiasticism, 
were yet never so anxious to get down to reality, and 
discover afresh the meaning and significance of religion 
for civilization and the individual life, it is high time 
for all who are conscious of this supreme need of their 
generation, not merely to help expose and clear away 
the mediaeval mustiness and modern mirages of much 
present day theology, but return in all simplicity to the 
way of life exemplified by Him who brought “life and 
immortality to light,” of whom it was said, with the 
clearest insight into that scheme of things in which 
He has been and is the most significant event, that it 
simply ‘‘ was not possible that He should be holden of 
death ” (Acts ii. 24). J. Y. Simpson. 

[Next week we shall publish the second article in this new series 
on “ Personal Immortality.” The Rev. J. K. Mozley, D.D., wilt 
write on “Immortality and the Value of Personality.” | 


The “ Bacchae” at Cambridge 


AMBRIDGE has broken new ground in producing 
the Bacchae. Of Euripides the Ion was produced 
forty years ago and the Iphigenia in Tauris a little later, 
and now with admirable enterprise the finest, to many 
minds, and assuredly the most difficult of his plays to 
appraise and explain has been performed, for the first 
time, so far as we know, for many centuries. The 
executors of Euripides produced it just after his death, 
and it was acted in Athens and elsewhere for a time. 
Pagan and Christian writers have borrowed from it at 
all times since then. There is little here of “‘ Euripides 
the human” or of “ the touches of things common till 
they rose to touch the spheres,” that Mrs. Browning 
found in other plays. The play has its passages of wild 
grandeur that are almost Aeschylean, and a solemn, 
dreadful treatment of madness inflicted by divine power, 
in which the audience is spared nothing of horror and 
pity. The more ghastly scene of Agave with her son’s 
head is scarcely more weird than the “ fascination” 
scene in which Dionysus gradually asserts his power 
over Pentheus until he has a crazy victim at his bidding. 
Very wisely and mercifully the production last week 
attempted no indication of controversial interpretations. 
There were no laboured hints of matriarchal legends, of 
women’s rights, or of Dr. Verrall’s theories, whose de- 
lightful ingenuity would have puzzled Euripides. The 
play was not one of the Euripidean series written in 
Athens for competition at the Dionysia. It was the 
work of his old age at the Court of Archelaus, and 
seems to us to be the teaching of his disillusion over 
human intelligence, summed up in 7 copdv 0d copia of the 
Second Chorus; ‘the foolishness of God is wiser than 
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men”; and with the punishment of ‘ps,. with which 
most tragedies are concerned. The lesson of thankfulness 
for the good and pleasant things that Dionysus brought 
to man as against a stark puritanism is simpler and is 
rarer in tragedy. No tricks were played with the text, 
but the last scene, where the god pronounces the doom 
of Cadmus and Agave, was sensibly and substantially 
cut on account of the well-known mutilations and 
imperfections. 


The scenery was novel and effective, with departures 
from antiquarian correctness. There was no_ pretence 
of reproducing the altar of Dionysus which was invariably 
the central object at Athens, but the play, none the less, 
kept that ultimate sense of worship which prevails in 
other plays in which Dionysus himself does not appear. 
The royal palace was placed to the right instead of in 
the centre of the stage, to give that honour to the shrine 
of Semele. The dresses of the Chorus were original 
rather than beautiful, but their merit appeared in the 
colour schemes of’the dances, though they did not lend 
the grace of line which could be seen, for instance, in 
the robes of the Bacchantes on a beautiful little altar 
which was in Lansdowne House. ‘The figure of Dionysus 
himself had the right effeminate charm of the dispenser 
of pleasure. Pentheus was the handsome blusterer that 
we expect until he is undone by the “ fascination.” All 
the acting was good except at two points. To our mind 
the “ fascination ” was taken too abruptly and lost the 
gradual growth of horror. Secondly, the comic sporting 
of Cadmus and in a less degree of Tiresias (whose blindness 
the actor seemed to forget), when they set out for the 
revels, was out of place. They were following a divine 
instinct, not a “lark,” and the Cadmus of that scene 
could never have been the infinitely tender father of the 
last, when he brings Agave to her senses. The clocution 
was admirable. The two long narrative speeches were 
so delivered that every word could be followed and the 
two actors without any labouring spoke with great feeling. 
The music was a surprise to many. It was not, as is 
usual, composed for the play, but entirely adapted from 
operas of Handel that are known only to musical scholars. 
The ingenuity expended must have been great, but was 
not apparent. All the necessary dignity was there. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous success was in the famous 
chorus with its refrain, 8 1 xadov gpirov ae, The singing 
reached a high standard, especially with the remarkable 
leading tenor. 


These plays, carefully mounted and performed at 
Oxford, Cambridge, Bradfield or elsewhere in England, 
revived, too, abroad in ancient Sicilian or other theatres, 
are classics, and a classic work is one upon which time 
has no effect. The spirit survives through the ages. 
Even the Roman comedies, Greek at second hand, as 
played at Westminster, are alive to-day: and great 
passages can be spoken by Eton boys in knee-breeches 
and silk stockings without seeming absurd. Pedantry 
may have a hand in preparation: mere antiquarianism 
may prevail over art or intelligence on a small point here 
or there. But the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles 
Euripides, and Aristophanes are immortal classics. 
Time after time the man who vaunts himself to be “ prae- 
tical’ has come to mock and always he has remained to 
pray. He has thought that his emotions (if he had any) 
were proof against the purging by pity and fear as 
threatened by “an old tag,” until he has suffered the 
experience and felt a better man therefor. So, too, it 


seemed a joke to call a classical education “ fortifying.” 
Yct the man who has learnt the lessons of the Bible 
(we do not speak here of its sacred side as well) and of 
the Greek tragediaus, lessons of beauty, nobility and awe, 
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is fortified for the struggles of life as other men are not 
All round us we hear complaints of the results of a narrow 
education that is no education, but a futile specializing 
aimed at securing quick material returns. The War 
opened the eyes of many to the effects of that materialism, 
Since the Peace we have heard of the gradually but 
steadily growing appreciation of a classical education, 
It holds its own in the Universities and Public Schools, 
and is spreading healthily into the schools provided from 
our rates and taxes, where scholars have until now had 
little chance of its blessings. This performance of the 
Bacche last week is not an action isolated from the 
movement, but it has been a vivid, stimulating and de. 
lightful event within that movement. 


Ewan Agnew 


T is with deep regret that we learn of the death of 
Mr. Ewan Agnew, for five years a director of the 
Spectator and a frequent contributor. We desire to 
express our deep but unavailing sympathy with his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Agnew and his young 
wife. The ways of Providence are never more inscrutable 
than when a young life is stricken down, they are doubly 
so in the case of one so full of promise as Ewan Agnew, 
who, had it not been for his protracted ill-health would 
have one day succeeded his father as managing director 
of Punch. 

Ewan Agnew was the only surviving child of his 
parents, his sister Joy having died at the age of 
twenty-two. The present writer saw Ewan Agnew on 
many occasions, while at Eton, New College, or home 
on leave from Lord Allenby’s Force in the Near East, 
and in the Spectator office. His contributions to the 
Spectator were mainly dramatic and musical criticisms, 

Ewan Agnew was one of those rare spirits whose 
presence made you feel better and with whom you could 
not associate the thought of evil. His interests were 
wide and covered besides the theatre and music, politics, 
travel and hunting. And then came the tragedy of 
an illness which left him more or less of an invalid, and 
the. heroic cheerfulness with which he bore his physical 
disabilities. On the last occasion on which the present 
writer saw him he seemed stronger in health and spoke 
quite hopefully of the future. The final chapter was 
a sudden attack on Saturday last and a sleep from which 
he did not awake—a peaceful and painless end. 


E. W. 


The Function of Criticism 
M® GEOFFREY WEST'S little book* on _ the 

future of literary criticism will certainly have 
justified its existence if it provides the occasion of essays 
so admirable in temper and so just in discrimination as 
that of Mr. Bonamy Dobrée. That, at least, in my 
opinion, like Mr. West’s own essay, is literary criticism, 
whatever may be my judgment on the principles which 
it implicitly asserts. 

Mr. Dobrée’s underlying assertion is dogmatic. It 
is that literary criticism is one thing, and one thing 
only. And that various other things, among which 
the present productions of Mr. Eliot, Mr. Richards, and 
myself are reckoned, since they are not this one thing, 
are not literary criticism. Mr. Richards’ two excellent 
books are not, says Mr. Dobrée, “ strictly speaking, 
literary criticism.” Mr. Eliot and myself, he implies, 
are in a slightly different case :, we once wrote literary 
criticism, and now we do not. Of my own Keats and 
Shakespeare he says, categorically, that it is not literary 
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* The Future of Literary Criticism. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 
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criticism ; and he appears, by implication at least, to 
say the same about Mr. Eliot’s brilliant essay on Dante. 

Since Mr. Dobrée generously admits that what we do 
js well worth doing, although it is not, or is no longer, 
literary criticism, it may appear that I am quarrelling 
about a mere word. But mere words, as a literary 
critic, whether active or emeritus, knows well, are very 
important. And it seems to me that to restrict the name 
of literary criticism as Mr. Dobrée wishes to restrict it 
will result in a deeper confusion than that which he 
desires to avoid. He desires to avoid ‘just that 
confusion between criticism and religion which will 
make all clarity impossible’ ; and he proposes to avoid 
it by persuading critics to “interest themselves in 
literature as an independent activity.” This examination 
of literature as an independent activity is literary 
criticism, according to Mr. Dobrée, and nothing else 
deserves the name. 

But the whole question is whether literature is an 
independent activity. It is perfectly true that no piece 
of writing deserves to be considered as literature unless 
it is informed by certain qualities, inordinately difficult 
to define, which make it unique. True literature is. 
incapable of paraphrase; you cannot say the same 
thing in other words. In true literature, language, as 
Wordsworth said, is the incarnation of thought. This 
process of incarnation is sui generis. Where it has 
occurred, there is literature; where not, something 
different. In this very peculiar sense, the making of 
literature is an independent activity. 

But independent, used in this sense, is a very 
misleading word. Unique, incommensurable, specific— 
all these are more exact. The gift of utterance is a 
rare and peculiar gift; a talent which, if given, can 
be multiplied by labour, but if denied cannot be acquired. 
It is an added or finer faculty, a sixth sense. But to 
attempt to separate it from the total human being in 
whom it is operant is a manifest abstraction. Like all 
efforts at abstraction, this may be useful and valuable ; 
it is the basis of what may be loosely called technical 
criticism. And technical criticism is a very rare product 
indeed. Of those who have practised it in my time 
with any marked success, I can think only at this moment 
of the Poet Laureate and the late Marcel Proust. They 
are great craftsmen who have occasionally tried to 
analyse their craft. 

What such men have practised is assuredly literary 
criticism. It is very rare, and very precious. But to 
restrict literary criticism to this kind would be to kill it 
altogether. This is emphatically not the literary 
criticism practised by Aristotle or Coleridge, as 
Mr. Dobrée appears to imply. Aristotle’s criticism, 
again, is quite different from Coleridge’s. Aristotle’s 
criticism might reasonably be called scientific; its 
analogues to-day might be found in the criticism of 
Mr. Lubbock or Mr. Richards. Coleridge’s is a curious 
and rather precarious blend of the technical and ultra- 
philosophical. ‘To include all these under the same kind 
does not promote clarity. There have been many kinds 
of good literary criticism in the past. 

But common to all kinds of good literary criticism is 
the acknowledgement, open or implicit, of the uniqueness 
of the literary fact. From that all good literary critics 
begin. Some may content themselves with the fact, 
and seek to exhibit it and to make it appreciable to 
those—the enormous majority—who do not realize its 
existence. Others, like myself, may be possessed by a 
passion of curiosity to grasp in their totality the nature 
of the men by whom some of the most striking examples 
of this fact have been produced. Others yet, above all 


in this curiously conscious age, may seek to know why 
this fact is so highly valued by themselves ; to establish, 
if they can, the reason for their profound response to 
this fact, and why their response to some forms of it is 
so much more profound than their response to other 
forms. These considerations do not trouble Mr. Dobrée, 
and there is no reason at all why he should be disturbed 
by them, if he is not disturbed by them already. But 
equally there is no sound reason why he should refuse 
the name of literary critics to those who are. 

And there is this also to be said. Ultimately, a 
position such as Mr. Dobrée’s rests on the belief that 
the literary fact, where it indisputably occurs, is always 
of the same value; that literary perfection is itself 
ultimate ; that between two artistically perfect pieces 
of literature there can be no preference except on 
grounds which are irrelevant to the literary fact. That, 
in the criticism of art, is a familiar position to-day. I 
disagree with it entirely, though I recognize that it is a 
useful working hypothesis for a certain kind of criticism. 
My own position is simple. I hold that literature is the 
incarnation of thought and emotion and that without 
this incarnation there is no literature. But the quality 
of the emotion and thought thus incarnated is as 
essential a part of the literary fact as is the incarnation 
itself. Therefore it is not merely the right, but the 
duty, of the literary critic to prefer one piece of true 
literature to another, and to justify his preferences, if 
he can, to himself and to the world at large. 

And this cannot be done unless a critic is prepared to 
adventure into the realm of what Mr. Dobrée calls 
“religion.” There is no escape. Either we must follow 
the poets where they lead, or give up the attempt to 
follow them at all. It is not really practicable to say : 
‘‘Here the poet enters the realm of ‘religion,’ therefore 
I will not follow him.” For in that attitude is involved 
the old fallacy of a form that is separable from the 
content, and can be appreciated apart from it. In true 
literature the content is the form, and the form is the 
content. We cannot receive the one without the other. 
And since in the past various great writers of poetry 
and prose have been so careless of our modern prejudices 
as to express attitudes and experiences which are either 
definitely religious, or akin to religious, we must, as 
critics, either be prepared to submit to their imposition 
of such attitudes and experiences upon us, or ignore 
all but the accidental part of them. 

J. MrippLeron Murry. 


In Praise of Aunts 


LITTLE girl said to me once: “ What a good 

thing it is that Aunts are so fond of children.” 
I asked her in return, ‘ But why should they not be ?” 
She answered gravely, ‘‘ Because Aunts never have any 
children of their own.” 

This, like many of the remarks of children, has an 
inward wisdom that dawns slowly upon an older mind. 
I believe the ideal Aunt is single in most cases. The very 
splendour of her is that she has “the heart at leisure 
from itself”? to devote to other people’s children. 

When I think of all that Aunts mean to somebody’s 
children I feel that no tribute can be worthy of them, 
save that ocean of love and trust, often, alas! unex- 
pressed, which is rightly theirs. 

If an Aunt chooses single blessedness she makes of it 
often a blessed singleness which leaves her free to give 
her heart and mind to a hundred poor and needy ones. 
For it is not only children who need mothering. Often 
old people need it far more eagerly. 
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“* Will you tell me,” said a Relieving Officer once to me, 
looking at somebody’s Aunt Mary who was passing: by, 
“‘ how that lady ever escaped a husband, such a pleasant 
jolly lady as she is?” 

Examples are in this case better than precepts. Each 
of us knows an ideal Aunt, probably several of them. But 
let me present one or two, that I may thereby evoke other 
people’s Aunts and hear you ery, “Oh! but I wish you 
knew Aunt So-and-so.” 

At the moment I am thinking of Aunt Minnie, who 
lives in a beautiful part of Sligo quite near to Qucen 
Maeve’s mountain, Knockrea. I am bold to use her name 
and to hope that she and her innumerable nephews and 
nieces will forgive me. To obtain the freedom of her 
Auntship is better than gaining the freedom of some dull 
city. Aunt Minnie is somewhere in the ’eighties. Now, 
if you meet her you will not guess who she is, for you would 
say, “‘ Well, perhaps the early ’seventies.” 

Sympathy with the rising and with the risen generation 
is her chief quality. While you talk to her you realize 
that spirit is unquenchably youthful. Aunt Minnie has 
read everything, all the reviews, all the new books and 
has her definite opinion about them. She was discussing 
Jew Siiss when I saw her two years ago. By now she 
will be comparing the later books with it. If anyone 
has been to Sligo I say instinctively, “I’m sure you know 
Aunt Minnie.” In this perfect culmination of Auntship 
her surname is as lost as the surname of Royalty. Her 
grand-nephew was speaking of our greatest poet. “‘ We 
saw him this summer in Sligo ; of course, he came to see 
Aunt Minnie.” But—of course! Now I shall look for 
Aunt Minnie in his poems. 

Then there is Aunt Mary. Half Ireland calls her 
Aunt. Her parties are still glowing in the memories of 
many. Her heart is young because it is entirely absorbed 
in the younger generation and in their children again. 
Never have I met an old lady who lived so much in a 
spiritual out-of-doors. Her own ills (and most Aunts 
have rheumatism) were of no concern except that they 
hindered her eager visits to see this or that beloved child 
of her heart. She was a centre of news. For all write 
to her. How many an Aunt is the receiver and retailer 
of family news, keeping the clan together, explaining the 
cousins to each other, relating family history, keeping old 
legends and home sayings alive! When such an Aunt 
goes the clan will drift apart and—if you have Scottish 
blood you will agree—this is a pity. 

I have spoken so far of Aunts in the singular, but so 
many families boast Aunts in the plural. At one period 
nearly every Victorian family had at least two Aunts 
living in the old home, looking after old people and 
receiving the younger ones. We spoke of.“ the Aunts.” 
The Aunts were people to consult about everything. 
What they thought was very important. The Aunts so 
often helped with school fees, with trousseaux, with a 
project for going abroad. This readiness to be interested 
and to help was their characteristic. The law, though it 
seems ungallant in its retention of the term “ Spinster ” 
in legal papers, is, no doubt, really deep-sighted. For 
spinster is a busy, beautiful word. It suggests one with 
clever hands spinning a thread that will later be woven 
into something warm and bright. Aunts are constantly 
spinning useful threads. It is a deserved compliment 
paid to them by the B.B.C. in allotting the Children’s 
Hour to Aunts rather than to Mothers. 


And apart from the care of children, who, if at all 
pleasant, bring their own reward, there are so many 
works for Aunts to do. The world is such a disorderly 
place, always at sixes and sevens, within itself. It needs 
regiments, battalions of kind. determined Aunts to tidy 
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it up, as it were. The disorderly who amuse themselves 
too well, the ineffective who can never take care of them. 
selves, the good societies which want workers—all these 
are in pitiful need of Aunts. There seems everywhere an 
impassioned demand for Aunts to put aside their own 
concerns and come and tidy up the world. Often I have a 
suspicion that that great society the “* Mothers Union” 
really consists of Aunts, and as for the Girls’ Friendly 
Society it surely owes its life and soul to them. Apart 
from these notoriously good works the Arts are in need 
of Aunts. Libraries, Picture Galleries, lecture halls 
would be much emptier without them. If they are ubi- 
quitous it is well for the world that owns them. 
I give you a toast—the Aunts—God bless them ! 
. W. M. Lerrs, 


Capital Punishment 
Essay Competition 


THE Select Committee of the House of Commons . 


appointed to consider the question of Capital Punish- 
ment has been meeting weekly since the end of 
January. In view of the public interest created 
by this enquiry, the Spectator has decided to offer three 
prizes of ten guineas, five guineas, and three guineas 
respectively for the best three Essays submitted on 
The Problem of the Death Penalty in England To-day, 
Entries should be sent to 
THE ComPETITION Epiror, 

The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 2, 
and marked “ Capital Punishment” in the top left. 
hand corner. 

The Editor is glad to announce that Sir John Withers, 
M.P., and Mr. Laurence Housman have kindly consented 
to act with him as judges. 

It is desired that the Essays submitted should be in 
the nature of a critical study of the subject, and they 
will be judged according to merit irrespective of whether 
their writers approve or disapprove of Capital Punish- 
ment. Essays, which should in no case exceed 2,000 
words, should be on one side of the paper only, and 
if possible be typed. Essays should be submitted not 
later than March 38lst, 1930, and the Editor reserves 
publication rights in all Essays submitted. 


Music 
[FaLLa, Spanisi CoMPoser.| 

PREOCCUPATION with folk-songs has been one of the most 
prominent features of recent music history. That is not to 
say that the preoccupation has always been wise or profitable. 
In some quarters it became a cult, all but sacred, and cer- 
tainly not without the element of snobbery. In others, it led 
some of the minor talents among composers to try their head 
at ‘“‘ arrangement,” at playing charades with folk-tunes. In 
others, the activities were marked by a lack of. discrimina- 
tion.: Any tune that was newly discovered was, of course, 
a folk-song. 

We rarely encounter a folk-song collector or scholar whose 
knowledge is wide enough to be informative to the ordinary 
musician.’ He shows us a few trees. and tells us to assume that 
the wood is a repeated pattern of these. An indigenous feature 
of rhythm or melody in a single song is enlarged into an 
essential racial characteristic. 

Mr. J. B. Trend is one of the few exceptions. His writings 
on Spain and Spanish Music have always combined enthusiasm 
with a rather cynical mistrust of generalizations. They 
allowed no reader to plume himself upon newly-acquired 
knowledge, but rather incited him to make enquiry for him- 
self. His last book, Manuel de Falla and Spanish Music, is 
a good example of his work. Falla himself once wrote that 
music is not made to be understood, but to be felt. Only s0 
can the composcer’s intention be understood. Mr. Trend has 
made this the object of his study—to arrive at an understand- 
ing of Falla’s intentions. 

He begins by giving an account of the research work of 
Felipe Pedrell, whose influence upon Falla is a very important 
factor. Falla himself wrote: ‘ Pedrell was a-master in the 
highest sense of the word, for both by precept and example he 
showed Spanish musicians where their road lay and led them 


along it himself.” Pedrell’s work in collecting ‘and editing 


Spanish folk-song may be compared with that of Cecil Sharp 
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In connection with English folk-song ; and the relation between 
Pedrell and Falla is not unlike that between Sharp and 
Vaughan Williams. 

Mr. Trend goes on to discuss the Spanish idiom. He 

ints out that to many people Spanish music is anything 
that conforms to the type defined by Bizet’s Carmen, and 
confirmed by Lalo’s Capriccio. This shallow notion is the 
cause of all the misunderstanding of serious modern Spanish 
music. According to Falla, three events have been influential 
in determining the versatile character of Spanish music ; 
the use of Byzantine liturgical music by the Spanish Church ; 
the Muslim invasion; and the comiuy of the gipsies. We 
are warned against assigning too much importance to Moorish 
influence. Writers on the subject are too prone to use the 
Moors as a ready-made solution of any tiresome and obscure 
roblem. The truth is that the Moors were influenced by 
the Spaniards, at least in some respects. Pedrell makes 
this point when he writes: ‘Spanish music owes nothing 
essential to the Arabs or the Moors, who probably did no 
more than re-form certain ornamental figures common to the 
oriental and Persian systems from which Arab music was 
derived.”” But (to show how complex this problem is) Falla 
qualifies this opinion and finds in the dance music of the 
Moors of Andalucia, elements which are absent from Spanish 
liturgical music. He has also discovered in cante hondo 
(a group of Andalusian folk-songs) features which seem to 
correspond with some of the melodic types of India. This 
chapter goes on to develop the interesting theme in detail. 
It is the centre-piece of Mr. Trend’s book, and students of 
Spanish music will be grateful to the author for the lucid 
way in which he has stated his difficult case. 

Having set his historical background, Mr. Trend brings 
his hero on to the stage. He is careful to throw upon him 
no glaring spotlight. Instead, he surrounds him with a 
skilfully contrived atmosphere borrowed from de la Mare’s 
Arabia. In this setting of soft, dim light, the characteristics 
of Falla as a composer are sharply defined. We see him 
as the evoking poet of his own province (Andalusia). We 
see Debussy in the misty background and realize their true 
relationship. At the beginning (“La Vida Breve’’) Falla 
is not quite sure of his direction, but in the three Nocturnes 
for orchestra and pianoforte (1916) he strikes a personal 
attitude. Then follow “El Amor Brujo,” in which he 
definitely establishes himself as a composer for the theatre, 
the “ Fantasia Bética,” dedicated to Arthur Rubinstein, and 
the ballet “The Three Cornered Hat,’ which will always 
be remembered as one of the happiest achievements of the 
Diaghilev régime. Then we see him disguising his purely 
Spanish aspect in “ The Puppet Show” and the Concerto 
for harpsichord and small orchestra, which was given in 
London in June, 1927. It is here that Mr. Trend shows 
his cleverness as a stage manager, for, if we have understood 
him aright in the earlier chapters we shall see that these 
works are not so much disguises as revelations of the com- 
poser’s essentially national spirit. ‘To make the point a new 
character appears, Domenico Scarlatti. He is given Spanish 
clothes to wear and we are content to think of him as a 
Spaniard. Then we see how alike these two are in their style 
and methods. ‘The passion is there, but it is always 
expressed with concision and clarity.” That is Mr. Trend’s 
observation. ‘The words can equally well be applied to his 
own presentation of Manuel de Falla, Spanish composer. 

Basit. MAINE. 


A Letter from India 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 


We have been struggling all this week to follow the workings 
of Mr. Gandhi’s flexible and far from simple mind. If that is 
our difficulty here, how much greater must be yours in Britain 
seeking to sift the wheat from the chaff in Indian politics 
with no better guide than fragmentary cablegrams! As 
we are on the eve of a direct challenge to ordered Government, 
and of an effort to bring the administration to a standstill 
by organized lawlessness, some thread through this labyrinth 
must be sought. 

Mr. Gandhi has a hatred of force. He has equally a deep 
regard for ahimsa, which he translates as love or charity. 
But at the same time he has a profound belief in non-co-opera- 
tion, first as a means of bringing the Government to its 
knees, and further as a means of preparing the Indian people 
through sacrifice to fitness for independence. We do him 
no injustice when we say he associates with these attributes 
a love of power and a dislike of any form of. control; he 
sees power slipping from him through the growth of the 
revolutionary movement fanned by the Congress ; he is not 
a young man, and if he is to strike it must be quickly. 

At the Lahore Congress Mr. Gandhi suffered the most 
severe setback in his political career. For all the outward 
veneration expressed for his personality and character, 
he was almost beaten by a determined body of revolutionaries 
who reject his creed of non-violence ; he failed in the attempt 
s0-to reorganize the Congress Committee that it should be 


subservient to his views. It is scarcely exaggerating to add 
that he was tolerated in this session with the intention of 
shelving him ‘at the next Congress. He found himself, in the 
presence of this band of uncompromising youths, what he 
described himself as not long ago—a back number. This 
situation was met in a manner which illustrates the 
elasticity of mind. The Working Committee of the Congress 
not the Congress Committee which is really the executive body 
—was called to meet at Ahmedabad under the shadow of 
his own ashram. This Committee gave Mr. Gandhi and those 
who believe in non-violence a free hand to start civil dis- 
obedience as and when they desire and in the manner and to 
the extent they decide. 

Let us try to see precisely what this means. The Congress 
steps aside ; Mr. Gandhi is given dictatorial powers to lead 
the no-tax movement; members of the Congress are free 
to co-operate or abstain as they choose. He frankly says that 
he represents no one but himself ; for the moment he proposes 
to use none but inmates of his ashram, eighty in number, who 
have become seasoned in its discipline. Evidently he is torn 
by doubts. Having said at Lahore that the country is not 
prepared for civil disobedience, especially a no-tax campaign 
on a mass scale, even this week he has confessed that he 
is not at all certain that such a state of preparedness has 
been reached. ‘The most charitable interpretation we can 
place on his determination to launch a no-tax campaign is 
that he fears lest, if Congress inaugurates the work, it will 
immediately become violent and revolutionary ; over his 
followers in the ashram he exercises despotic control. But 
it is impossible to resist the impression that this is the act 
of an old gentleman in a hurry, ready to risk all on what 
he recognizes is a gambler’s throw. 

Nothing could better illustrate Mr. Gandhi's divorce from 
realities than the selection of the Salt Tax for the experiment 
in civil disobedience. An official generation ago the tax 
was a matter of acute controversy, as it was high and the 
position was being consolidated. Successive reductions in the 
duty closed the sore, and save for the most unwise step of 
Lord Reading in certifying the doubling of the tax in 1923, 
to raise revenue which was not imperatively necessary, it 
is now of no more than academic interest. The great bulk 
of the salt consumed in India is won from the sea in the 
Bombay Presidency and Madras, or from the brine lake 
of Sambhar in Rajputana, supplemented by the great deposits 
in the Salt Range of the Punjab. Bengal alone is largely 
dependent on imports, chiefly from Aden and Port Said, 
because the sea freight is so much lower than rail charges 
over the immense distances of India. At the present moment 
the Tariff Board is completing an inquiry into the best methods 
of developing the Indian supply to meet the Bengal demand. 
The cost of salt at the works is between three and four annas 
a maund of eighty-two pounds. The duty is one rupee four 
annas a maund, collected at source, and it brings in a revenue 
of about £5,000,000 sterling a year. Supposing Mr. Gandhi 
and his volunteers succeeded in interrupting the supplies 
from one or more of the works, the only result would be a 
shortage in the consuming centres and a great raising of price 
by the middlemen. The loss of a few lakhs of revenue to 
the Government would not amount to “‘a row of beans.” 

The politico-economic absurdity of the proposal does not 
affect the social menace involved in it. In England you are 
so accustomed to the respect for law of a disciplined people 
that you cannot understand the thinness of the crust which 
separates placidity from murder and arson in this land. 
The slightest relaxation of authority and we stand on the 
eve of a holocaust, witness the tragedy of Chauri Chaura 
which disgraced the non-co-operation movement and the 
bloody disturbances in Bombay last February. A population 
ordinarily so peaceful and law-abiding that order is easily 
maintained by a small police force becomes uncontrollable 
in a few seconds if the bonds of authority are relaxed. No 
Government worthy the name can afford to stand idle in 
India the moment its authority is directly challenged ; Mr. 
Gandhi's activities may force the Government of India into 
measures it would gladly avoid, especially on the eve of the 
publication of the Report of the Simon Commission and the 
summoning of The Round Table Conference. In that task 
it must have the unfaltering support of the British Cabinet. 
Any weakness here will set back the hands of the clock for a 
generation. 

If I may try to interpret the general attitude of the 
Indian community towards Mr. Gandhi's fantasies it is one of 
mild exasperation. ‘The paramount need of India is tran- 
quillity in order to restore her credit ; concentration on an 
economic policy to alleviate the weight of unemployment. 
The root causes of the present discontents are largely economic ; 
the lack of a field for the thousands of graduates of our 
universities ; the agricultural distresses arising from the 
heavy decline in the values of all produce ; the severe depres- 
sion in the Bombay textile industry. These will be separately 
discussed ; they can only be aggravated by the confusions of 
a no-tax campaign. 

Bombay. 

February 22nd. 


Your SpeciaL CORRESPONDENT. 
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Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM DUBLIN. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Self-governing Ireland is unlucky in possessing no 
moneyed and landed class to add to national life a dash of 
pageantry and pride. Long ago the tall poppies of the Gaelic 
race were cut down. The chivalry of olden Ireland passed 
away when the brigades sailed away to the Continent long 
ago. The Anglo-Irish landlords were popular as sportsmen 
but they failed to strike root in the nation, and they are 
gone. None remains, therefore, to give the people a bold 
lead in manners, fashions or customs. How much easier 
would be the task of the Gaelic revivalists (to take a single 
example) if the old O’Neills or the later great houses remained 
and exhibited the desired national type on a liberal scale ! 
For lack of social leadership, we are becoming de-Anglicized 
only to be Americanized ; our fashions now are from the films. 

Yet there is one great element of pageantry left to us— 
the Church. The racial enthusiasm which used to express itself 
in the ‘“ monster meetings,’ where the rolling drum and the 
patriotic banner stirred delight in the multitude and gave 
romantic dignity to common life now finds its expression in 
religious assemblies. Never has our generation seen aught 
so impressive, so well-ordered, so inspiring as the mass meetings 
in celebration last year of the centenary of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. At olden, historic shrines like Mellifont Abbey and 
storied Cashel the Mass was celebrated for the first time 
since the Reformation, and whole provinces mustered. In 
Dublin a quarter of a million people gathered ; and I never 
will forget that summer’s afternoon when I waited for hours 
in a boat upon the Liffey before the bridge from which Solemn 
Benediction was given, while files of thousands and thousands 
of men from all parts of Ireland moved down the quays 
in a procession that seemed as if it never would end—and 
all in a solemn hush. 

Recently preparations have been launched for an even 
vaster hosting of our people. It will take place in June, 1932, 
when the Thirty-first International Eucharistic Congtess 
will be held in Dublin. Already plans are being laid for the 
coming of 200,000 folk from America, and at least an equal 
number is expected to come from Britain. 

The coming of the Papal Nuncio gave fresh occasion for 
pageantry. I have seen no finer or more impressive ceremony 
than the welcoming of the Pope’s representative by the 
Archbishop of Dublin and some twenty other members of 
the hierarchy of North and South. When the Nuncio, in 
that strange Franciscan cappa magna moved to the Arch- 
bishop’s throne (which he occupied as he occupies the throne 
of every cathedral) everyone was moved by the dramatic 
significance of the act. By deputy, the Supreme Pontiff 
was present. The Continental Church now is _ palpably 
present, and the gain is national. The Protestant leading 
national journal, the Irish Times, discerns promise for the 
unity of Ireland in the Nuncio’s coming. I think that it is 
right. All conjecture and all fear touching the nature of an 
Irish community free to pursue its dreams will pass away. 
Emancipation, enacted in 1829, is manifestly completed in 
1930. 

The religion of our people, however, is not an affair merely 
of pageantry. It may be the most vivid thing in Irish life, 
and the only thing that now can stir the multitude and set 
the cities ablaze with flags and bonfires ; but it is the deepest 
thing too. This is seen in the foreign missions which are 
sustained by Irish piety. In China the Maynooth Mission 
is the biggest thing in Irish histery since the ancient golden 
age; in Africa, too, great regions are being evangelized 
from secular and other houses in Ireland. The marvellous 
thing about these far-flung missionary activities is not the zeal 
of the missionaries and nuns—one was slain the other day 
by Chinese bandits, and all face mortal peril—but the 
generosity that supports them. I believe that there is not 
one tenement house in all Dublin which does not contribute 
considerable sums annually to the missionary cause. Again, 
school children go about collections with the zeal that might 
be expected to be devoted to games. To my mind this 
national enthusiasm for the missions, although it is a hidden 
reality and seldom comes into the news, is the most remarkable 
phenomenon of Irish life. 

It is all the more remarkable when the economic state of 
the country is considered. Great Britain’s cconomic 
depression inevitably weighs upon Ireland, and it will be 
many a year before the Saorstat has developed an independent 
economy. Accordingly, hardship now is acute. Trade 
revival has not appeared. The national balance is. still 
heavily adverse. Unemployment, although more severe in 


the industrial North, is piteously prevalent everywhere. 
Now comes the news that the Irish flour mills are unable to 
carry on save by amalgamation with British milling companies. 
It is understood that many mills will close down completely. 
It is not too much to say that the country has been shocked by 
the tidings. 


If flour mills cannot live, what can? Is Irish 


agriculture, together with all associated industries, to perish ? 
The cry has gone up appealing to the leading parties of the 
State to drop their feuds and to come together in the endeavour 
to rescue the mills; but this is more easily desired than 
accomplished. The opposition is pledged to the revival of 
tillage by preference for native wheat, and its politica] 
hilosophy is fully protectionist. It proposes to separate the 
free State currency from the British. The party now in 
power never will consent to these drastic methods, and so it 
is difficult to see how united action can be taken. 

Meanwhile, a battle is raging over the censorship of filmy 
and newspapers. The film censor has neither powers to 
censor dialogue in the ‘‘ talkies’ nor machinery to effect it, 
The result is that sordid talking films are being exhibited 
in the theatres with the legend ‘** Plot and dialogue uncensored,” 
The board of censors has been constituted at last, but no 
great change is visible as yet. Papers advertising “ birth 
control”? appliances circulate, apparently, quite freely, 
It is stated that the law cannot touch them if the advertise- 
ments are not supported by editorial approval or propaganda, 
Thus, all that the censorship set out to do has yet to be done, 
and the law seems to be insufficient to enforce the intentions 
of its enactors. Leading champions of censorship are declaring 
that the whole thing has collapsed, and the present session of 
the Dail is likely to see a strong effort to reopen the whole 
question and to bring a very drastic censorship indeed into 
being. 

re interesting aspect of the language movement is the 
publication of scores of books, original and _ translated, 
under Government subsidy. At the moment I am reading 
with gusto a good rendering of Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s novel 
At the Villa Rose. The biggest stir has been caused by a 
book called An t-Oileénach (‘‘ The Islander”), which was 
written by an old islander of the Blasketts. Someone told him 
that he ought to write down the story of his life. He said 
that he had nothing to tell. Whatever had happened to him 
save to fight the storms and to gather seawrack for the land ? 
A Russian autobiography was read to him (I think it was 
Gorki’s, but I am not learned in the Russians) and he 
exclaimed : ‘*‘ Why, I could write a book like that!” So did 
he. It is a volume of exquisitely racy diction and of curious 
vividness, etching quietly the common round, the humours 
and the griefs, of cottage life on the last brink of Europe, 
where, as Dr. Robin Flower has said, the Middle Ages are finally 
guttering out. If you would let me, Sir, I would tell you of. 
this book—this glimpse of a dying age—at the length of 
columns ! 

We are hoping to see the Lane Picture Bequest in Ireland 
yet. The Free State Government has enabled Dublin to become 
possessed of one of the finest old buildings of the city— 
Charlemont House—as the home for a Municipal Art Gallery,’ 
and has given £20,000 for the building of a fine new wing 
in which it is hoped to house the Lane pictures. The notion 
current is that London will recognize that Sir Hugh Lane’s 
desire has been accomplished, in that a fitting setting for the 
pictures has been provided. It is thought that his known 
last wish, although judicially invalid, that Dublin should 
have the: pictures, will be recognized, and a loan sine die 
of the pictures granted to the city for which originally and 
finally he designed his bequest. We need these pictures ; and 
assuredly London can spare them. One recalls what Dr. W. B. 
Yeats wrote in 1912 concerning Dublin’s needs in art :— 

Look up in the sun’s eye and give 

What the exultant heart calls good, 
That some new day may breed the best 
Because you gave, not what they would, 
But the right twigs for an eagle’s nest. 


—I am, Sir, &e. Your DuBLIN CORRESPONDENT, 
> > > 


Our Rulers: Feb. 7th 


OveER a certain House, of fame 

That once was great, is writ the name: 
‘“*Mother of Parliaments”; and there, 
Voicing the feeling in the air, 

Of Members full three parts have said : 
They will be happy to be fed— 

And have at last their conscience stilled— 
On meat that is humanely killed ; 

For we have lagged behind the Scot, 

And they have sworn that we shall not, 
And pledged themselves to wipe all trace 
Of callousness from England’s face. 

But do you think they'll get their way, 
And pass the law they want? Not they! 
Oh no! The meat trade’s dictum “ goes,” 
The butchers lead us by the nose. 


JOHN GALSWORTHYs 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


Tue “ Repusiic or IRELAND” Loans. 

A curious situation faces the receivers for the ‘‘ Republic 
of Ireland” Loans raised in the United States from 1919 to 
1921 to finance the establishment of the Irish Republic. 
Although it is nearly three years since a Supreme Court 
of Justice of New York held that the Irish Republic had never 
existed as a de facto or de jure government and ordered the 
money remaining in American banks to be returned to the 
bondholders on a pro rata basis, this has not been done yet. 
The reason seems to be that it is more difficult to persuade 
bondholders to take back their money than it was to persuade 
them to part with it. Altogether $5,800,000 was raised here 
originally, from more than 300,000 subscribers. After the 
establishment of the Irish Free State $2,600,000 remained 
jn American banks. When the claims both of the Free 
State Government and of Mr. De Valera to this balance 
were disallowed, the receivers immediately broadcast appeals 
to bondholders to file claims for the share of $2,600,000 
due them. The result to date is that, of 300,000 bond- 
holders, only 133,000 have filed claims. Many subscribers 
destroyed the bond certificates they received for their 
subscriptions and others wish to keep the certificates as 
historic documents. After nearly three years’ extensive 
advertising and persistent circularizing, the receivers feel 
that they cannot reasonably be expected to exert their 
powers of persuasion any longer. They are now awaiting a 
court decision on their application to be permitted to 
Histribute the balance at their disposal, at the rate of fifty- 
nine cents to the dollar, to the 183,000 subscribers who 
have taken the pains to ask for payment. 

* * * * 

Mr. DE VALERA’sS CAMPAIGN. 

The delay in the distribution of the Republic of Ireland 
Loans is held responsible by Mr. De Valera for the difficulties 
which he is encountering in his present campaign to raise 
capital here for a newspaper proposed to be published in 
Ireland under his editorial direction. Mr. De Valera arrived 
in the United States shortly before Christmas, and it is no 
secret that he expected to complete his mission and be back 
in Ireland long before this. He is still here, and the capital 
has still to be raised. Of the two hundred thousand pounds 
required, a little more than half had been subscribed in 
Ireland and about $140,600 here before he sailed. He 
counted upon obtaining the balance of about $350,000 without 
much difficulty by persuading the American subscribers due 
to share in the loan distribution to come once more to the 
aid of the Republican cause by transferring to the newspaper 
company part at least of the money to be distributed. Failing, 
so far, to raise the capital, Mr. De Valera is now appealing to 
holders of loan bond certificates to assign their interests in 
the distribution to him. Circulars are being sent out, bond- 
holders being canvassed personally, and Mr. De Valera is 
to address a series of mass mectings between now and April. 
Although he has met with more difficulty than he anticipated, 
he expresses confidence in the ultimate success of his efforts. 
Those who do not sympathize with his cause are less optimistic. 
As they point out, since the establishment of the Irish Free 
State Mr. De Valera has ceased to enjoy the undivided 
support even of those who subscribed to the Republic of 
Ireland Loans. 

* % * a 
Tae Fee .incs or Irish AMERICANS. 

Since the establishment of the Irish Free State the 
antagonism to Great Britain fostered by Irish Americans 
has been far less intense and general than it used to be. The 
Irish Republican papers in the larger cities, however, still 
keep up the old bitter attacks upon both the British and 
Free State Governments, and indeed upon anybody, especially 
any Irishman, who shows any friendliness to either. The 
Free State Government is consistently depicted as the tool 
of the British, and the Independent status of the Free State 
is denied and ridiculed with all the old fervour and ferocity. 
The arguments, however, make little or no impression now 
upon the general American public. Nothing, perhaps, has 





done more to convince Americans that Irish independence 
is real than the fact that the Free State sends its own 
diplomatic and consular representatives to the United States. 
Some colour has been given to the attacks upon the Free 
State Government by the fact that, even to-day the Irish 
consular activities are not entirely separated from the British 
consular offices. That they are not is due purely to the 
courtesy of the British Government and the British Consul 
General, himself an Irishman, in assisting the Free State 
Government by continuing to discharge certain technical 
duties until such time as the Irish consular staff is fully 
organized. This has been done now, and the Irish Consulate 
will take over larger premises shortly, where all Irish official 
trade and consular activities will be co-ordinated under the 
direction of an Irish Consul. 
* * * * 

THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 

Reorganization of the administration of the insular 
possessions of the United States is proposed in a resolution 
before Congress. The need is apparent and acute. If the 
British Empire grew in a fit of absence of mind, the United 
States has certainly acquired her numerous and widely 
scattered colonial possessions almost haphazard and, fre- 
quently, in spite of herself. The fact is reflected in the present 
division of administrative responsibility among various 
Government departments. The War Department, for 
instance, is responsible for the Philippines, the State Depart- 
ment for Haiti, and the Navy Department for the Virgin 
Islands. The United States has no single department 
corresponding to the British Colonial Office and, as a con- 
sequence, has not developed a co-ordinated colonial policy 
or a permanent, specially trained colonial service. This 
condition it is now sought to remedy, not without guidance 
from British administrative experience and methods. Mean- 
while, under President Hoover’s direction, reorganization 
is being pressed forward in other Federal services. Notably 
the two foreign services, the consular service under the State 
Department and the foreign trade service organized under 
the Department of Commerce when Mr. Hoover was in 
charge of it, are being co-ordinated. 

* * * * 
Law ENFORCEMENT IN WASHINGTON. 

Some months ago President Hoover was stirred by state- 
ments made in the Senate that law enforcement, and in 
particular prohibition law enforcement, in the City of Washing- 
ton was not the example to the nation it might be. A Grand 
Jury investigation was held and some of the charges were 
substantiated. As a consequence, Mr. Hoover has announced 
his intention to place Major-General Crosby, a cavalry general, 
in charge of the District of Columbia Police Department 
‘*to free the capital of the nation of organized crime.” The 
appointment, recalling that of Lord Byng in London, is 
adversely criticized on the ground that military methods 
and local government should be kept apart. The episode 
calls attention to the fact that, in addition to his presidential 
responsibilities, the President of the United States is also 
responsible for municipal government in the capital. There 
is a strong feeling that this condition should not continue. 
It was imposed by a constitutional provision of the founders 
who were anxious to keep the capital city free from any but 
Federal control. But since the early days of the Republic 
both presidential duties and those of local government in 
Washington have increased enormously and it seems unfair 
to burden the President with both. A change in the form of 
municipal government is proposed, although opinions differ 
as to the direction it should take. One suggestion is that a 
Governor, with full powers, should be appointed by the 
President for a term of fifteen years. Many Washington 
citizens, however, feel that, as in other cities, an elective form 
of local government should be set up. The question remains 
to be fought out. On the whole Washington has been well 
governed. The same, clearly, cannot be said for many cities 
which enjoy elective government. 


New York, Wednesday, March 12th. Ivy LEE, 
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The League of Nations 
The Hague Codification Conference 


Mosr of the European countries, together with the United 
States, Japan, Soviet Russia, Mexico, Turkey and Egypt, are 
attending the first Conference for the Codification of 
International Law which opened at The Hague yesterday 
(March 13th) under the appropriate presidency of a former 
Prime Minister and Minister of Justice of The Netherlands, 
M. Heemskirk. The jurists to whom was confided the task of 
preparing the ground for this important event have chosen 
for debate the three least controversial subjects they could 
think of—namely, Nationality, Territorial Waters, and the 
Responsibility of States for Damage caused in their Territory 
to the Person or Property of Foreigners. And the Conference 
is meeting under the eagle eye of a specially summoned 
Congress of women’s organizations animated with the 
sole purpose of keeping the mere male up to his collar 
in one. at any rate of the three subjects under discussion, 
namely, Nationality—in so far, that is, as concerns the status 
of women who have married foreigners. 


WoMEN AND CHILDREN AND NATIONALITY. 

The ladies are up against the problem that under the 
present law of Great Britain, Germany, Italy and 
Czechoslovakia and a number of other States a woman 
automatically loses her nationality on marrying a foreigner 
without at the same time automatically acquiring the 
nationality of her husband. By the law of France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Austria and most other European countries she 
keeps her original nationality on marriage unless she 
automatically acquires the nationality of the husband. In 
Finiand, she remains Finnish in any case, if domiciled in 
Finland, but may acquire the husband's nationality if she 
lives abroad. Similarly, citizenship is automatically conferred 
on a foreign woman when she marries an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, or a Dutchman, but not if she marries an 
American. Thus a woman married to a foreigner may 
have one or two nationalities, or even none at all. And in 
no case is she at liberty to choose the flag under which she 
will henceforward live. Further complications arise, if the 
marriage is dissolved, because sometimes the woman is 
allowed to resume her original nationality and sometimes 
not. If ever there was a clear case of injustice, this 
is undoubtedly the one. 

Another nigger in the Nationality wood-pile is the question 
of children born on foreign soil. Children born in Great 
Britain, are regarded by English law as British subjects 
unless they make a declaration to the contrary when they 
come of age. But most countries, Great Britain included, 
regard the foreign-born children of their nationals as 
automatically acquiring the nationality of the parents. For 
at least twenty-one years therefore, and more if the victim 
neglects to make the requisite declaration, such children 
possess double nationality. Which may mean in practice 
that, if they unwarily let themselves be found on the 
territory of their unwanted motherland, they may find 
themselves hauled off to do a most inconvenient term of 
compulsory military service. This problem has already led 
to acute difficulties with regard to the Maltese and Italian 
residents in Tunis. Great Britain and France reached 
agreement on the question some years ago after referring their 
dispute to the Permanent Court of International Justice ; 
but Italy and France are still at loggerheads over a similar 
issue and seem likely to remain so, at any rate for the present, 
for it is highly improbable that The Hague Conference will 
emulate the feat of Solomon in settling which of the two 
claimants is the real motherland (in Jaw) of these 
much prized babes. 

TERRITORIAL WATERS. 

Unfortunately sceds of trouble are equally apparent on 
the question of Territorial Waters. For example, most 
States regard the limit of breadth of such waters as three 
nautical miles from low-water mark. But the United States, 
Estonia, Finland and various other countries claim certain 
rights up to twelve miles, Egypt up to ten kilometres, while 
Jtaly demands full rights of sovereignty up to six miles and 
** special rights *° for another six. Great Britaiv, on the other 


hand, “ does not admit, and has always protested against” 
any claim for more extended jurisdiction than three miles, 

Most countries, again, allow the right of pursuit on to the 
open sea of vessels which have been misbehaving themselves 
within the territorial waters of a foreign State provided that 
the pursuit is continuous. Rumania, however, regards this 
as illegal, and Sweden is doubtful whether the right can be 
upheld in the present state of international law. Then there 
is even a diversity of opinion as to the definition of an island, 
The United States and Estonia, for instance, say that any 
“ naturally formed part of the earth’s surface projecting above 
the level of the sea at low tide and surrounded by water at 
low tide ”’ should be considered an island. But Great Britain 
considers that an island must: be “in normal circumstances 
permanently above high-water mark” and must also be 
“capable of effective occupation and use.” Holland agrees 
with the United States, while Belgium, which has a Jong- 
standing dispute with Holland arising out of this matter, 
maintains a discreet silence. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF STATES. 

But if Nationality and Territorial Waters are somewhat 
thorny topics, the Responsibility of States towards foreigners 
positively bristles with (metaphorical) bayonets, e.g., the 
forebodings of Rumania of “dangerous interference with 
the domestic policy of States which would imperil the latter's 
sovereignty and would place foreigners in a much more 
favourable position than that enjoyed by nationals of the 
State itself.’ Japan, too, considers the question to be “ not 
yet ripe for international codification.” Incidentally, Soviet 
Russia, which has sent observations on the questions of 
Nationality and Territorial Waters, has cautiously abstained 
from committing itself on the subject of its obligations to 
foreigners and their property, while the United States 
recalls the fact that the main test for refusing recognition to 
the Soviet Government was that the latter had annulled its 
foreign loans. No doubt the Council of Foreign Bondholders, 
which has several bones to pick with certain of the Southern 
States of the U.S.A. in this matter of repudiated loans will 
note the State Department’s remarks, as well as the even 
more interesting announcement from Washington that “ the 
Federal Government has frequently paid indemnities for 
delinquencies of the States where the States have failed to 
furnish protection and redress.” 

Tue British Empire AND THE CONFERENCE. 

An interesting feature of the preparatory work for the 
Conference is the evidence it affords of close collaboration 
between the various parts of the British Empire. Not that 
their answers to the numerous questions always agree. The 
Trish Free State in particular has in the main taken a line of 
its own. So has Canada. But the replies of South Africa and 
Australia are often identical with those of Great Britain. New 
Zealand generally, if not invariably, contents itself with the 
phrase ‘‘ The New Zealand Government desire to associate 
themselves with the views expressed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Great Britain.” India with unfailing regularity says 
that “‘ the reply submitted on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Great Britain may be taken as covering the position 
in British India.” 

All things considered, then, it would be rash to look for big 
results from this first attempt to codify international law. 
Some people, holding that codification is a mistake, will be 
glad. The rest, however, need not be too cast down by the 
manifold difficulties, or even apparent failure if it should oceur, 
for they may reasonably claim with the old French proverb 
that it is the first step which counts. The struggle for codifi- 
cation will go on, whatever happens during the first round at 
The Hague. And even the present Conference may after all 
not be entirely devoid of tangible results. It is true that 
agreement is unlikely on the Responsibility of States towards 
foreigners, and doubtful on the subject of Territorial Waters. 
But the Nationality discussions, though fall of pitfalls in 
other respects, are at any rate hopeful in regard to the position 
of the wives of foreigners because woman, for once, has 3 
really good case. A. G. Lis. 
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Country Life, 


Iris GAME. 

That “blessed” word “conservation,” first popularised as 
a label for a policy by Theodore Roosevelt, has recently been 
adopted in Ireland with, I hear, good results. Politics were 
not good for animals in Ireland. Just as, during the War, 
many French streams lost the best of their fish through shells, 
bombs and other forms of high explosive, the rivers of Ireland 
were regarded as fair game by everyone, including here and 
there those who had control of bombs. The period of trouble 
left no little confusion in local ideas about the ownership of 
sporting rights, whether over moors, coverts, or streams ; 
and the head of game threatened to suffer eclipse. But a wisely 
conservative policy was adopted by the Government, and 
with certain exceptions West Ireland remains what it always 
was—the Paradise of the hardworking sportsman, whether he 
pursues fish, or duck from a punt, or snipe and woodcock. 
Doubtless, the old duels prevail and will prevail. I used to 
stay on one reach of a West Ireland river where the whole 
community interested itself in the struggle of wits between 
the local netters of the river and the alien fly-fisher who owned 
the fishing rights. His experience was that all went well unless 
the law was invoked, when the temper of the struggle at once 
changed for the worse. On my last visit the owner had just 
devised a punt with a sliding panel in the floor. Through this 
hole ke used to drop into the bed of the stream enormous 
stones encircled in barbed wire ; and he was greatly compli- 
mented on his ingenuity by some of the victims. Their nets, 
they confessed, had suffered horribly from what they called 
his new ‘* whiskers,” in contrast with the unadorned stones 
dropped previously to small effect. 


* * * 


Those who have watched migrating salmon, write and 
speak enthusiastically of their scarcely credible powers of 
leaping a high fall. With a very small experience I have 
been yet more astonished by the salmon’s skill in swimming 
on what looks almost like dry land. This same West Irish 
river of which I have spoken makes its way into the sea 
over a width of pebbles into which its waters almost vanish. 
Yet, when the migratory impulse is strong upon them big 
salmon would scramble up the pebbles as I have watched 
grey seal clutter into a stony cave ona Welsh island. On 
one occasion the sight was too much for a Newfoundland 
retriever which dashed in and returned a fine fish. I believe 
Lord Knutsford (who can teach a dog anything) has before 
now trained retrievers to play the part of net or gaff ; but the 
unprompted retrieving of fish by dogs must be a rare accom- 
plishment. And yet a dog ought to be a more natural fisher- 
man than a cat, which may become peculiarly expert. 


me * x * 


GAME AND SMALLILOLDERS. 

It has often been said that game cannot flourish among 
a community of smallholders. One or two Irish experiences 
of recent, as of older, dates seem to disprove this. One 
game preserver in Ireland made a regular compact to give 
game to the tenants in exact proportion to the birds killed 
on cach holding, and told me that the method had worked 
like a charm. ‘*I have now not one keeper but a score,” 
he said in effect. On the other side I know no regions in 
England so entirely barren of game of any sort as some chalk 
ridges where the farms are biggest and, therefore, least 
intensive, Vermin multiply, and partridges and pheasants 
vanish. ‘Io give another instance bearing on the subject, 
the most remarkable example within my own knowledge 
of the natural multiplication of pheasants is on the edge and 
among the Government smallholdings of South Lincolnshire. 
In spite of the entire absence of woods or coverts the pheasant 
is one of the commonest of birds, not seldom to be seen fre- 
quenting with the smallholders’ poultry. Again, smallholders 
are much more thorough, as one would expect, than bigger 
farmers in dealing with rabbits ; and it is not, I think, generally 
realized how deleterious to ground birds many rabbits 
prove. Reduction of rabbits generally means increase of 
partridges, 


ONTARIO PHEASANTS. 

The pheasant in general gives the most remarkable example 
of successful transplanting ; and it is not surprising that the 
example is being followed in fresh places. At the moment 
the Canadians are maintaining a determined experiment to 
naturalize the bird in Ontario. Experience so far suggests 
that many parts of the country are too cold for them in most 
winters. The pheasant is not a very tender bird in essential 
respects and can certainly endure wide variations of tem- 
perature. He will flourish in high woods or, as in West 
Africa, in low scrub, where he becomes a running rather 
than a flying animal, like the unfortunate Dodos of Maur- 
itius. It is often forgotten that pheasants are peculiarly 
fond of certain sorts of marsh land. But they are not among 
the best foragers for food and need a great deal, as all game 
preservers who breed artificially know to their cost. The 
chief enemy of the Ontario pheasants is hunger resulting 
from a frozen ground. During this winter they have been 
kept alive by grain and other food, much of it dropped from 
aeroplanes. The stress of the birds in this last hard winter 
probably means that they are not proper subjects for 
naturalization, at least in the higher country. A_ better 
subject would perhaps be that robust variety of the willow 
grouse which is the chief and best game bird of Newfoundland. 


* x “ * 


Anpv Bririsu COLUMBIAN. 

The most ideal district for naturalization that ever I saw, 
not excluding Ireland, is Vancouver Island. I shall never 
forget the contrast of coming down from the Selkirks (where 
the only bird I saw was “* the fool partridge,” the handsome 
but sluggish percher of the fir woods) and passing straight 
over to Vancouver Island. The place was alive with game 
of surprising variety. Naturalized partridges and pheasants 
flourished alongside the native birds, especially duck and 
water birds. On the most attractive farm I visited a wild 
mallard was bringing off a clutch in a little wooden shed, 
where she seemed quite to enjoy visitors. The mixture of 
river and lake, of wood and farm, of cultivated and wild 
ground with a climate free from extremes, supplies most 
animals, from man to game, with their optimum for a pleasant 
life. The chief enemy of birds and of man, as poultry- 
keeper, in that paradise is the carrion crow; and this same 
assassin appears to come second to frost as the pheasants’ 
foe in Ontario. Incidentally it is only the carrion crow 
that prevents greater-crested grebe and perhaps other water 
birds from nesting on our own suburban water reservoirs. 
It must, perhaps, be confessed in regard to Ireland that the 
comparative scarcity of pheasants in very suitable country 
is most directly due to the human enemy. 


* % * * 


GREEN-KEEPING RESEARCH. 

A number of correspondents have asked for further informa- 
tion about the journal issued by a committee of the British 
Golf Union for the encouragement of research into green- 
keeping. At the same time I hear of the proposed formation 
of local societies for a similar purpose. The central research 
station, which should be sufficient in itself, has established 
a permanent Research Station at Bingley, Yorkshire, and 
it issues at intervals, every three or foer months, a journal 
(price 2s. 6d.) giving the latest information on green-keeping. 
The high scientific skill of the research workers makes the 
record of interest to owners of all lawns or pitches, and, indeed, 
to farmers; but it is first of all of concern to golfers, and 
golf clubs of all sorts and sizes would benefit by contribution 
to this ingenious form of research. The most remarkable 
discovery, due, I believe, to American research, is that lime 
is one of the worst chemicals to use and that often the more 
acid the soil the better for the green. Plantain and cocksfoot 
and clover are as good for cows as they are bad for golf greens, 
They like lime. On the other hand the finest bents and 
fescues will endure an acid soil and flourish there in absence 
of grosser competitors. 

W. Beacu Tomas, 
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Letters to 


THE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION OF 
ORDINANDS 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sm,—Mr. Lennard’s letter in the Spectator of March 8 states 
clearly a familiar difficulty inherent in the administration 
of any scheme for the endowment of Ordination candidates. 
It is difficult to earmark emoluments exclusively for their 
original purpose without depriving the holders of their 
natural freedom of action. It is right that this difficulty 
should be recognized : it is unfair that its importance should 
be exaggerated. 

For more than forty years I have been dealing with a 
trust fund of this character. Candidates for certain Ex- 
hibitions are required by the terms of the trust to declare 
at the time of their election their intention to take Holy 
Orders at a date usually some four or five years later. There 
have been occasions when the difficulties of which Mr. Lennard 
speaks have been overpowering and when changes of intention 
during the tenure of the Exhibitions have frustrated the 
intentions of the founders. But in the great majority of 
cases the trust has achieved results for which the College and 
the Church have good reason to be thankful. 

Some risk of failure is inevitable in any venture of faith. 
But there is no reason why the risk should be regarded as 
unduly great at the present time. Some of the failures 
within my own experience occurred long ago when the 
prospect of ordination was far more common among under- 
graduates than it is now. A few can be explained by the 
general disillusionment that characterized some of the years 
afterthe War. At present there are clear signs of an increasing 
response to urgent appeals. And many of those who respond 
can only fulfil their purpose if the funds that Mr. Lennard 
criticizes are forthcoming.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brascnose College, Oxford. C. H. Sampson. 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—The claim of either Hindustani or Hindi to be the 
universal language of India is not borne out by the facts. 
Anyone trying to use Hindustani as a medium of conversation 
in any village in the Madras Presidency would not be under- 
stood by Hindus unless he happened to find a Mahomedan 
or a pensioned sepoy to interpret for him. Hindi is not 
spoken in the South at all. 

English is much resorted to by educated Indians for the 
exchange of thoughts among themselves and it is often 
spoken with an admixture of their own vernacular. Many 
expressive English words have crept into use in vernacular 
speech. For instance, in a Tamil petition complaining of 
the bad work of a certain contractor I was once puzzled by 
the words ‘“‘ampakkana velai” till I realized that the 
writer was trying to say that it was “ humbug” work. I 
am, Sir, &c., CirarRLes G. SPENCER. 

Tarwood House, Southleigh, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of the SrecratTor.] 
S1ir,—The letter of Sir Charles Spencer, which appeared in the 
Spectator of January 18th, has a special interest to those in 
Madras, as Sir Charles was for many years a Judge of the 
Madras High Court. When here, none of us even dreamt 
that he was at one with the triumvirate composed .of Lord 
Sydenham, Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Sir Reginald Craddock. 

It is news to us out here to be told hat murder and violence 
are crimes abhorred and punished only in Christicn countries, 
Does Sir Charles think that Ireland ceased to be a Christian 
country during the Sinn Fein. murders? Is it his opinion 
that murderers went unpunished out here, before the British 
came to rule? No Indian in his senses believes that bombs 
are going “to effect what reason cannot.” All that even 
liberal Indians regret is that reason cannot get the Britisher 
to give the coloured races their due. 

Sir Charles observes that the ‘“ untouchables”? and Anglo- 
Indians “ are under no delusion as to their probable fate,”’ if 
jeft ‘* to the tender mercies of the tiger.” |. What has the British 
Lion done to better the position of the ‘ untouchables,” or 


aie 


the Editor 


have 200 years of British rule advanced them in education 
and wealth? Were they aroused from their stupor during 
these 200 years? On the other hand, these ten years of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford ‘Reforms have done more to rouse them 
to a sense of what is their own than the 200 years of tender 
mercies shown to them by the British Lion. 

Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and ‘* Mr. Patel, too,” 
do not claim to be “ demi-gods dictating the destinies of the 
Indian Peninsula and all its inhabitants.” But they do object 
to retired British officials arrogating to themselves the right 
to mar the destinies of the land they served. 

Sir Charles is much out of date with Madras politics in his 
appreciation of the attitude of the Justice Party. It will be 
news to him to be told that this party is now out for full 
Dominion Status, and complete Provincial Autonomy. 

Sir Charles calls the resolution of the Swarajists in the 
Madras Corporation, ‘‘ extraordinarily childish.” He has yet 
to know that though municipal affairs are a_ transferred 
subject, the Finance Member who holds the purse strings is a 
member of the reserved half of the Madras Government. 

Had Sir Charles spent only a few days attending the 
deliberations of the Legislative Assembly before leaving this 
country for good, he would have formed more sound views 
about the temperamental fitness of the President of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

If Englishmen are not going to be “ deterred from their 
duty by threats and bombs,” patriotic Indians are also deter- 
mined not to be disheartened by the vapourings of the 
Michael O’Dwyer school to which Sir Charles is the latest 
recruit.—I am, Sir, &c. 


Madras. C. V. V. SHastri, 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
S1ir,—Sir Charles Spencer has done me some injustice. I did 
not suggest in my letter that India’s ‘“‘ untouchables ”’ should 
be left to the “tender mercies of the tiger.’ My words 
were: ‘No grant of responsible government should be 
made without proper guarantees .. . for the ‘untouchables’ 
of India.” And you, sir, have told us: “It is not with 
the inarticulate masses that we have to deal.” That may 
be true, but on Wednesday, February 5th, there was an 
interesting scene in the Council of Bengal, which may very 
well prove to have a historic importance. On that day, 
Babu Husseini Ranth, a “* Mehtar” (sweeper or scavenger) 
by caste, took his seat at the opening session of the Council. 
We read: ‘He sat to the left of the President after taking 
the oath of allegiance to the Crown.” A ‘* Mehtar”’ is the 
lowest of the innumerable sub-castes into which Shudras are 
sub-divided, and it may well be that Mr. Husseini’s unopposed 
return will have a sequel not less epoch-making than was 
the original return of Mr. Keir Hardie to the House of 
Commons. He may, indeed, be the precursor of a flood of 
representatives of the real workers of India who will displace 
the ‘classes ”—the high caste Brahmins,—from which: the 
Hindu members of the Indian Councils have hitherto been 
drawn. To-day, we can feel that the laugh is not all with 
the “ high-caste Swarajists.’ It may be that the “ inarti- 
culate millions of India ”’ are at long last finding a ‘* voice.” 
Sir Charles Spencer writes: ‘ Brahmins are far more subtle- 
minded that the average Englishman.” I agree, but most 
emphatically it is not true with regard to Celts. I have had 
twenty years’ experience of them in commerce, on the local 
council, and on the Bombay Corporation, and I am sure 
Celts like Sir Michael O’Dwyer agree with me. Indeed, 
Mr. Tilak, with profound learning, proved to me that the 
early Aryans were Celts (see his Arctic Home of the Aryans). 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. JENKINS, 
Poona, India. 


THE UNITED EMPIRE PARTY 
[To the Editor of the SrectTaror.] 
Sir, —You must be congratulated. In an age of profiteers you 
alone stand forth a true prophet. On Friday, February 
28th, you published my letter on the Baldwin of 1930 deserting 
the Baldwin of 1923, and that, as consulting physician, Lord 
Beaverbrook had been called in. From that very day 
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Mr. Baldwin’s readjustment with his former self began ! By the 
next Tuesday the Morning Post announced that he had had 
a swim either in the Beaver Brook—or was it the Rother 
Mere? Well, Sir, what is the future to be ? 

Can you prophesy that ? If not, I will. Here is the horo- 
scope cast by a great political magician some seventy years 
ago: 

“You have become united to Free Trade and you must 
take the consequences. And the consequence I venture to predict 
will be that the House of Commons, after a fair, full and ample 
trial of this great measure, will be driven to repeal it from absolute 
necessity—though at the cost of much national suffering.”’—(Buckle, 
Life of Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield, iii. 23). 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Rectory, Devizes. 


EXPORT TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Perhaps the urgent need to find an instrument for 
quickly reviving our export trade may justify my drawing 
attention to one which, although it appears to common 
sense by far the most powerful and obvious, is never, so far as 
I am aware, discussed by contemporary economists. 

Every British market is now besieged with goods of foreign 
origin. A tariff system to keep them out is inept, because it 
hits ourselves. But where is the economic objection to our 
continuing to welcome them all, but buying them with exports 
only? Our foreign buying continues heavy. An obvious 
policy for reviving our exports is to buy with nothing but them. 

To pay every foreigner with a voucher for our own goods, 
instead of with money which he can spend anywhere, would 
at once cut in two directions, both in our favour. One part of 
the immense army of foreigners who export to Britain would 
be willing to take these vouchers (which, of course, they could 
afterwards sell) and the rest would not. Those who were not 
willing would relieve our markets of their presence. Those who 
were would automatically become buyers—directly or indirectly. 

I am aware that to many this bodes no change. “ We 
already pay with our goods. What else is there to pay with ? 
Foreign countries will not take mere paper.” And certainly 
the foreigner is somehow being paid ; and with goods. My 
only question is with whose goods ? I perfectly see that the 
“draft on London” which the foreigner receives from us 
“is” British goods if he spends it here. But why should 
he? He obviously may do so, but must he, or must anyone ? 
A sum represented on paper was received by him. What 
pulls that sum back to be changed especially into British 
(and not into world) goods and services ? If it were a voucher 
not valid except in Britain, the case would be entirely different. 
If Free Trade means freedom to purchase abroad with our 
goods, without Tariff restrictions, some form of voucher-pay- 
ments insuring reciprocity would seem to be the key to its 
success.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Scorr, 

University College, Cardiff. 


DIFFERENTIAL RENTING 

[Zo the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
Smr,—I have followed with interest the valuable correspon- 
dence in the Spectator concerning Children’s Rent Allowances. 
My interest in the correspondence has been deepened by the 
fact that it is my pleasure to know your correspondents 
personally. Between the views of Mr. E. D. Simon and those 
advanced by Mr. Townroe and Mr. Hare there is undoubtedly 
a guif. This is due, I think, to the fact that the former is 
looking to the immediate present and “ hoping for the best 
in the future,” and the latter are propounding a solution 
capable ofimmediate application, but making adequate provision 
for the future. In other words, Mr. Simon takes the single 
aspect of the slum problem, while Mr. Hare and Mr. Townroe 
deal with every aspect. 

These three gentlemen are recognised experts, and when 
experts fall out I may perhaps intervene. I think Mr. Simon 
is unwittingly severe, and undoubtedly inaccurate, when he 
states that Mr. Hare and Mr. Townroe have “ no alternative 
constructive policy.” By pen and word their contribution to 


A. H. T. CLARKE, 


the problem during the last ten years has been considerable 
in its volume and solid in its proposals. They have, as I myself 
have, taken their stand by the Report of the Unhealthy Areas 
Committee, over which Mr. Neville Chamberlain presided 
One of the conclusions and recommendations of 


in 1921, 


that Committee was “ that the development of self-contained 
garden cities either around an existing nucleus or on new sites 
should be encouraged and hastened by State assistance.” 
The garden city or satellite town idea is the one constructive 
proposal which holds the field as a solution to the slum problem. 

I think Mr. Simon would be inclined to agree with this upon 
consideration, particularly as the proposal is a recommendation 
of a Departmental Committee, and Mr. Simon is known to 
attach considerable importance to Royal Commissions and 
Departmental Committees. Children’s rent allowances are 
not excluded from any garden city development ; in fact, as 
Mr. Simon himself has stated, the system is operating very 
successfully at Welwyn Garden City. Moreover, Welwyn and 
Letchworth have provided a large number of working-class 
houses to deal with the growing number of factories which are 
being established in those cities, and no insoluble difficulty 
has been experienced in housing the workers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. T. Prxer, Secretary, 
The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 
3 Gray’s Inn Place, Gray's Inn, W.C.1. 


THE RATIONALIZATION OF MONEY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—We read in your paper of the urgent necessity for the 
rationalization of British Industry. Mr. Thomas says the 
Government is sympathetic. The decks, you say, are cleared, 
and it remains to be seen whether industry is willing to rescue 
itself by conforming to modern conditions. 

Now the whole machinery of commerce is based upon con- 
ceptions of measurement, value and time. Thus the chief aid 
to rationalization is scientific and comparative costing, and 
costing records must employ at the least two units, a unit of 
measurement and a unit of value. We know, for instance, 
that a certain commodity at a definite stage in production costs 
1s. 1.45d. per oz., whereas by an alternative method of pro- 
duction the same commodity at the same stage costs Is. 0.14d. 
per oz. Buying policy, works policy, sales policy is all 
expressed in terms of time, value, volume, length, breadth, 
weight and the rest. 

What more natural or desirable, then, that in any scheme 
of rationalization our irrational system of currency denomina- 
tion and of weights and measures should receive the first 
attention ? 

Are the decks really cleared? Is not this reform overdue 
now by at least one hundred and forty years, something that 
the Government could do as an expression of good will ? 

The problem should not be regarded in the light of a mere 
fetish. It is a permanent drag upon the development of the 
British Empire. One says, ‘‘ Oh, the English are so conserva- 
tive,” but conservatism here is neither more nor less than a 
concrete expression of incompetence. A progressive nation 
should not have twelve pence in a shilling, sixteen ounces in 
a pound, one thousand seven hundred and sixty yards in a 
mile. What right has anyone in the year 1930 to expect 
to sell anything at 4s. 83d. the dozen ? 

No need to cite the multiplicity of instances in which this 
friction finds expression. From whatever aspect the problem 
is regarded there remains this fundamental truth, that 
obsolete systems of measure provoke delay, and delay in a 
system of production where oncosts daily assume more 
importance means increased cost of production. Does the 
nation realize that all the energy expended daily in converting 
pence to shillings is a form of economic waste? Analogous 
to the waste which Professor Marshall says is involved in a 
child learning to spell English ! 

The first step that should be taken in the rationalization of 
British Industry is the rationalization of the tools which that 
industry employs. At present we seem to expect a screw- 
driver to perform the functions of a chisel. 

There are experts at hand ready to perform this service to 
the country: the Government has declared a sympathetic 
attitude to rationalization. Why do we wait ? 

There are obstacles to be surmounted. The brief period of 
transition and readjustment will be difficult. But these 
obstacles must be overcome in the interests not only of British 
Industry but of the British Empire. 

The decks may be cleared but the guns are not standardized, 
and the ammunition is still confused.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rocksands, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, Cyrit Wicc, 
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GOVERNMENT BY NEWSPAPER 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sim,—The extraordinary proposal of two magnates of the 
minor newspaper Press to extricate the taxpayers from their 
ever-deepening financial embarrassments by increasing the 
taxation they have to pay received the honour of notice 
in the opening paragraphs of the Spectator’s ‘“‘ News of the 
Week ” of the 22nd ult. 

Considering, however, that the method proposed apparently 
is: (1) to request the Ten Dominions of the Crown, and to 
compel all the Imperial Colonies, to alter and extend the 
respective boundaries of their various Trade Protectionist 
policies, so as to include within them the Mother-country, 
and all other provinces of the Empire, and (2). on the other 
hand, to exclude, more than heretofore, the rest of the world 
from their commerce, it is not. surprising that readers only 
found the general impression—ihat it is a ‘‘childishly imprac- 
ticable”” _ proposal—both amply confirmed and _ clearly 
expounded in the pages of the Spectator. 

But, Sir, in your denunciation of “ government by news- 
paper,” I venture to ask, have you not, for once, like the 
Psalmist, “said in your haste,’ more than you meant, in 
pronouncing it “the worst theory of government that can be 
conceived” ? 

Government without newspapers, it is very certain, to the 
modern mind is an almost inconceivable thing (an alien 
tyranny over a backward and semi-barbarous people like 
the Russians, is, of course, not civilized government at all), 
as indeed was abundantly demonstrated in 1926 during the 
General Strike. A Government by broadcast proved an amply 
sufficient substitute then, happily, to frustrate that sordid 
attempt at forcible revolution, but the rebellion was only 
the work of a handful of ignorant upstarts, momentarily in 
possession of the powerful machinery of trade unionism. 
It had little root in the hearts of the population. Nor was 
it to the wisdom and statesmanship of the House of Commons 
we owed it, that a broadcasting equipment stood ready for 
use in the emergency. 

The General Strike did at least bring home to the conscious- 
ness of the country how absolutely part and parcel of the 
National Executive, in actual practice, the newspaper Press 
has now become. 

Why, in the world, then, has it not been formally recognised 
as such by the House of Commons, and duly installed as 
part of the constitutional machinery of Parliament ? 

This timid reluctance to face facts, probably, is no less 
due to a morbid fear on the part of the Press of possible 
loss of independence, than to the traditional jealousy of the 
House of Commons of any preventable usurpation of its 
authority—a jealousy that seems to increase as its incom- 
petence increases to perform its main constitutional function 
as guardian of the taxpayers’ resources. 

Why cannot Parliament do the same ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Pacer St. Joun MitpMay, 

Authors Clab, Whitehall, 


AN EXPERT ON THE COAL PROBLEM 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Srr,—In your issue of February 15th, under the heading of 
* An Expert on the Coal Problem,” there appears a lengthy 
review of a book entitled The Economics of the Coal Industry, 
by Mr. R. C. Smart. You speak of this as “‘ an invaluable 
book,” and appear to attribute the very greatest importance 
to Mr. Smart’s facts and deductions therefrom. Perhaps you 
will allow me to deal briefly with three points: (1) as to 
Mr. Smart’s qualifications to write on the industry as a whole ; 
(2) as to the reliability of his statements; (3) as to the 
accuracy of his arithmetic. 

On the first point, according to the Colliery Year Book for 
1929, Mr. Smart’s official position was that of manager to 
a small pit in Warwickshire employing fewer than 600 men. 
This colliery, which has now been closed, was owned by 
another coal company with a general manager. On the 


second point I would refer to Mr. Smart’s statement that 
* coal owners have continually told us that this (the further 
mechanization of the British industry) was impossible and 
undesirable and that English conditions are unsuitable.” 
He is speaking particularly of coal-cutting by machinery, 


and it will perhaps suffice for me to quote—not a “ coal} 
owner” but another technician—Sir Richard Redmayne, 
who gave evidence before the Sankey Commission as follows ;— 

“Tt is quite rash and quite wrong to suppose that mechanical 
coal-eutters can be employed broadcast in-all coalfields. They are 
quite impossible of application in a great number of the Welsh coal 
mines, and not only in the Welsh coal mines but in a number of 
other coal mines in the United Kingdom because the coal will not 
stand to be cut. No sooner does the machine proceed to work on 
the face than the coal falls upon it. You might say you can stay 
up the coal, but then the machine cannot travel. Again the condi 
tion of the roof does not allow of the application.” 

Finally, on the point of arithmetic, if you will refer to 
pages 123 and 125 of his book, you will find that he compares 
the Ministry of Labour's cost-of-living index figure for 1928 
of 65.5 per cent. above 1913 (it should be July, 1914) with a 
percentage increase of 43.7 in miners’ earnings, and then 
declares that “total costs of production in 1913 and 1928 
cannot be compared usefully due to the gross disparity of 
earnings per manshift on the basis of the increased cost of 
living to the extent of 22 per cent.” I suggest that 143.7 
is not 22 per cent. but 13.1 per cent. below 165.5, and that, 
consequently, Mr. Smart’s arguments based on the larger 
figure are invalidated to that extent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

5 New Court, Lincolns Inn, W.C. 2. Purr Grr. 


[Our reviewer writes : ‘‘ I must repeat the view I expressed 
in your columns that Mr. Smart’s book is an invaluable one. 
Its criticism of the whole structure and conduct of our coal 
industry to-day is so pointed that it would indeed be strange 
if it had not raised a protest from the industry, or from 
Mr. Gee. I cannot see, however, what the fact that Mr. Smart 
was at one time the manager of a smallish pit in Warwickshire 
has to do with the quite incontrovertible criticisms he makes 
of the present conduct of the British coal industry. Nor is 
there the least substance in Mr. Gee’s second point. Mr. 
Smart's thesis (and, indeed, this is notorious) was that the 
British industry was badly behind the German in its degree 
of general mechanization and, what is worse, was steadily 
becoming more and more behind, since its progress was not 
as rapid as that of the German industry. Mr. Smart produces 
figures, which no one has so far challenged, in support of his 
view. Mr. Gee seems to think that he has found an answer 
when he gives us a quotation from Sir Richard Redmayne 
showing that one particular mechanical device, the coal- 
cutting machine, cannot be employed in certain of the mines 
in the Welsh coalfield! In Mr. Gee’s third point he succeeds 
in showing that the miners’ real earnings per manshift are 
only 13 per cent., not 22 per cent., below 1914. For a great 
industry to be able to give 13 per cent. less to its employees 
that it did sixteen years ago is hardly a glorious claim to 
progress, and we can allow the British coal industry so much 
without weakening perceptibly our general criticism of its 
whole conduct.”-—Epb. Spectator.| 


PERSONAL IMMORTALITY 
[To the Ediior of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I have just read the excellent article on “ Personal 
Immortality’? by Dr. Albert Peel in your issue for Janu- 
ary 11th, in which he maintains that mere personal conscious- 
ness is not worthy of survival. He is quite right. Personal 
consciousness (in the ordinary acceptation of the term) is a 
limit upon man’s being, a kind of knot or stricture in the 
stream of universal consciousness which flows through man as 
through all beings. The personal ego is engendered during 
the life on earth, and death brings a necessary and welcome 
release therefrom. It would indeed be a misfortune if this 
limitation should persist beyond the grave and if we had 
nothing better to hope for than a perpetuation of the cramped 
and troubled life which we lead on earth. The personal 
condition limits consciousness to the individual, and its utter 
insignificance in the whole scheme of things becomes apparent 
when we consider the vast number of such personalities. 
Those loving souls who feel so truly that love extends beyond 
the grave have surely an inadequate idea of what love, in its 
true sense, is. Personal love owes its great beauty entirely 
to the universal element in it ; yet it is a limitation upon the 
real universal love, and, as such, contains a plentiful alioy of 
sorrow. Yes; there awaits those loving souls a far greater 
happiness, a much truer love, than any their poor imagination 
can picture now; for, when the decease of the body has 
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released the real Man from the limitations of personal life, 
he can experience the ineffable bliss of that ocean of Love in 
which he will then be immersed, and which constitutes the 
very life-blood of the universe. 

Your writer also expresses a truth when he points out that 
our earthly notions of time should not hamper our attempts 
to picture the bliss of conditions not qualified by that time. 
We are all too prone to regard “‘ eternity ” as something tacked 
on to the end of temporal existence on this earth ; whereas, 
as he says, it is a state to which we should, and can, rise while 
here in the flesh, without waiting untii the change of death. 
In other words, we can seek to rise beyond the “ I am I” of 
personal consciousness into the “I am” of universal con- 
sciousness. This is, of course, what we all actually do to a 
limited extent, or our life would be unbearable : nobody lives 
always in his personality ; the balm of self-forgetfulness comes 
at times; Wwe are immersed in impersonal objects; the 
universal love expresses itself in deeds of genuine compassion. 

But what we all need to realize is that this sublimer state 
js the real selfhood of man, that which lies directly before him 
on the path of his natural evolution. The feeling of personal 
separateness is but a temporary condition, a necessary stage 
in man’s evolution, but one which will be transcended. We 
must all agree that it is the fertile source of afflictions both of 
the heart and the mind. Release for both comes with the 
disappearance of this limitation. And we have further to 
realize that the power to achieve this lies within ourselves. 
So long as we wait for some external power to do it for us, 
we are abrogating our own Divine prerogative of free will and 
intelligence ; and we may wait for ever. But when we 
become sufficiently dissatisfied with our condition to inspire 
us with the determination to use the powers wherewith we 
find ourselves endowed, then we have taken the first step on 
the path of knowledge.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Point Loma, California. lfenry T. EpGe. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION (SCOTLAND) BILL 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

Sir,—The interest which the Spectator has always shown in 

the protection of birds, leads me to draw the attention of 

your readers to the Wild Birds Protection (Scotland) Bill 

which has just been introduced into Parliament. 

The Bill gives effect to a Resolution, calling for more 
extensive legislative protection for wild birds, their eggs and 
nests, passed by a recent Conference of Scottish Education 
Authorities, County Councils, Chief Constables, Boy Scouts, 
Boys’ Brigade, Girl Guides, Girls’ Guildry, Natural History 
Societies, Animal Protection Societies and others, called for 
the purpose of discussing what steps could be taken to secure 
the greater protection of Scottish birds, their eggs and nests. 

It may confidently be stated that the present law of bird 
protection does not reasonably reflect public opinion. The 
great majority of birds are left unprotected under the law, 
and birds’ eggs and nests have even jess protection than birds 
themselves. The protection offered in any County to a score 
of comparatively rare birds under a County Bird Protection 
Order cannot be considered as a reasonable measure of 
protection to that form of life to which so much of the charm 
of the countryside is due. 

It is no exaggeration to state that the general principle 
of law at present is that birds and their eggs and nests are in 
the main unprotected except where protection is given in specific 
cases. Obviously this principle should be reversed to bring 
it into line with public opinion. All birds and their eggs 
and nests should be protected unless there is a sound reason 
why they should not be. This is the principle which has 
been followed in the Wild Birds Protection Bill just introduced 
as a result of the efforts of the Scottish Society for the Pro- 
tection of Wild Birds. The Bill provides that all birds, 
their eggs and nests shall be protected all the year round with 
the exception of (1) Game Birds; (2) Quasi Game Birds, 
which, although not included under the Game Laws are 
presently shot for food, such as snipe and woodcock ; and (3) 
Specific Birds excluded from protection under County Bird 
Protection Orders as being injurious in specific counties ; 
and (4) Birds killed or eggs taken under special licence for 
scientifie purposes, the protection of property, etc. 

This is the fundamental principle of the Bill, and if this is 
accepted, as my Society is confident it will be, details should 


not be difficult of adjustment. It wilk be noticed that the 
principle underlying the Bill, which has the support of many 
prominent ornithologists, abolishes the existing complexity 
of bird protection law. The Bill, as a matter of fact, repeals 
no fewer than seven existing statutes. For the first time 
it gives a simple principle of bird protection capable of being 
understood by all. It will also be noticed that it retains 
the initiative of County Councils in connexion with bird 
protection on which, owing to the great differences in con- 
ditions of bird life throughout the country, the suecess of 
any bird protection system ultimately depends. It thus 
secures uniformity in the general principle while giving full 
facilities for making those variations necessary to suit local 
conditions and special circumstances. 

My executive feel sure that the Bill, which although at 
present only made applicable to Seotland, will have the 
support of all bird lovers throughout the Kingdom.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Joun M. Crostuwalte. 

(Secretary of the Scottish Society for 
the Protection of Wild Birds.) 

207 West George Street, Glasgow, C.2. 

[We sincerely hope that the Wild Birds Protection (Scotland) 
Bill will speedily pass into law. Scotland is giving a splendid 
lead to the remainder of the British Isles in its humane and 
enlightened legislation. —Ep. Spectator.] 


THE SOCIAL VALUE OF ADVERTISING 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,--The article by *‘ Omega” in your issue of March Ist 
suggests what appears to be a very easy way out of cur 
industrial troubles, but it is doubtful whether such methcds 
can, in practice, be of much avail. The essence of the policy 
recommended is that business men should advertise their 
wares, for by thus stimulating demand they would induce 
people to buy goods which increase the productivity of the 
purchaser. It is obvious that if a farmer, for example, 
learns through an advertisement of some labour-saving 
device which enables him to increase his output the com- 
munity will be better off and he will have performed a useful 
service. 

Is there any indication, however, that advertising usually 
works in this beneficent way? The advertiser may some- 
times impart information of some new aid to production, 
but the great bulk of advertising is certainly not of this 
character as can be seen by looking through the advertisement 
columns of any newspaper. We have no guarantee whatever 
that the right things are being advertised from the point 
of view of the community. In the example quoted by 
“ Omega” the American steel manufacturers benefited the 
farmers and others by making them aware that steel could 
be economically substituted for wood for many purposes. 
Well and good. But suppose the timber trade now decides 
to co-operate to show that timber is superior to steel (such 
an advertising campaign was being considered in the United 
States recently and has probably materialized by this time). 
In that case advertising is being used with exactly the opposite 
effect on industrial efliciency, on the assumption that the 
publicity campaign for steel was justified economically, 
Advertising campaigns are undertaken by those people who 
have money available for the purpose—whether the adver- 
tising results in an economic advantage to society is quite 
incidental. 

There is no doubt that advertising does under certain 
circumstances promote efficiency by spreading information 
of improved methods. But whether this result can be 
achieved in any great degree by the haphazard advertising 
of to-day is very doubtful. It is not the effectiveness of 
advertising which is in question; it is whether advertising 
is actually being used to the best advantage or with much 
edvantage at all from the point of view of society—I am, 
Sir, &e., T. 

A PROTEST 
[To the Editor of the Srectaror.] 


Sir,—Only once before, during my long—perbaps too long— 
literary life, have I written to an editor to protest against 
what I held to be unfair treatment. A reviewer summarily 


condemned a novel of mine because, so he said, he could 
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take no interest in a hero who cheated at cards. I felt 
myself that any ‘ hero” who cheated at cards would arrest 
my interest, but in self-defence I had to ask the editor of 
the paper why his reviewer had accused my hero of such a 
misdemeanour when cards were not once mentioned in the 
book. He made a most handsome apology. His reviewer 
had confounded my novel with another. As an amende 
honorable he placed me on the “ free list’? for a year. I 
am not suggesting for a moment that you should do the 
same. When I lived on a cattle ranch in California forty 
years ago, I was a subscriber to the Spectator; and because 
your paper is dear to me I write these lines. 

You sent my latest book, The Best of England, which, 
as I am careful to point out, is merely what is “ best’ to 
me, to a reviewer who stigmatizes what I think “ best” as 
worst, because he happens to dislike, or even detest, what he 
calls ‘** blood sports.” Now my book deals with hunting, 
stalking, fishing and shooting. Is it fair on my publisher or 
me to send such a book to a man who is bound, conscientiously, 
to decry such sports? Would you send my friend’s book, 
The Art of Good Living (André Simon), to a vegetarian and 
Prohibitionist to review? Did you send Siegfried Sassoon’s 
book about fox-hunting to the reviewer who has dealt, 
according to his lights, with my chapters on sport? I have 
no bone to pick with him. It was his duty to protest against 
what he sincerely believes to be wrong. I submit to you that 
no book should be sent for review to any man or woman who, 
before he reads it, is conscientiously opposed to what is in it. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Horack ANNESLEY VACHELL, 

Widcombe Manor, Bath. 


[We have carefully reread our notice. In view of the 
Spectators consistent attitude on the subject of cruelty to 
animals, we do not think that we owe Mr. Vachell an apology, 


and we endorse our. reviewer's point of view that 
“blood sports” are not the “best” of England.—Eb, 
Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tur DANGER OF WorN Tyres. 


May I, as a car driver of sixteen years’ experience, who 
covers from 15,600 to 20,000 miles each year, be allowed to 
thank “‘ M.” for his article on dangerous tyres in your issue 
of March 1st? His views, which I entirely endorse, should 
be broadcast up and down the land. He has put his finger on 
possibly the most acute danger-spot of all. To drive with 
worn-down treads should be made not only a legal offence, 
but one visited with really severe penalties. I also notice 
that most motorists are far more particular about their back 
than their front tyres. This is a great mistake. Not only 
is a front-wheel skid by far the more dangerous, but a front- 
tyre burst is more than likely to end in a fatality. Quite 
seriously I believe that, were all smooth treads made illegal, 
the number of road deaths would be reduced by fifty per cent.— 
C. ArMSTRONG Gibbs, Crossings, Danbury, Essex. 


Woes or THE CAGED. 

Too great brooding on the woes of the caged appears to 
dull the sense of relative values. Most people would admit 
that the ‘“‘ domestic animals’? were given for the service of 
man. Why then should not a mere handful of their wild 
brethren, out of the myriads on this earth, serve mankind in 
another way? ‘‘ They would prefer to be at large’? So 
would many of us.—C. M. Hupson, Nutcome Height, 
Hindhead. 


Tue Successor or Assas II 

In the critique of the book entitled 4 Few Words on the 
Anglo-Egyptian Settlement, by Abbas Hilmi II, which appears 
in your columns of the 8th instant, your reviewer is incorrect 
in stating that the present King of Egypt succeeded Abbas IT 
when the latter was deposed in 1914. The fact is that 
Abbas II was followed by the Sultan Hussein, and it was he 
who was succeeded on October 9th, 1917, by the present 
King of Egypt—Fuad I.—J. N. Fariry, Manager, Egypt 
Travel Bureau, 60 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 


New Work ror WoMEN. 
We published under this heading, in our issue of March Ist, 
a letter mentioning a Fund for the assistance of women being 
trained as House Property Managers. The name of the 
Association which administers the fund was unfortunately 
omitted. It is ‘** The Association of Women House Property 


Managers,” Secretary: Miss J. M. Jameson, 8 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C,. 1. This is the address to which those interested 
should apply. 


Tue Trautan Pictures AND THE Irau1AN Hosprrat, 

There recently appeared in The Times the admirable suggestion 
that, as a gesture of gratitude to Italy for the generous loan of 
her art treasures to us, donations might be sent to the Italian 
Hospital, Queen Square, W.C.1., and I venture to ask the 
loan of some small part of your columns to give the suggestion 
further publicity. On the best authority I learn that up to 
February 28th only one contribution towards this gratitude 
fund has been received by thesecretary of the hospital. It seems 
to me that the suggestion is one of which the readers of the 
Spectator might like to avail themselves.—M. J. C. Merxiz. 
goun, Wimbledon. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN SyRIA. 

We desire to draw attention to the admirable report on the 
above-mentioned subject, which has been drawn up by the 
Hon. Mrs. Charlton, and is obtainable from Captain E, G, 
Fairholme, Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, 
S.W.1. Owing to Mrs. Charlton’s initiative a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has been formed in Damascus, 
The Society is greatly in need of funds. Contributions should 
be sent to Captain Fairholme, at the above address, marked 
** Mrs. Charlton’s Fund.”’ 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,” Marcu 13TH, 1830. 
STATE OF THE PooR. 


Mr. Wilmot Horton made his promised motion on Tuesday, for 
a Committee of the whole House to inquire into the distresses of 
the poorer classes. Should his motion be agreed to, he meant to 
submit to the House twelve propositions on the subject ; which he 
read. He divided the poor into four classes,—the labouring poor, 
the helpless poor, the unemployed poor who were willing to labour, 
and beggars. He deprecated strongly the practice of paying wages 
out of the poor-rates.. Instead of employing them in their separate 
parishes, he recommended that parishes in conjunction should be 
empowered to employ the poor in concentrated labour. 

It appeared to him, that, in many instances, labour, which 
afforded no return when employed in separate parishes, would be 
productive if the labour of several parishes were concentrated, 
Another suggestion would be, to frame some regulations for restrict- 
ing the erection of cottages in parishes where it was shown that a 
great redundancy of labour existed. He was also decidedly of 
opinion that to give the able-bodied poor, the natural labourers 
of the country, a small quantity of ground for their own cultivation, 
would be attended with highly beneficial consequences. 

But above all, he recommended emigration. He approved of tho 
poor-laws, judiciously administered; and he did not see why 
freland should not have the same poor-laws as England—though 
he should be sorry to see them inflicted unless she possessed the 
means of getting rid of her redundant population. A depreciation 
of the currency had been recommended as a cure for the present 
distress ;—but such a measure had always been and must be fraught 
with mischief to the labourer. Neither were they to look to tho 
repeal of taxes for relief. 

It was impossible that any remission cf taxes could materially 
affect the situation of the paupers. Those who had to dispense 
charity might certainly by a remission of taxes have their means of 
doing so increased ; but those who were to be maintained out of 
that charity—in other words, the redundant labouring population 
—must be benefited in a very small d: tree by the remission of 
taxation, since it would not increase ths amount of employment. 
He alluded especially to this part of the subject, because it had been 
said that the remission of the malt and beer tax would do the pauper 
population good. 

Poor Kran! 

Kean tried to play Henry the Fifth on Monday, and failed com- 
pletely. Tho audience—or a part of the audience, sufficiently 
vociferous to pass for the whole—refused at last to listen, and the 
hero of the evening was forced to throw himself upon their mercy. 
“Time and circumstances,’ he said, had made ravages upon his 
mind ; he could only appeal to their liberality as his ‘“‘ countrymen.” 
This address did something for him—but the curtain fell upon the 
wrath of his opponents. 

It was melancholy to witness a man of genius, whom the world 
has conspired to spoil, struggling with premature decay, and finally 
yielding up his honours on the field where they were achieved. 
True, he long since touched the highest point of all his greatness, 
and every one saw that he was hastening to his setting; still, to 
witness his total eclipse, must have excited emotions of pain in the 
breasts even of those who never owned him as their idol. 

It has been said in extenuation of his failure that the house was 
unfeeling, and that the play was a bad one. Ve are not sure that 
actors have a right to expect extreme delicacy from their audiences ; 
nor do we think that Kean underwent deeper humiliation than any 
other servant of the public would have experienced in similar cir- 
cumstances. We cannot, moreover, persuade ourselves that 
Shakespeare was at all to blame for the catastrophe. Several 
papers have pronounced Henry the Fifth a part which any actor 
could fill; and the Globe has discovered that the whole play is 
vitiated by interpolations. It might puzzle, perhaps, the ingenious 
critic of the Globe to specify these interpolations; and after all that 
can honestly be said in disparagement of Henry the Fifth, it will 
stand at an immeasurable height above Richard the Third. But in 
truth, Kean, in his best days, never could do justice to Henry of 
Agincourt. There never was anything chivalrous or: philosophic 
about him. Passion—rapid, changing. passion—was his element, 
Out of that he was but an ordinary being. 
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Some Books 


Tramping Through Ireland is simply charming! And it is 
published by Methuen for only 3s. 6d. The hackneyed 
phrase is indeed unworthy to be used in such connexion, and 
the “ published price” should perhaps not be emphasized 
when literary value is in question. But no reader, not even a 
reviewer, can stop to think what he ought to say while he 
tramps with Mr. John Gibbons through the less familiar parts 
of the Irish Free State. Criticism becomes ejaculatory. The 
writer’s gift of spontaneity is catching. He is in Ireland for 
the first time, and he tells us what he saw and whom he met. 
The people looked to him surprisingly like ourselves; the 
brogue did not impress him, and he does not try to reproduce 
it. He says little about the scenery, and he indulges in no 
facetious effects but he gives us an impression all the same 
that Ireland is a foreign country. Whether we are in a 
Dublin slum or in a lawyer’s office, staying in a country inn, 
watching a pilgrimage or accepting hospitality on a wild hill- 
side, we are made to suspect that these people have—as a 
people—something which we English—as a people—are without; 
and it is something immaterial and very good. What does a 
man know of a country who has passed a few weeks in it ? 
Whatever the writer may know or not know, his Irish visit 
has been the immediate cause of a rare book—one of quite 
peculiar flavour and appeal. 
* * # * 

The German Foreign Minister who regained for his country 
her place in the councils of Europe is commemorated in Herr 
Rudolf Olden’s able and dispassionate biography, Stresemann, 
which Mr. R. T. Clark has translated with unusual success 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.). His career on the international stage was 
meteoric. He had entered the Reichstag in 1907, when he 
was twenty-eight, as a National Liberal ; during the War he 
gave an unqualified support to Ludendorff, and at the revo- 
lution was left out in the cold. His chance came in 1923 
when, after various party combinations had failed, Stresemann 
was given the desperate task of restoring the mark and 
dealing with the occupation of the Ruhr Valley. Between 
August and November, 1923, Stresemann, as Chancellor, 
brought the occupation to an end and paved the way for the 
Dawes Plan of Reparations. He remained at the Foreign 
Office till his death last October, secured the Locarno Treaty, 
brought Germany into the League, and initiated the final 
stages of the Reparations settlement. He will be remembered 
only for his work in the last six years of his short life, but the 
importance of that work cannot be overrated. Herr Olden 
is no panegyrist and points out Stresemann’s earlier blunders 
while justly commending his later triumph. Germany and 
Europe owe much to this remarkable man. 

* * * 1% 

Mr. Moray McLaren, in his Return to Scotland (Duckworth, 
8s. 6d.), calls his trampish walking-tour through the Scottish 
Highlands an egoist’s journey. But that is, if course, all 
nonsense. He is as passionately sentimental and as cheerily 
fond of consorting with his fellow-men as any Scot—with 
Highland tinklers (a race apart), shepherds, fishermen, and 
even with commercial travellers. And he admits that he 
likes bounders. In fact, a typical Scot, who believed himself 
radically altered by some years’ residence out of Scotland, 
which he rediscovers in this tour only to find that he recognizes 
it as truly his own home-land. Scot though he be, he writes 
most admirable English, rendered none the less enjoyable 
by a spice of pleasing mordancy, revealed, for instance, by the 
reasons he gives for preferring the West Highlands to Perth- 
shire and the East. But between Monadliath and Cairngorm 
he might have found just as attractive—if loneliness is an 
attraction-——walking-country as ever he met with through the 
Moor of Rannoch. In truth, however, Mr. McLaren likes all 
sorts of country, as is illustrated by his description of the 
smiling Braes of Balquhidder and by his pleasure at listening 
to the long sigh of the sea by the shores of the Western Isles 
—that sigh which seems to colour the Islesman’s speech. All 
through a delightfully-written and most entertaining book ; 
but does not the author sometimes mix up Dr. Johnson’s 
Journey to the Western Islands with Boswell’s Tour to the 
Hebrides, which is-as lively a kettle of fish as Johnson’s is 
rather frigidly Johnsonian ? 


of the Week 


Miss Helen Waddell gives us pleasant glimpses of old 
ballad singers and traditional “‘ characters ”’ in her preface to 
Mr. W. F. Marshall’s Ballads and Verses From Tyrone (Talbot 
Press, 2s. 6d.). Mr. Marshall has written many of his ballads 
in the dialect of his own county, a dialect which the school- 
master “* leenged ” out of his classes with a cane. He rescues 
many a fine dialect word for our enjoyment, and as these 
words are explained in notes the reader will Eave no difficulty 
in following this delightful Ulster idiom. Mr. Marshall is best 
in his traditional mode, and he brings us a rich sense of country 
life :— 

When Derry was a village and Belfast a little town, 
We learned the holy Latin in Dungannon. 
He captures a lilt still heard at fairs and in songs of the famous 
* Twelfth.” 
* * * * 

Father Ronald Knox is a trained theologian and expert 
controversialist. It was therefore to be expected that he 
would have little difficulty in exposing the absurdities and 
inconsistencies of those popular writers who have lately con- 
fessed their religious opinions in the daily press. His new 
book, Caliban in Grub Street (Sheed and Ward, 7s. 6d.) is 
entirely devoted to this somewhat thankless task. Certainly 
Mr. J. D. Beresford’s notions of deity, Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
Christology, and Mr. Warwick Deeping’s opinion of hell, do 
not err on the side of subtlety ; but a bucket of cold water is 
not the only way of dealing with smoking flax. There is 
something unpleasing about the sustained note of contempt 
with which these honest if undistinguished utterances are 
here discussed. We are reminded of a group of earnest but 
muddle-headed undergraduates being trounced by a super- 
cilious don. 

* * % x 

We would extend a most cordial weleome to a new quarterly 
journal Indian Affairs, edited by Sir Albion Banerji and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Edson (8 Essex Street, W.C. 2) at 5s. It 
is well-planned, well-printed, well written, and sane and 
temperate in its discussion of the contacts between East 
and West. The key-note is struck in the concluding sentences 
of an editorial article: “‘ India has been tutored by Great 
Britain, and now that she is learning to utilize her marvellous 
wealth and resources in the interest of her own teeming 
population, England must not seek to retard this development, 
but if England is expected to make some material sacrifice 
for India, it behoves India also, in appreciation of her debt 
to England, to make some sacrifice to sentiment. Both 
must be willing to sacrifice the present for the sake of the 
future.” Indian leaders in every province, irrespective of 
party, have welcomed the idea of the journal. All of us 
who have the welfare of India at heart and are willing to 
learn what she wants (so far as those wishes can be ascertained) 
rather than what we think she ought to have, will be well 
advised to study this thoughtful publication. Lord Irwin 
writes to Sir Albion wishing him all success. 

* * * a 

Now that a Committee is gathering materials for a complete 
record of the membership of Parliament from 1295, it is most 
desirable that local antiquaries should do what they can to 
help. A useful example is set by Sir Frederick Black in his 
Outline Sketch of the Parliamentary History of the Isle of Wight 
(Newport: Isle of Wight County Press. 5s.), which gives 
much biographical detail with some good portraits in addition 
to the lists of members. The island returned two members to 
Edward I’s Parliament, and then was merged in Hampshire. 
Elizabeth, who enfranchised so many small boroughs, sum- 
moned two burgesses apiece from Newtown, Newport and 
Yarmouth. In 1832 the island received a member, while 
Newtown and Yarmouth were disfranchised. Newport re- 
tained its two members till 1868, and had one member from 
1868 till 1885. Palmerston, Wellington and Percival sat for 
Newport, Canning for Newtown. The editor shows how, for 
generation after generation, a few leading local families 
controlled the representation of the little boroughs. 

* # * * 
(‘‘ More Books of the Week” and “General Knowledge Com 
petition” will be found on pages 446 and 448.) 
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General W. 


the Genius of the Civil War. By B. H. Liddell 
(Benn.) 


Sherman : 

Hart. 
Amonc the military writers of to-day Captain Liddell 
Hart has won a distinguished place, not only as an 
historian of campaigns, but as a philosopher who understands 
the root principles of human conflict. No one has read so 
courageously and acutely the lessons of the Great War. 
To him generalship is not an unrelated science or a sporadic 
art, but a gift which involves an insight into the fundamentals 
of human society. Victory is won by breaking the cnemy’s 
will to resist, and should be sought in subtler ways than by 
the brute contest of strengths in the field. For such a writer 
Sherman is a perfect subject. The Western part of the 
American Civil War was the nearest approach, before 1914, 
to a war of nations, for it was largely a contest of economic 
and psychological factors. Sherman understood the truth 
that ‘“‘ the resisting power of a democracy depends more on 
the strength of the popular will than on the strength of its 
armies, and that this will in turn depends largely upon economic 
and social security.” It is not easy, in the case of nations 
in arms, to destroy completely an enemy’s forces, and even 
if you succeed it may be at a fatal expense to yourself; but 
you may force a nation to surrender by wrecking its normal 
life and destroying its hope. To Captain Liddell Hart the 
** War in the West ” was the first modern war and Sherman 
the first modern general. He adds, ‘ and hitherto the only 
one ”—-which is, perhaps, too great a claim. 

Sherman, a West Point cadet, had been a banker, and 
knew something of economics. He realised from the beginning 
that the shortest road to victory was to strike at the heart 
of the Southern economy, at the main supply grounds. 
Virginia was not the real seat of the Confederacy’s will and 
power, nor was the capital, Richmond, more than a sentimental 
counter. The enemy expected to be met on that battle- 
ground ; the more reason for disappointing him. It was 
the ‘‘deep South” that mattered, and the. Mississippi was 
the grand scene of operations. By a fortunate chance he 
was able to carry out his views. In the first phase he was 
under Grant, and assisted in the operations which led to the 
capture of Vicksburg. Then, as Grant’s successor, he fought 
his way through the mountains into Georgia, till, at a dark 
moment in the affairs of the Union, he turned the tide by 
his capture of Atlanta. Then by his march to the sea he cut 
the Confederacy in two, operating, as Captain Liddell Hart 
well says, not only against the rear of an army, but against 
the rear of a people. 

He believed in winning the war, not in winning battles, 
and his triumphs were gained by his amazing mobility and his 
acute perception of where lay the true centre of gravity. 


Portrait of Mr. 


Conversations in Ebury Street. By George Moore. (Heinemann. 
10s. 6d.) 
George Moore. 
2s. 6d.) 


By Susan L. Mitchell. (Talbot Press, Dublin. 
Ir seems that we can never weary of talking about Mr. George 
Moore. His art is an inexhaustible theme for speculation, for 
the more one ponders it, and pries into it, the more its quietness 
responds. It is like morning and evening light, which though 
dusk and somewhat mournful, the one enwombs and the other 
entombs ail the heat, lust, heartiness and light of noon. ‘These 
forces are merely hushed there, withdrawn and curtained so 
that they may be more calmly and leisurely seen, as one looks 
at the sun through a smoked glass. Such is the art of this 
prose-master and prince of story-tellers. So perfectly has he 
mastered it that he has been able to apply it even to the most 
fierce and annihilating spiritual experience in the history of 
mankind— Christianity. 

In The Brook Kerith he has shifted the direction of this 
gigantic religious force from the moral to the aesthetic plane, 
an achievement which one would believe to be impossible. 
At present—so great is mortal resentment against the idiosyn- 
crasies of his personality—the critics refuse to recognize the 
signficance of what he has done, and the possibilities of its 
effect on the future of our accepted religious belief. He 





T. Sherman 


Very early in the campaign he conceived his great purpose, 
and he worked towards it with unfaltering logic and courage, 
The march through Georgia was a triumph of pure reason, 
for “his venture was to be made under the cloud of the 
dubious permission of his military superior, the anxious 
fears of his President, and the positive objection of their 
advisers.” In such circumstances it needed a strong spirit 
to be faithful to Napoleon’s maxim, that in war the moral 
is to the physical as three to one. The purpose of all strategy, 
he held, was to play on the mind of an opponent so as to 
minimize field actions, and victory was to be won “ more 
by the movement of troops than by fighting.” He made 
his army a machine so mobile that it could start at a moment’s 
notice, move at incredible speed, and subsist on the barest 
rations. ‘‘He was able to demand from his. men such 
sacrifice of comfort because he demanded so comparatively 
little sacrifice of life.” 

Sherman must rank as one of the greatest of strategists, 
He was fortunate, too, for he took enormous risks, and the 
enemy often unexpectedly played into his hands, as when 
Johnston was replaced by Hood. Tactically, we may 
put the operations, before the fall of Atlanta, and the 
manoeuvres after the capture of Savannah as his main 
achievements, and they must always remain classic 
in the history of war. The man himself, as portrayed 
by Captain Liddell Hart, is an attractive study. Though 
he won a reputation for ruthlessness, he was essentially 
humane—of the school of the ‘ hard-hearted kind.” His 
ruling principle, both in war and in peace, was the reign of 
Law, and he detested all that bred disorder, from prying 
journalists to lobbying politicians. After peace his influence 
was always on the side of mercy and conciliation. In every 
relation of life he was honourable and magnanimous, and at 
his funeral his chief Southern opponent, Joseph Johnston, 
was a pall bearer. He is a strange figure among the great 
captains—this tall, lean, ruddy man, with the high forehead 
and the scraggy red beard, who began the war in an ancient 
stove-pipe hat, and to the end was apt to dress like a scare. 
crow. He had no taste for heroics, and no illusions about 
glory. He was an unflinching realist, who sought to establish 
law above human folly by the use of a cool, scientific reason. 

‘© Tn Sherman’s attainment of that philosophic pinnacle, soaring 
above the clouds of ignorance and passion, lies the explanation of 
much that seems perplexing and contradictory in his character— 
the dispassionateness of an impulsive man, the restfulness of a 
restless man, the patience of an impatient man, the sympathy of 
a relentless man. It was logical, and due to reasoning that was 
purely logical, that ho should first oppose war; then conduct it 
with iron severity ; and finally seizo the first real opportunity to 
make a peace of complete absolution.” 





JOUN BUCHAN, 


George Moore 


knows it himself, however, for I think that all his life subse- 
quent to the writing of that book has been shadowed by a 
certain awe for his accomplishment. He refers to it so often. 
It haunts him. And indeed it is a terrible thing to deal with 
a mystery so surely as he has, and to convert it into an art- 
form. There is danger of falling into the only blasphemy 
which concerns the artist ; that of inadequacy, of leaving his 
subject only partially exploited. 

The fear disturbs Mr. Moore perhaps. He knows he has 
done a great thing; but even so, he may ask himself, has 
something escaped, something which, by its extruded glory 
and neglected beauty, will finally damn him both as man and 
artist? Other and more religiously orthodox minds will 
condemn him ; but their judgment comes not so much from 
their religious strength as from the puerility of their artistic 
vision, and is therefore partial and worthless. 

I don’t believe there is an answer yet. Time will judge, as 
it has judged in the case of Cervantes’ great tale, which is 
another example of the moral reality translated into the 
aesthetic. Cervantes did not stake so much, and therefore his 
challenge was less. As Miss Mitchell says in her brilliant, 
Dublinish essay on the master and his work ; 


‘** vet beautiful as much of the book is, is not Mr. Moore in writing 
it like unto those rationalising writers who broke up the mould of 
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the old pagan beliefs of Greece and Rome, making indeed a literature 
put defrauding the world of deity ? He puts upon the Godhead feet 
of clay, successor to those who in turn have resolved into a philo- 
gophic rationalism every divine tale that blessed humanity. The 
Brook Kerith is an epilogue to a beautiful story written by a 
man tired of the theme, yet who cannot invent anything more 
beautiful than the story he wrecks. He has no faith in any new 
vision, nothing wherewith to build up a new spiritual romance 
to make the world breathless with fresh beauty.” 


That quotation shows the quality of this woman giving her 
estimate of the author who, amongst English writers, most 
subtly and sympathetically, by a sort of refinement of sen- 
sualism, best portrays the souls and bodies of women. She 
appears to resent, on behalf of her sex, that he does not portray 
their intellect—a factor with which women are most jealously 
concerned nowadays. In this deficiency of interest, or faith, 
or vision, Mr. Moore is truly Byronic! It is strange, because 
amongst the Dublin set, he must have known many brilliant 
women, such as Miss Mitchell, who as dialecticians held their 
own with him. Like most people who approach, or reproach, 
the opposite sex through animal magnetism, he may ke 
blinded by a physical fantasy. Few people escape this danger ; 
Swift, Shaw, Milton; they all distort women either by dis- 
paragement or worship. Shakespeare knew women; and 
perhaps that malicious little creature, Jane Austen, knew men. 
We cannot discover why. 


Miss Mitchell knows how to scratch, and can take a feline 
revenge on Mr. Moore. She calls him an ‘‘ eminent fare- 
wellist ” ; and speaking of his father, she says that “‘ G. H. 
Moore possessed a fine honesty and frankness which he be- 
queathed to his sons—the honesty to Maurice, the frankness 
to George.” 


Here is her portrait of his outward appearance :— 


“ George Moore seemed to me then to be a man of middle height 
with an egg-shaped face and head, light yellow hair in perpetual 
revolt against the brush, a stout nose with thick nostrils, grey-green 
eyes, remarkable eyes, a mouth inclined to pettishness, lips thick 
in the middle as if a bee had stung them.” 


But later on she adds :— 


“let someone begin to discuss an idea and in a moment the contours 
change, the fat shapelessness falls away, the jaw lengthens, the 
bones become visible, the eyes darken, the brow straightens, a 
hawklike keenness is in the look. It is the face of the thinker, the 
man who handles ideas like a master.” 


That is a valuable picture, and will increase in value with the 
passage of time. 


I have not said anything about this revised version of the 
Conversations in Ebury Sireet, into which is now introduced a 
woman’s voice, that of a Mrs. Harley-Caton. But it does not 
matter, for they speak for themselves. They show us again 
how the wife of Mr. Moore’s bosom is—Writing ; but that, 
lurking in the background, is another and earlier love, Painting, 
who has so often relieved his spirit when the drudgery of the 
domestic régime has become too tedious. We are reminded of 
his early days as an art critic, when he worshipped at the 
shrine of Manet, and provoked his group of London friends— 
Wilson Steer, Sickert, Tonks, Brown and MacColl—to exert 
themselves as theorists as well as practitioners of their art. 
We read again his malicious pen-portraits of them, and wonder 
how it is that a man can so make an art of perversity and 
indiscretion that his victims have to forgive him. At least, 
we hope they do. 


Then there is the famous ventriloquial trio for one voice 
disguised as three—Moore, John Freeman, and Walter De La 
Mare—on the literary crimes of Thomas Hardy. Hardy’s 
gothic style, a curious compound of drawing-office preciseness 
and the wild, loose passion of the melancholy poetic temper of 
the English countryside, rouses all the Irish-Parisian fury of 
Mr. Moore. We could talk for hours on this incompatibility. 


One beautiful passage in Mr. Moore’s fugal prose refers to 
the worst tragedy that can befall a writer :— 

“Art is not with us always; we know not whence it comes, 
nor whither it goes. The Muse was with us when we were poor and 
unhappy, and when we were rich she deserted us. Nor is tho Muse 


faithful to young men; she visits them and leaves them helpless 
before half their lives have worn away.” 


Death is indeed a welcome friend then. However, that is a 
disaster which has not overtaken Mr. Moore. 


Ricuarp Cyurcn. 


Four Irish Books 


Donn Byrne, Bard of Armagh. 
(Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) 

Field and Fair. Travels with a Donkey in Ireland. By Padraic 
O’Conaire. Illustrated by Michael MacLiammoir. (The 
Talbot Press. 3s. 6d.) 

The Irish Battalion in the Papal Army of 1860. By G. F. Hi 
Berkeley. (The Talbot Press. 15s.) 

Essays and Addresses. By Sir John Ross. (Arnold. 5s.) 


By Thurston Macauley. 


**T was one of a group of young Irishmen on the wings of 
adventure, actuated by the same spirit which has written 
the names of our lads on the pages of action throughout the 
world. Soldiers of fortune, some call us ”—in these words 
Donn Byrne, the Irish novelist who won sudden success in 
America, described his early years of hardship and the romantic 
spirit which impelled him. He landed, as a young man, in 
New York, with large hopes and few pence. While attempt- 
ing to exist, as an Irish poet, he made a romantic marriage. 
Ventures into freelance journalism proved unsuccessful, and 
he tried to sell electric motor cars on commission. But his 
habit of telling prospective buyers how “ rotten ” he thought 
the cars really were, proved fatal. He started to write maga- 
zine stories : his first story was accepted, and in a surprisingly 
short time he was earning large sums of money. But he was 
not satisfied with the mechanical craft of the magazine short 
story. Donn Byrne had spent his childhood in the county of 
Armagh, and grew up a native Irish speaker. As a boy he 
had won a local reputation for his store of traditional stories 
and songs. In a fortunate moment he remembered a folk 
story about Marco Polo, which he had heard in the mountain 
cottages near his early home. He combined, nicely, his 
experience as a popular writer with his knowledge of Irish 
traditional storytelling, and his book, Messer Marco Polo, 
became an immediate best-seller in America, anu captured 
the critics by its wealth of imagination. As a successful 
novelist, Donn Byrne roamed Europe and the Far East 
searching for the picturesque past, imagining centuries when 
courtesy and gallaniry were all, and hating the mechanical 
hurry of modern civilization. In his popular little biography 
Mr. Thurston Macauley tells us how Donn Byrne won two 
thousand pounds in a night’s play at the Cannes casino, and 
added the money for luck to the purchase price of a beautiful 
castle on the Atlantic coast of southern Ireland. A day after 
his return to Ireland, Donn Byrne was killed, tragically, when 
his motor car toppled over the broken sea wall near his castle. 

In outward circumstances few men could differ so much 
as Donn Byrne and his friend, Padraic O’Conaire. A few 
months after Byrne’s tragic end, Padraic O’Conaire, the 
greatest Gaelic writer of his day, died in a public hospital 
in Dublin. His only possessions, found after his death, were 
an ounce of tobacco, a pipe and an apple. Both writers seemed 
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to belong to a more lavish and careless century. Donn Byrne 
lived with an extravagant gesture, and squandered his 
traditional imagination upon an American public. Padraic 
O’Conaire, after many peaceful years as a Civil Servant in 
London, came back to Ireland to tramp wild roads and found 
a modern literature in Gaelic. To the Irish, O’Conaire gave 
the modern story, the realistic novel and the essay form. 
He was a native speaker of Galway, his masters were De 
Maupassant and Gorki; but his intense humanity and his 
tender whimsicality of fancy were his own. 

Field and Fair has been well translated, and readers will 
guess at the natural magic and rare style of the original. In 
a beautiful elegiac poem and an appreciation which Mr. F. R. 
Higgins has contributed to this book, glimpses of the man 
are given to us: 

** Within his last few years O’Conaire moved, even more closely, 
with his many Connemara friends—wise old women and men, 
cronies of his, and young people. His ways became a legend in that 
lonely world along the western sea-board. Indeed, he was usually 
found in strange places, under queer circumstances, and often with 
surprising companions. One of my last sights of him was caught 
from the corner of a window in some Galway square as he 
passed outside leading a crowd of neighbouring children: when 
f left my glass and rushed out to overtake them, he and the children 
had disappeared.” 

The love of adventure in other lands, which Donn Byrne 
expressed in many of his novels, has always existed in Ireland, 
side by side with an intense love for the home hearth and 
stony acre. In an excellent work of historic research, Mr. 
G. F. H. Berkeley tells the story of those Irishmen who 
“fought for the Pope” in 1860. There were conflicting 
sympathies in Ireland. Italy’s fight for freedom against 
Austria stirred the heart, and was not Marshal MacMahon, 
the victor of Magenta, the great grandson of an Irish 
soldier who fought for James II and sailed with the 
Irish troops from Limerick, after the famous Treaty? Dis- 
illusion, perhaps, faced those volunteers who fought under 
Major Miles O’Reilly at Spoleto and Castelfidardo, but many 
_ of them won military fame later in the American Civil War. 
Sir John Ross, late Lord Chancellor of Ireland, deals with 
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another aspect of Irish military adventure in his Essays and 
Addresses. There is a vigorous essay on John Nicholson, 
that reckless Ulsterman, whose heroic endurance and i 
feats before and during the Mutiny have left a folk tradition 
in India: and another fine essay on Ross of Bladensburg, 
Sir John Ross holds strong views: we find him denouncing 
Morley, condemning Sinn Fein, or yielding to the glamour of 
the Jacobite cause. In drastically eliminating false sentiment 
from Irish history, this outspoken Ulster Loyalist is in agree. 
ment with Sir James O’Connor, Catholic Nationalist : such 
sudden reconciliations of contrary traditions in Irish life must 
always puzzle the logical English mind. 


From the Congo to Samarkand 


Travels in the Congo. By André Gide. (Knopf. 15s.) 
Red Star in Samarkand. By Anna Louise Strong. (Williams 
and Norgate. 15s.) 

M. Anpri Giver was asked, we believe, by a certain news. 
paper, to investigate native conditions in the French Congo, 
His book, however, is in no way a social survey of the central 
province of Africa, but an unprejudiced account, written 
in the form of a diary, of everything that the author saw 
and all the adventures he experienced. He gives us the 
observations of a first-class journalist and of a man of wide 
vision : 

““ What we want is, precisely, to leave the beaten track, to see 

what one does not see ordinarily, to enter profoundly, intimately, 
into the heart of the country. My reason sometimes tells me that 
I am rather too old to plunge into the bush, and into a life of 
adventure—but I do not believe my reason.” 
And how wise M. Gide was! It is very largely the experience 
and knowledge which he had attained in his sixty odd years 
which enabled him to observe so much. His range of interest 
is enormous: he has the eye of a scientist, artist, and lover 
of the country for butterflies, insects, birds, animals, flowers 
and frees, and the pen of an artist to describe them. His 
style is not literary, it is simple, as one would expect in a 
diary. Each incident he describes is fresh and vivid in his 
mind. ‘‘ We are slowly ascending the river (he writes as 
he is entering. the waters of the Congo). There are a few 
lights in the distance on the left bank, a bush fire on the 
horizon ; at our feet the terrifying thickness of the waters.” 
Or again, ‘‘ Sometimes there passes by a flock of big cranes, 
whistling in their flight like a night express—we can hear 
the noise of their wings.” 

M. Gide was very impressed by the friendliness of the natives 
with whom he came into contact, particularly with the 
obligingness of his servants. He was always conscious of 
the responsibility which the French should feel towards them, 
and appalled at the treatment which they received from 
certain French officials, quoting letters which he wrote to the 
Governor of the French Congo on this matter. He gives us 
some interesting but not very profound sidelights on the 
psychology of these primitive people: natives never seem to 
him to understand the word ‘‘ Why?” They would answer 
that question elusively, as though they had been asked 
In what manner?” We cannot help feeling 
this lack of understanding on the part of the natives may 
have been due to M. Gide’s slight knowledge of the language. 
Another surprising characteristic which he noticed was that 
these primitive people were extremely bad at adapting 
themselves to any new situation or activity. 

Perhaps the most charming character to whom we are 
jntroduced is Dindiki, a tame sloth, which M. Gide took 
with him on his travels. Dindiki must have been a delightful 
creature, confiding, affectionate, and intelligent : 

““T have not put Dindiki back in his cage. He has spent the 
whole day (yesterday, too) in my tipoye, either clinging to one of 
the bamboo poles that support the mats of the shimbeck, or else 
cuddled up against me. It is impossible to imagine a more con- 
fiding creature. He takes without hesitation any food he is offered 
and eats indifferently bread, manioc, custard, jam, or fruit. There 
is only one thing he cannot endure—being hurried or being made 
to leave his perch. This puts him in the most terrible rage ; and 
he screams and bites as hard as he can. Impossible to make him 
let go; he would rather have his joints dislocated. Then as soon 
as you get him in your arms, he calms down and begins licking 
you. He is more caressing than any dog or any ‘eat. When 
I walk in the village, he comes with me, clinging to my belt, my 
shirt collar, my ear, my neck.” 


Travels in the Congo is a big, broadminded book, packed 
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Andre Mautrois 


Translated from the French by 
HamisH MILEs 


‘It is undoubtedly the best life of Byron 
yet written or likely to be written, 
alike for the charm of its style (excel- 
lently translated into English by Mr. 
Hamish Miles), for its expert organisa- 
tion, and for the fact that it embodies 


‘with selective insight all the material 


now available.’ HUGH I’ANSON FAUSSET 
in the Yorkshire Post 


*M. Maurois’s book must fill with envy 
anyone who has worked over the same 
gtound, and fascinate those to whom 
that ground is unfamiliar. The texture 
of his narrative is at once close packed 
and smooth; for the general reader it 
flows like a novel, yet the knowledge 
behind every statement, almost every 
adjective, is obvious tothe enlightened.’ 
DESMOND MACCARTHY in the 
Sunday Times 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
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‘This book, I believe, de- 
serves a place among the 
dozen best studies of foreign 
countries produced in our 
time. In solid merit it is 
comparable with Bodley on 
France, Bryce on the United 
States, Lowell on the Gov- 
ernment of England.’ 1. EARLE 
WELBY in the Saturday Review 
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LAWRENCE 
A FIRST STUDY 


by 


Stephen Potter 
Author of .4 Young Man 


REVIEW OF RE VUES 


AND OTHER MATTERS 
Edited by 


C. B. Cochran 


‘This book has all the elements of surprise, of sudden visions of 
beauty, of humour, in fact all those things we associate with 
consummate showmanship, which have made the fame of C. B. 
Cochran shine out with so much brilliance in the theatrical firm- 
ament of London. 
C. B. C. has laid under contribution all the bright stars of the 
theatrical world and all the best of the critics. 

And in the typography—for which Mr. Cochran gives credit 
to Mr. Joseph Thorp—and in the illustrations by a large num- 
bet of artists who are worthily associated with such a galaxy of 
stars, the book as a whole has a setting worthy of the exquisite 

art of C. B.C,’ Ios. net 


THE SEVENTH GATE 


A Novel by Muriel Harris 


“The Seventh Gate, by Muricl Harris, to which Messts. Jonathan Cape 
and Messrs. F larper and Brothers awarded their £1,000 prize for the 
best novel written in English in 1929, stands out from the ruck of 
fiction as much by its originality of idea as by its ease of style and 
admirable construction. It is briefly the story of a discontented 
woman of middle age, unmarried, a teacher of music and a dab- 


bler in philosophy. . . . 


The main idea is fantastic, but worked 


out with stern logic that makes it extraordinarily gripping and 
convincing within its limits. The chief merit of the book lies in 
the clever portraiture of all its dramatis personzx.’ 
The Morning Post 


‘Many people may be surprised that so curiously subtle, so fan- 
tastic a story should have been chosen. Miss Harris has written 
a teally absorbing story with a gallery of portraits so good that 
one could wish she had been content to make use of a less 
bizarre idea.’ RALPH sTRAUsS in the Sunday Times 


7s. 6d. net 


HUMAN 
HISTORY 


G. ELLIOT SMITH, 
Litt.D., F.R.S. 


‘Professor Elliot Smith brings 
archxology into proper touch 
with philosophy and politics, 
and his book teems with chal- 
lenging suggestion and invi- 
tation to speculation and de- 
bate. The antiquary no longer 
collects his case of specimens 
and learnedly tickets them in 
an academic seclusion; he is a 
combatant in the battle of 
universal ideas; prehistory is 
now essential to the under- 
standing of history, and such 
a book as this is an indispens- 
able preliminary to the study 
of morals and politics.’ 1vor 
BROWN in the Observer 


Illustrated. 215s. net 
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-BATSFORD’S NEW BOOKS 




















THE COTTAGES OF ENGLAND 
A Review of their Types and Features from the 16th to the [8th 
Centuries. By BASIL OLIVER, F.R.LB.A. With a Foreword 
by the Rr. Hon. Srancey Batpwin, M:P. With over 200 
Illustrations and Photographs and a Frontispiece in Colour. Large 


8vo (9dins. X 6}ins.). Cloth. Price, 21s. net. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE FOR THE 
SMALL COLLECTOR 


Its Types, History and Environment from Medieval to Early 
Victorian Times. By J. P. BLAKE and A. E. REVEIRS- 
HOPKINS. With 120 Illusirations from Photographs. Old 
Paintings and Original Designs. Large 8vo (9 ins. X 53 ins.). 


Cloth. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


ANCIENT CHURCH CHESTS AND 
CHAIRS 


In the Home Counties, Round Greater London. By FRED 
ROE, R.L, R-B.C. With a Foreword by C. RecinaLp Grunpy, 
Editor of The Connoisseur. Containing nearly 100 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author and from Photographs. Demy 4to 
(11d ins. X 83 ins.). Cloth. Price, 21s. net. 


OLD PEWTER: 
ITS MAKERS AND MARKS 


In England, Scotland and Ireland. A comprehensive and splen- 
didly illustrated account of the Old Pewterer and his Craft, for 
Collectors, Connoisseurs and Antiquaries. By HOWARD 
HERSCHEL COTTERELL. With a descriptive list and 
Touchplates of over 5,000 makers. Medium 4to (114 ins. 9 ins.). 
Cloth. Price £5 5s. net. 


DINNER BUILDING 
A Book of Entertaining and Practical Instruction in the Noble 
Arts of Cooking and ating. By W. TEIGNMOUTH 
SHORE. With an Introduction by GiLBert FRaNKaU. 42 bright 
and practical Talks on better eating, incorporating in detail 
hundreds of fresh, yet tried, recipes of all sorts. F'cap 8vo 
(63 ins. X 43 ins.). Cloth. Lettered, 3s. 6d. net. 


EVERYDAY THINGS IN HOMERIC 
GREECE 


=~ First Volume of a New Series by MARJORIE. and 


H. B. QUENNELL, Authors of “A History of Everyday 
Thine in England.” A wonderful little book which recreates 
the background to the legend and poetry of “ The Iliad" and 
“ The Odyssey.” With a Frontispiece in Colour and 100 IlIlus- 
trations from the Author's Drawings. Large 8yo (9 ins. X 6 ins.). 
Price, 7s. Gd. net. 


ABSTRACT DESIGN 
A Practical Manual on the Making of Patterns, for Designers, 
Students, and Artists. By AMOR FENN. With hundreds of 
Illustrations by the Author. Medium 8vo (9ins. X 53 ins.). 
Cloth. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER- 


COLOUR PAINTING 
By H. M. CUNDALL, I.S.0., F.S.A. With a Foreword by 
Sir H. Hucues-SranTon, P.R.W.S. A New Epition, revised 
and enlarged, with 64 full- -page Illustrations in Colour, and a full 
biographical list of the principal E:nglish Water-colourists. Large 
8vo (Fins. X Gins.). Cloth. Price 35s, net. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
A Practical. Handbook for Students and others. By G. D. 
GORDON HAKE, F.R.I.B.A., and EUSTACE H. BUTTON, 
A.R.L.B.A. With numerous Illustrations by the Authors, and by 
well-known Architectural Masters, past and present. Large 8vo 


(84 ins. X Gins.). Price, 10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Elementary and Secondary; the. Planning, Arrangement, and 
ge - Day and Boarding Schools. By Sir FELIX CLAY, 
Br. LB.A., late Architect to the Board of Education, THIRD 
Seahion. entirely re-written, with numerous Illustrations from 
Plans, Photographs, and Drawings. Royal 8vo (10 ins. X 63 ins.). 
Cloth. Price, 25s. net. 


Prospectuses of all these Titles supplied on request. 





B. T. BATSFORD erp, 94 ies snnaeaein LONDON 



















































Now Ready: the Second Volume of 
the notable Irish discovery 


RETROSPECTIONS OF 


DOROTHEA 
HERBERT 


~— 1806) With coloured frontispiece, crown 8vo. 7s 6d 


“This book, by the daughter of an Irish country parson, is 
sure of readers for several hundred years to come. 
ArTuUR RansoME in The Observer 
LORD PONSONBY writes: “The two volumes are 
most welcome. Her method is original and interesting 
. She has admirable powers of description, both of 
places and people . . . The books deserve success.” 


SOME OPINIONS ON VOLUME I (1770-1789) 


“ Altogether delicious in its naive frankness and whimsical 
humour.” J. M. Butrocu in The Sunday Times 


“Makes the most devghtf{ul reading. Loveable Dorothea! ” 
V. H. FriepLaENnDER in Country Life 


We hope to meet her again in 








= ay entertaining. 
later life.’ The Spectator 


The complete work, 2 vols., 15s 
* 


Coming March 27th 


The Deruga Trial 
by RICARDA HUCH 7s 64 


Germany’s foremost woman novelist has written a 
new kind of crime story. It goncerns an enigmatic 
Italian doctor who is accused of poisoning his wile. 


Six Brilliant English Women 


A biographical “omnibus,” by V. SACKVILLE-WEST, 
BONAMY DOBREE, MARTIN ARMST RONG, etc. 


8s 6d 
worcrccrccreGERALD HOWE 



















































1930 Advancement 


ASTHMA 


AND 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 


BY 
HAYDN BROWN 


L.R.C.S.(Ed.), Fell. Roy. Socy. Med.(Lond.) 


“Dr. Haydn Brown believes that the problem is already 
solved by autonomous relaxation, a technique which he has 
himself developed and successfully applied to a number of 
stubborn cases. In this volume he describes his experiences. 
The facts quoted are undoubtedly significant, and should 
arouse considerable interest.’—Times Lit. Supp. 


“There is much helpful instruction here for the asthma 
sufferer.” — berdcen Press. 


“Dr. Haydn Brown seems to have the faculty of putting 
a great deal of matter into a very short space. . . He 
goes into the subject thoroughly from both the physi- 
ological and psychological aspects. It is a great 
pleasure to find a man who treats another of these scourges 
from a rational point of view.”—The Healthy Life. 


“The book tells “A notable 
us a great deal as tribute to the teach- 
to the probable ing of the Scottish 
causation and of medical schools is 
methods by which paid by Dr. Haydn 
the sufferer may Brown in his new 
find means of re- book on ‘Asthma 
lief.’ —Sheffield and Bronchitis.’ "— 
Independent. Daily Express. 


The C. W. 46 Bernard 
Daniel Co. Street, W.C. 1. 
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with a variety of interesting information. The photographs 
which illustrate it are excellent, and the translation is generally 
admirable. 

Miss Anna Louise Strong describes in Red Star in Samarkand 
an equally interesting and perhaps even stranger adventure. 
An American woman living in Moscow, she succeeded in 
obtaining an invitation to a conference of Central Asian 
women in order to visit Uzbekistan, one of the most eastern 
States of the Soviet Union. Miss Strong did not take the 
Golden Road to Samarkand: she travelled by the Iron 
Road from Moscow. On arriving at Tashkent, the centre of 
economic rule, she found the October celebrations of the 
Revolution in progress. The city was thronged with people : 
Russians and Orientals paraded the streets, carrying Soviet 
banners ; she watched a football match between Moscow and 
Tashkent ; she witnessed a terrible play describing the trial 
of Sacco and Vanzetti; she visited muscums, clubs, political 
meetings ; she drank tea in Chai-Khannas on the banks of 
the Syr Daryia. From Tashkent she went to Samarkand, 
where modern concrete buildings grow up by the side of 
Tamerlane’s tomb; from there, to the heart of ‘“ Islam,” 
the high, holy, divinely-descended city of Bokhara, down 
whose narrow cobbled streets water-carriers glided, bearing 
large goat-skins filled with water. This city, once the religious 
centre of central Asia, seems now to be under the domination 
of the Institute of Tropical Medicine. Here she found in 
the market place, waving over the Holy Pool, a banner, 
“Welcome to the Regional Congress of Trade Unions.” 

Miss Strong describes the organization of the cotton industry 
in these irrigated lands at the foot of the Asian mountains. 
It is the dream of Moscow to produce here all the cotton 
needed for the Soviet Union. In order to promote this 
industry, great irrigation schemes have been set on foot. 
The Revat Hodja dam, which will stabilize irrigation over a 
district of a million acres, is in the process of construction. 

“ Leaving the barracks I caught the last truck back to Samarkand. 
Passing along the line of the new canal, I saw on a tiny railroad 
a Fordson tractor, remodelled to act as locomotive, pulling twenty 
tons of trailing cars along the rails. Thus was cement delivered 
to line the new waterway. Not far beyond, among the trees by 
the road, a train of fifty camels had made camp for the night. The 
Kirghiz owners, nomads of the desert, were earning an honest 
rouble working for Revat Hodja. They, too, were delivering cement 
to the new canal. The old and the new transport were working 
side by side to reclaim the deserts of the Kast.” 


A system of peasant credits and tax reductions, combined 
with a protective method of price fixing, keeps production 
steadily but slowly rising. 

There have been, of course, and no doubt still are, many 
difficulties in the way of the realization of this dream, and 
we are not surprised at the stories Miss Strong tells of them. 
“Making Bolsheviks of Central Asians” is not too easy 
a task, for the Bolshevik policy inevitably attacks many 
ancient customs, as, for instance, the veiling of women. But 
the marriage of the West and the East in this remote part 
of Asia, where a service of camels connects with the air service 
from Kabul, is an amazing story,and Miss Strong tells it very 
well, 


The Dear Inconstant 


The Retrospections of Dorothea Herbert. (Gerald Howe. 


7s. 6d.) 


Ir is a great pleasure to meet Dorothea Herbert once more-—— 
Those who enjoyed the first instalment of her deliciously 
amusing Retrospections will remember that when they saw 
the last of her she had come to the end of her “‘teens” and was 
crossed in love. This second volume opens in 1789. Many 
sisters and brothers fill the house, all are younger than herself. 
The youngest boy is thirteen, no one is yet twenty. The 
father who, it will be remembered, used to cry and roar with 
misery when the boys went back to school, is rector of 
Carrick-on-Suir in Ireland and holds also the living of Knock- 
grafton, twenty miles off, where he is obliged to reside 
during three months of each year. A double social life is 
thus enjoyed by the family all of whom are exceedingly lively 
and attractive. Among the sisters, Fanny is (after Dorothea) 
the most distinct figure, ‘‘ a stirring, notable piece and a most 
They. all live for 


pleasure, but the boys realize that some work is necessary 
to procure it, and all are ready for any amount of discomfort 
and adventure in its pursuit. 

‘“* Parties”? of one sort and another were of continual 
occurrence both at Carrick and Knockgrafton and pretty 
scenes _ they. must have presented. Dressing up for 
them was a long business but the results were very fine :-— 

““ Fanny and I wore pink lutestrings (a Present from Ned Eyre) 
with thin muslin trains and Black silk Bodices all handsomely 
trimmed with black lace and green ribbon with white plumes and 
other ornaments in our Heads. My Aunt Eyre. my Mother and 
Mrs. Bradshaw, were.as fine as Hands and Pins could make them. 
Ned Eyre was one blaze of Brilliants from Top to Toe and cut a 
most curious figure wearing a pink lutestring suit adorned with 
quantities of Double Paste Buttons with Buckles and Knee Buckles 
to match.” 


The company was always in spirits at least to begin with. 
After supper they were apt to tease one another and become 
what one can only describe as exceedingly naughty, even 
trying to make each other cry. -But then the suppers were 
very long and great rivalry existed as to who should offer 
the most dishes and we suppose drinks. There was one 
notable occasion when the Herkerts had sixty-nine dishes on 
the table, but a rival hostess went one better even than this 
and she produced seventy. When there was no company, 
however, the bread was often short and a “ very old 
goat ” would be described as venison for many days. 

Most of the guests were very young, the ‘* pieces” appar: 
ently almost children. ‘ A beautiful little creature wild with 
Spirits and very affable, but she curst and swore tre- 
mendously,” had just finishcd her education at fiftecn or 
sixteen. Another “ smart piece who set the gentlemen dying 
for her’ seems to have been little older. 

The fact that girls fainted and fell easily into hystcries 
does not seem to have prevented their having much pluck 
and endurance. Fanny (the “ stirring” and “ facetious 
piece ”) went to England on a visit with a young brother. 
Finding themselves without sufficient money for the return 
journey, boy and girl determined to get back as they could. 
Most of the way they ** footed it,’ But * sometimes they were 
relieved by a charitable set down in an idle carriage and some- 
times they mounted a wagon.” Anyhow they got home safe 
and sound and surprised the family who imagined them 
still in London. 

Political disturbances varied still further a life already 
far from dull. The Herberts were not politically minded. 
They and most of their friends were as much afraid of the 
soldiers as of the “ rebels.” Nightraids and all sorts of horrors 
took place. “One night about twelve or one o’clock the 
whole village was alarmed by the dreadful sound of Hallooing 
and Galloping through the place. Nanno crept up to the 
Garret where we lay and found us all shivering with terror. 
We all sat down * en chemise ’ to Yell out our Despair.” The 
whole business turned out to be a practical joke played by 
“a set of drunken half-gentlemen.” The joke was from the 
point of view of these riotous fools very successful for ** next 
morning most of our neighbours were found hid in the ditches 
in a worse state than ourselves.” No one seems to have 
attempted any vengeance upon the buffoons. 

But though the scenes are as lively as those deseriked in 
the last diary the shadow of unrequited love hangs over 
poor Dorothea from first to last! The poor thing suffers 
day and night from “the plague of the heart.” We get 
sometimes rather tired of John Roe “the Dear Inconstant,” 
whose “‘ wit was fine, delicate and redundant ” (sic) whose 
* sentiments were natural’? whose * benevolence was un- 
affected ’” and whom no efforts on the part of the lady availed 
* to fix.” As Dorothea looks back she sees that he was never 
in earnest, that he was always amused by her devotion, and 
vulgar idle young squire that he was, not averse from amusing 
others by the spectacle of her distress. Sometimes one 
wonders if what would now be called the nervous breakdown 
which marks the end of hope, were not to some extent mental. 
True she tells us that love died in her bosom when she heard 
of his ‘‘ contemptible nuptials’ but the death of love was 
certainly not the renewal of indifference. She still suffered 
and still found relief in tears and shrieks long after her friends 
had ceased to sympathize and her family were sick and tired 
of the whole subject, 
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Mote Black Pudding 


Everyman at War. (Dent. 6s.) 


The Battle of Brains. By Ferdinand Tuohy. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 

Journey’s End. By R. C. Sherriff and Vernon Bartlett. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.) 


Why Stay we Here ? By George Godwin. (Philip Allan. 7s. 6d.) 
War is War. By Ex-Private X. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Hap not twenty equally exciting volumes appeared, the last 
two on the above list might have created a mild sensation— 
no more. At this day and hour they arrive too late. The 
others stand up out of the welter because they are original in 
plan or treatment. 

The Editor of Everyman asked for plain, straightforward 
narratives of the War : he received hundreds, and has published 
the sixty best. Most of them are by men: who have never 
written anything for publication, and the stories are all the 
better for lack of artifice. They range from Mons to the 
Armistice, and represent the three Services. Some were 
written from diaries; the majority relate personal experi- 
ences; nearly all are essentially ‘‘ English” in their 
deliberate understatement. This is a book to read and keep, 
for in its sixty stories the War is to be seen as it really was, 
with its glamour and good comradeship and silences, as 
well as its dirt and delirium. ‘‘ The impression I get from read- 
ing them ” the Editor justly observes, ‘‘ is not that of suffering 
and horror, but of the senselessness of war.” The acute 
awareness of the artist and writer is unsuited to the life of 
trenches: the pictures they have given us of the War are not 
in the least representative of the millions who fought. If, for 
instance, we had all felt like the author of All Quiet on the 
Western Front, there would have been no War to chronicle. 

“IT bade farewell to my right leg outside a trench at 
Gheluvelt” : that is the beginning of one of the Everyman 
stories. We cannot imagine a professional writer making 
at once so little and so much of the material at his disposal. 
But these sixty men and women can afford to ke generous ; 
they need no artifice to make their tale, for they have 
already lived it. 

The Battle of Brains is as different from these plain tales 
from the trenches as a tin hat from a staff cap. Here we are in 
that curious world of counter-espionage, decoys, interrogations, 
mine-saps, listening posts, and propaganda of which Mr. Tuohy 
has already written. We have stories of the “‘ vivandiére of the 
air’? who was landed and picked up by aeroplane in enemy 
territory ; ‘and the Count of Smyrna, who was a cocaine- 
sniffing “agent”; and the famous Mata-Hari, who spoke 
five languages and was a spy both for the French and Germans. 
We see the seamiest side of “ Intelligence.” © Mr. Tuohy’s 
characters have a richness and variety which mere soldiers 
can hardly hope to achieve. 

The most interesting point in the novel of that remarkable 
play, Journey’s End, is that Stanhope, in the dug-out with his 
dying friend, Raleigh, really does understand that he ought 
to be out in the front trenches with his men. We always 
wondered whether he knew this in the play, or whether drink 
had sapped his wits. But knowing his duty, is it conceivable 
that an officer. with his record for courage and devotion should 
desert his post during an attack, in order to sentimentalize 
with a wounded subaltern? Yet the book is so good, so 
true to life, that irrespective of the war sccnes, it would stand 
on its own merits. Even if the play had not been seen by 
hundreds of thousands of people all over the world the clever 
characterization and attention to detail Would make this 
a novel in a thousand. 

Why Stay we Here ? is Gescribed as realistic and unflinching. 
It is about the men of the Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
who appear to have kehaved much like other mortals. The 
author is certainly unflinching in describing acts of nature, 
and realistic in his use of the present tense to give a sense of 
immediacy. That is all. 

Nor can we say much more of Private X's effort. He 
gives us revolting details and staccato present-tenses, and 
a very tolerable imitation (unintentional, of course) of Herr 
Remarque’s more hysterical passages. Yet the book has 
humour and kindliness. The author funked shells and 


bullets (which of us did not ?), but he concludes ** that England 
is worth fighting for, worth suffering for, worth dying for.” 
He seems to have been a short-story writer. 
War requires either a genius or an illiterate. 


To tell of the 
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The Royal Mail 


From Post Boy to Air Mail. By G. Gibbard Jackson. 
Low. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Jackson has had a great subject, for the story of the 
development of the Royal Mail is almost the story of the 
growth of civilization itself in these islands. Unfortunately, 
we cannot feel that he has made the most of it. His book 
contains, however, a good deal of interesting information and 
a large number of pleasant illustrations. : 

The mails in this country, he tells us, really date from 1484, 
and their originator was apparently that monster of the history 
books, Richard III. At any rate, he established a system of 
gallopers, whose business it was to warn him of the landing 
of Henry Tudor, and it is this system, Mr, Jackson indicates, 
which later, under this successful supplanter, Henry VIL, 
became the nucleus of the postal system. But Mr. Jackson’s 
historical sketch is extremely bare. He devotes only a few 
pages even to what we may call the heroic age of the Post 
Office, the age of Rowland Hill and the enormous expansion 
of the mid-nineteenth century. Rowland Hill was one of 
those strange figures who can, perhaps, be said to have done 
the key work in creating the first modern industrial state, 
but who did it with little thought of pecuniary gain. 

The Penny Post became a fact in January, 1840, and it is 
interesting to remember that it did not pay for twenty-three 
years, during the whole of which time the Government sub- 
sidized the service—a piece of enterprising “ rationalization ” 
from which modern statesmen might well take courage, 
Mr. Jackson remarks : 

‘“The State could well run its services at a loss if the benefits 
of those services were open to all. Not only was the cheap postage 
a tremendous boon to the poorest classes, who could thus maintain 
a link between absent relatives, but the cheap meens of com- 
munication led to an expansion of trade, which brought benefit 
all round, and reduced the cost of living. Whilst a great deal of 
the increase in trade and the reduced cost of living rightly belong to 


the application of steam to land and sea transit, there can be no 
question that the Penny Post also played a very vital part.” 


(Sampson 


But he makes no attempt to estimate the actual part played 
by cheap postage in the astounding economic development 
which immediately followed it. 

The bulk of Mr. Jackson’s book, however, is devoted to a 
description of the modern postal services. Interesting de- 
scriptions of the evolution of the telephone and other wonders 
of modern communication are given, culminating in a descrip- 
tion of that most marvellous mechanism, the modern 
automatic telephone exchange. 


Fiction 
Travels to Many Lands 


The Wolf’s Bride. By Aino Kallas. (Cape. 5s.) 

Sailor in a Whirlpool. By L. Steni. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Wisdom of Love. By Jakob Schafiner. (Noel Douglas. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Triumphant Footman. By Edith Olivier. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Home is the Hunter. By H. T. Munn and Elizabeth Sprigge. 


(The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
Wuat a week-end! I have startling memories of ranging 
through the Finnish night cheek by jowl with a werewolf, 
of contemplating with fascinated disgust the garbage heaps 
and slime of the Thames estuary ; within a few hours I was 
off across the Channel to be titillated by the amorousness 
of lower middle-class Germany ; thence to Florence in the 
company of a masquerading footman ; and finally northward 
again to “go native” among the Eskimos of the Arctic 
Circle. The one experience which stands out unneutralized 
by the rest was The Wolf's Bride. This was not mere 
geographical adventure, but a wild ride into the night of 
the imagination, which turned the blood cold in that ecstasy 
of excitement and fear which is the special quality of the 
demon hunts of the sagas. The young and gentle wife of a 
peasant is marked, by the mole below her breast, for the 
purposes of Satan. In the night of the annual wolf hunt she 
sees a great wolf bound past her and hears his mysterious 
call, which she cannot resist. She is fated to become 4 
werewolf. On Midsummer Eve she leaves her husband and 
child for the marshes where the wolves n.cet in council, and, 
helpless against her destiny, becomes ‘ransformed. By 
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“remarkable” 
TIMES LIT. SUPP. 


SAMSON 
THE NAZARITE 


By Vladimir Jabotinsky 


“A remarkable piece of story- 
telling, impressive alike for its 
masterly handling of the main 
incidents of the Biblical narrative 
and for the colour and picturesque- 
ness of its historical Wines ‘ 
Brilliant and moving. Alto- 
gether a singularly — felicitous 
attempt to reconstruct Biblical 
history in the style of historical 
fiction.”” Times Literary Supplement. 
d. 


7s. 6 
SECKER 



































TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


Pott. 8vo. 


FIRST AID FOR 


THE BEST-SELLER 
By Professor E. WEEKLEY 


An eleventh-hour attempt (doomed, states the author, from 
the outset) to dam to-day’s flood of deplorable English, and 
champion the cause of grammatical sobriety. 


THE FUTURE OF CENSORSHIP 
By WILLIAM SEAGLE 


Censorship, which means’ to-day sex-censorship, is one of- the 
major modern problems. ‘This volume deals with the 
existing situation and forecasts the future. 


‘THE FUTURE OF LITERARY 


CRITICISM 
By GEOFFREY WEST 


From the viewpoint that the critic’s task is to make explicit 

the values implicit in literature, the writer executes a 

caustic survey of literary criticism to-day, and states the 
hope for future salvation. 


THE LIMITS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
By M. JAEGER 


“A very sensible and entertaining book.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. “ Much knowledge of the subject is displayed. All 
students of psychology should read it.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE FUTURE OF OXFORD 
By W. J. K. DIPLOCK 


A downright and cleverly. written defence of ag  _eceaeae il 
life.’ ’—Spectator. ‘‘ A reactionary hit-back.”—Daily J 


Send for Full Prospectus. 


KEGAN PAUL 


maniensteanied House, Con ter pana Landen, E.C. 


New Volumes. 2s. 6d. net each. 














| STUDIES IN SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Edited by R. H. TAWNEY 
and EILEEN POWER 


FIRST THREE VOLUMES 
| WOMEN WORKERS AND 


By IVY PINCHBECK, Lecturer in Modern History, 
Bedford College, University of London. 15s. net. 


“-She deserves special praise for her sane and comprehensive 
account. The change from the domestic to the factory system 
has often been represented as a great tragedy. Miss Pinchbeck 
| shows that the woman-worker benefited.”— Spectator, 


HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH CORN-LAWS 
By DONALD GROVE BARNES, Professor. in 
the University of Oregon. 15s. net. 


A history of the governmental regulation of the internal corn- 
trade from 1660 to 1846. A study of the reactions to and 


influence of public opinion on the successive. policies. 


ANGLO-IRISH TRADE 
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night she ranges with the pack, killing, devouring and lusting 
and at daybreak throws off her wolfish form and returns to 
per husband’s bed. One night a wolf is wounded in a raid, 
and the husband notices on the next day that his wife is 
limping. Thenceforth his suspicions grow to conviction that 
she is a werewolf, and he and the villagers turn savagely 
against her. The conclusion of the story is, perhaps, too 
thoroughly rounded off, but it is, in its genre, a spirited 
and splendid piece of work. The agonized invocations of 
(od’s help and the simple, archaic, psalm-like language give 
the tale a fine air of being related by a terrified and pious 
eye-witness, and yet the author in no way over-writes. The 
narrative rises to a pace, dread and beauty that freeze the 
blood, and catches the scents of the marshland, the forest 
and recking pelts as it passes. 

It is precisely the quality of speed which Sailor in a Whirl- 
pool badly needs; not the swiftness of the Finnish legend, 
for Mr. Steni’s story is a psychological study in disintegration, 
but an ease which will enable the reader to get some steady 
picture of Mr. Steni’s scene. But he is in a violent misery 
of disgust. He seizes one by the scruff of the neck and, 
compels one to smell as well as see his horrible slum among 
the garbage heaps and slime of the Thames mouth. His 
central character is a young man on the borderline of starva- 
tim, who is physically incapable of brute manual labour, 
yet, without will enough to fight a way out of his foul environ- 
ment. He is an epileptic, a poet, a dreamer, drifting into a 
dreary marriage, harassed by his wife’s death in childbirth 
and her brother’s death on the gallows: a being sensitive 
enough to discern the promised land but unable to enter it. 
His soul dwells in a thundery Dostoyevskian twilight. Sensi- 
tiveness in his unhappy position is a curse and not a blessing, 
and one follows his agony until its violent end. 

Like all who allow themselves to be the slaves of contorted 
metaphor, Mr. Steni has the temperament of a poet, and one 
feels reluctant to condemn his excesses. But in his earlier 
pages his English is clogged, obscure and sometimes ungram- 
matical. His metaphors are frequently in collision and come 
perilously near to being mixed, so that one effect annuls 
another. He is not content to say that a skirt hangs like a 
tattered flag, but must add “ brokenly from the walls of an 
ancient cathedral.” ‘‘ The incessant rain of her voice” is 
good—until it begins to “‘ act like a goad.” In the con- 
cluding chapters, when he is fighting his way out of the 
turgid twilight of words successfully, Mr. Steni throws off 
these excesses and vastly improves. There are three very 
powerful scenes: the boy’s first epileptic fit, the murder trial, 
and his violent death, which show that Mr. Steni has the 
power of an intense and passionate talent ; and for all its 
obscurity and preciosity Sailor in a Whirlpool is a big 
advance on Afternoon and Twilight of Vanda Pinelli, his 
previous novel. 

Herr Schaffner’s book is sordid without Mr. Steni’s redeeming 
poetry, in fact, in some respects the carefully smarmed title, 
The Wisdom of Love, conceals a sentimental and rather nasty 
book. Its subject is an intrigue between an impulsive, well- 
intentioned man and his niece, who is at once enticing, 
would-be conventional and voluptuous, in a German middle- 
class environment. The intrigue moves through a squalid 
fantasia of minor characters who are quite well chalked in. 
The book is better, but not much better, than the average 
story which is at once calculated to be “‘ a warning to young 
girls” and a ‘* best seller.” 

After Herr Schaffner’s glutinous realism Miss Olivier’s 
satirical farce looked refreshing. She calls her book a fable, 
and I accept her description without being able to see what 
she means by it. From its elegant dust-cover and the 
opening chapters her book promised a delight which is, 
however, not sustained. Alphonse, the footman, whose 
triumphant masquerading provides the comedy, is excellent 
when he deceives his English master and mistress in Florence 
by passing himself off as a great Spanish collector who has 
come to see their collection. But when this episode collapses, 
presumably because Miss Olivier’s ingenuity or courage 
failed her, and Alphonse begins his tricks again in London, 
now on the stage, now posing as an Italian prince at a Lord 
Mayor’s Ball and, finally (having inherited his mistress’s 
fortune), as a French vicomte, the farce suffers from a same- 
hess of the invention. In Mrs. Lemaur, that grotesquely 


crinkled fake invalid, Miss Olivier had created a wonderful 
mark for her satire; in fact, after the exquisite fooling of 
the first Florentine episode, I would willingly have sacrificed 
the too triumphant Alphonse for his mistress. 

The quick-change successes of Alphonse are as nothing to 
the amorous triumphs of the hero of Home is the Hunter. 
The son of a Scotch father and Eskimo mother—though 
unaware of his mixed race—the hero is a Nordic blending of 
Don Juan, cave-man and inventor, who finds conquest easy. 
He and his mistresses meet and part with a rather incredible 
simplicity and highmindedness. But the urge of his blood, 
after he leaves England with his prospects as an inventor 
broken, is to the North. He goes to Minnesota and Canada, 
and finally to his mother’s people, the Eskimos, with whom 
he finally settles. This is a tidy, straightforward tale, and if 
it lacks psychological subtlety it seeks and ensues a clear 
purpose. 

V. S. Prrrcuerr. 

THE GOLDEN GOAT. By Donn Byrne. (Sampson, 
Low. 5s.)—As the publishers do not vouchsafe any informa- 
tion concerning the history of this posthumous work of 
Donn Byrne, the reader is in the unfortunate position of 
not knowing whether he is dealing with a late and unrevised 
MS. or an early story which for some reason never satisfied 
its author. This is a pity because one would like to excuse 
the book’s curious chronological inconsistencies and other 
superficial defects on the former assumption; whereas the 
dust-cover’s ominous silence definitely favours the latter: 
However, the story canters along gently enough, and for those 
who enjoy reading about gambling and the Romance of “ the 
tables ” it should provide pleasant recreation at bedtime or 
in a railway train. Here fortunes are won and lost at all 
the games of chance from Baccarat to Boule, played in all 
the casinos of the Cote d’Azur by a crowd as queerly cosmo- 
politan as one could wish. Against this background of pink 
banknotes and spinning roulette wheels the principal charac- 
ters move with easy nonchalance, and though there is not 
really quarter enough plot to make a novel, the matter is 
handled just sufficiently cleverly to miss being unbearably 
redundant. There are one or two passages of rather shocking 
sentimentality, and a few literary affectations, but these the 
indulgent reader will doubtless pardon. 


WILD JUSTICE. By George Birmingham. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.)—Readers who have learned to expect a great deal 
of humour and a great deal of Irish and a great deal of gentle- 
manliness in all Canon Hannay’s work will find these qualities 
in superabundance in his latest book. It is a murder story, 
thrilling enough to engage the attention, but also, odd though 
the words may sound in connexion with a tale of crime, quite 
comfortable and companionable. The murder in itself is 
horrid enough: the discovery of the body will satisfy the 
ghoulish though whether it will please the sophisticated is 
another matter. Would the face of a man who has been shot 
through the brain by means of a revolver thrust into the 
mouth be in a position to show “ an expression of terror” 
and have “‘ wide-open, staring eyes that expressed the same 
emotion of frantic fear’? ? Be that as it may, the object of 
a murder story is to set the reader following clues and in this 
matter Canon Hannay has been very kind to us. We are allowed 
to be clever: we are allowed to find out nearly everything 
quite soon, but the main bulk of the story is so excellently 
told that we never become bored enough to feel that our 
knowledge was too easily won. We are, in fact, provided 
with just that quality of mental stimulus as is employed 
by the solving of a simple cross-word puzzle, and very pleasant 
it is too. 

GREY SEAS. By Rex Palmer. (Heath Cranton. 6s.)—In 
the preface to these sketches, Mr. Palmer writes: ‘I have 
tried to catch the spirit of a phase of sea life, that of the closing 
years of the Age of Sail, in the hope that when the last page is 
reached there may emerge a picture of what manner of men 
they were who manned those stern and stately ships.” The 
author has succeeded in giving us a memento that is likely to 
be of even greater interest in the future than it is now. What 
“ Bartimeus ” and “ Taffrail”’ have done for the naval man, 
Mr. Palmer has done for his equally sentimental and inarticu- 
late brother. Each short sketch is written with a pithy 
economy that is most effective. Some of the tales have 
bitterness, many have poignancy but all have point, and the 
volume is a satisfactory answer to the question of the Bosun 
in one of the best sketches, who asks: ** Who the ’ell could 
write a book about the sea?” Yes, in spite of the Bosun, 
who says: ‘ Its ’ard and its ’ungry an’ that’s all there is to it. 
It makes me tired, these ’ere fellows writin’ books about the 
I don’t want none o’ that bilge; gimme somethin’ 


sea. 
interestin’. Ha’n’t you got none o’ them ‘Girls’ Friend 
Library’”? In spite of this excellent comment on much 


sea-literature we assert that Mr. Palmer has produced a book 
in which a great deal happens. 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 435.) 


Scientific research is perhaps a little less undervalued 
to-day in England than it used to be, but there are still 
many so-called practical men who begrudge the expense of 
it. To these, and to wiser people, we commend the very 
remarkable set of memoirs of great scientists which Mr. 
Rollo Appleyard has written under the title of Pioneers of 
Electrical Communication (Macmillan, 21s.). He deals with 
the lives and achievements of ten great men to whose patient 
scientific investigations we owe virtually the whole of modern 
electrical industry and especially the telegraph, telephone 
and wireless. Volta, Ampére and Chappe, Ohm, Hertz 
and Oersted, Wheatstone, Ronalds, Clerk Maxwell and 
Heaviside are all names of the first importance in the history. 
of electricity, and Mr. Appleyard’s precise accounts of what 
these men did or tried to do are of high interest and value. 
The chapter on Oliver Heaviside, who died only five years 
ago at an advanced age after devoting the whole of his life 
to abstruse studies .in mathematical physics, is specially 
notable. Heaviside was indeed a pioneer, for the full value 
of his work is only now beginning to be realized by wireless 
experts. Mr. Appleyard. does not fail to quote the famous 
reply from the Admirality in 1816 to Ronalds’ offer of a primi- 
tive electric telegraph—* telegraphs of any kind are now 
wholly unnecessary and no other than the one in use will 
be adopted,” the telegraph in question being a clumsy sema- 
phore. If the bureaucrats had had their way, the electric 
telegraph would still be a dream of the future. 


* * % * 


The oil industry from time to time gives rise to heated 
political controversy, but its economic and commercial aspects 
are little understood by the public. Thére was thus a real 
need for Mr. Christopher T. Brunner’s scholarly and informing 
book on The Problem of Oil (Benn, 15s.), which deals thor- 
oughly with the industry in Great Britain and describes the 
organization that has been built up by the great companies 
to supply motor spirit, kerosene, fuel oils, lubricating oils and 
bitumen. Motorists take the ubiquitous petrol pump and the 
uniform price for granted, but they may learn from Mr. 
Brunner how elaborate is the system that makes these benefits 
possible. The new industry has been developed on rational 
lines, and there is sufficient competition to keep the profit 
down to a very modest level. Mr. Brunner ridicules the 
suggestion, made from time to time, that the world’s petro- 
Jeum supplies are giving out. He does not think that‘substi- 
tute fuels can be manufactured cheaply enough to compete 
with benzine. The book is a really valuable contribution to 
industrial economics. 

* * * * 


Dr. James A. Williamson has revived and enlarged his 
excellent Short History of British Expansion for a new edition 
in two volumes (Macmillan, 15s. each). Since the book 
appeared eight years ago, the constitution of the British 
Empire has evolved a stage farther, and the later pages of the 
second volume, The Modern Empire and Commonwealth, from 
1783, summarize the new doctrines and developments. The 
first volume deals with ‘‘ The Old Colonial Empire” and its 
lucid pages on ‘* The Zenith and Fall of the Mercantile Empire ” 
may be commended to those who, ignorant of history or care- 
less of past experience, imagine that the Empire Free Traders 
have a new policy to offer. The truth is, of course, that our 
self-contained ‘“‘ first Empire,” with Imperial Preference 
fully developed, was shattered by tariff disputes between the 
mother-country and the colonies as soon as their interests 
diverged or appeared to diverge. 

* * * * 


Professor Mackinnon has now completed in a fourth volume 
(Longman. 16s.) his weighty and learned study of Luther 
and the Reformation. This volume, covering the stormy 
period from 1530 to Luther’s death in 1546, is entitled Vindi- 
cation of the Movement. Such a title provokes dissent in that, 
when Luther died, the Emperor was preparing for the campaign 
in which he crushed the Protestant princes in 1547, and undid 
much of Luther’s work. But the author justly maintains that 
Charles’s suecess was but temporary, and that by 1555 the 
Lutheran victory was confirmed—at any rate in part of 
Germany. His view of Luther as a man, as a theologian and 
as a statesman is more kindly than that of most British 
historians, because Professor Mackinnon makes fuller allow- 
ance for his difficulties. 


* a * * 


For the serious study of Shakespeare’s life and times the 
Dugdale Society’s Minutes and Accounts of the Corporation of 
Stratford-upon-Avon is invaluable. The late Richard Savage 
began the transcription and Mr. Edgar Fripp edits the fourth 
volume running from 1586 to 1592 (H. Milford, 35s.). As 
the scheme has been enlarged to cover “* other records,”’ the 
editor includes documents relating to John Shakespeare’s 


——— 


difficulties with his tenant William Burbage. There is also 
an abstract of a deed recording that in 1592 Shakespean 

himself lent £7 to John Clayton, of Bedfordshire. Mr. Frip ~ 
in his interesting though somewhat speculative introduction, 
implies that the young actor-dramatist was already saving 
money. In any case, the more we learn about Shakespeare 
and his family and friends the less credible is the suggestion 
that he was an illiterate ne’er-do-well who could not possib] 

have been a great playwright. Yet that suggestion has posed 
recently revived by a learned doctor in defiance of the 


evidence. 
* * * * 


The volume of the Proceedings of the British Academy for 
1927 (H. Milford, 30s.) contains, as usual, some important 
papers on philosophy, history, literature and art. We may 
mention at least three of these. Professor Stenton’s Raleigh 
lecture on “‘ The Danes in England” sums up the results of 
his years of research on land-charters and place-names in 
the Danelaw and suggests that the Danish settlers set an 
example to their Saxon fellows by upholding their personal 
rights as against feudal lords. Professor Lethaby describes 
with enthusiasm the early mediaeval paintings—especially 
the thirteenth-century retable—at Westminster. Professor 
Alexander’s weighty essay on ‘‘ Artistic Creation and Cosmic 
Creation” is intended to demolish the supposed analogy 
between the two, but goes further and _ provokes hard 
thinking. 

B * * * 

The Scholartis Press has done well to include in its series 
of eighteenth-century novels that famous tale by the young 
Goethe, The Sorrows of Werther (10s. 6d.). For this 
sentimental love story, reflecting in part the author's 
experiences, not only made Goethe’s reputation in the Europe 
of 1774, but also was typical of the mood of the age. To our 
Victorian forefathers, like Thackeray, Werther was a silly 
fellow ; to our own day his excessive introspection is more 
comprehensible and less absurd. The story has been 
accurately and charmingly translated by Dr. William Rose, 
who also provides an excellent account of the circumstances 
under which the book was written. Moreover, Chodowiecki’s 
familiar illustrations are reproduced. 

* * * * 


Mr. T. Walter Hall has earned the gratitude of students of 
local history, especially in and near Sheffield, by his 
Descriptive Catalogue of Land Charters from the Bosville and 
Lindsay Collections (Sheflield: J. W. Northend, 20s.). His 
abstracts in English are carefully done and well annotated. 
The most notable items relate to Waldershelf Manor, to the 
north of Sheffield, which for three centuries was held by the 
Knights Hospitallers, who had a preceptory at Newland, near 
Halifax. The book is illustrated with photographs and 
drawings of old houses and with a representation of the double 
crosses which signified that the lands of the Hospitallers 


-were tithe-free. 


* * * * 


French interest in the history of New France is indicated 
by a delightful reprint of Trois Voyages au Canada, edited by 
M. Bertrand Guégan, that comes to us from Paris (Editions 
du Carrefour: 60 francs). This engaging quarto contains the 
narrative of Cartier (1534-86), Champlain’s story of two of 
his voyages (1608 and 1611), and the longer and less known 
description of the Hurons in 1624 by Father Gabriel Sagard, 
a Réecollet missionary, with the original prints and maps. 
Sagard’s work is of great importance to anthropologists, as a 
dispassionate account of an Indian tribe in its primitive state 
before it had learned new ways, good or bad, from European 
colonists. Those who think that the red man has been 
maligned by later observers should read Sagard’s grim pages 
on the Hurons’ modes of warfare and their practice of torturing 


their prisoners. 
1% * * * 


Mr. Madgearu, when the Nationalist Peasant Party came 
into power in Rumania, in 1928, was made Minister of Finance 
in Dr. Maniu’s Cabinet. He is, therefore, responsible for most 
of the economic policy which he expounds in Rumania’s New 
Economic Policy (King, 5s.). Under his guidance Rumania is 
abandoning the neo-mercantilist policy pursued by most of 
the Balkan and Central European States, that of protecting 
industry with the object of forming a self-suflicing State, and 
has turned her attention to furthering the interests of those 
four-fifths of her population who are engaged in agriculture. 
The ideal now pursued is the interdependence of nations 
rather than self-sufficiency, and this was borne out by 
the new tariff of July, 1929, which can show a reduction 
the duties on many industrial imports. Agricultural ¢0- 
operative and credit houses have been founded, and the 
policy of education in agriculture is being pursued with vigour. 
The disabilities imposed upon foreign capital under the Bra- 
tianu régime have been abolished, and this book is in fact 
largely an invitation to foreign capitalists to participate in the 
reconstruction of Rumania on the basis of co-operation 


(Continued on page 448.) 
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between Rumanian agriculture and the industries of Western 
Eurose. It is significant that Mr. Madgearu is the Chairman 
of the Committee at Geneva, which is preparing the pro- 
gramme of negotiations that are to take place during the 
Tariff Truce. This policy is inspired by the same motives ag 
the truce, and its exposition is a valuable contribution to 
practical economic thinking to-day. 
* * * * 
Mr. John Gloag’s able and incisive book on Time, Taste ang 
Furniture (Richards, 8s. 6d.) has been reissued and deserves 
an appreciative note. His historical chapters lead up to a 
very judicious discussion of furniture design as it is and as it 
may be. Those who saw the recent exhibition of the Institute 
of Industrial Art, at South Kensington, will be specially 
interested in Mr. Gloag’s sympathetic comments on some 
modern designers, and in the numerous illustrations of their 
work. The mere cult of the antique leads nowhere and hag 
been absurdly overdone. 
* * * * 
In our review of Mr. C. E. Montague’s A Writer's Notes on 
His Trade, which appeared in last week’s Spectator, we stated 
that this book was published by Messrs. R. & R. Clark of 
Edinburgh. The book was published by Messrs. Chatto and 

Windus, and only printed by Messrs. R. & R. Clark. 
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graphy. (Oxford University Press. 21s.)———Record 
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—Calendar for the Year, 1929. (National University 
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Norgate. 5s.) The Challenge of the Dead. By Stephen 
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pression in Landscape Painting. By F.J.Glass. (Seeley, 
Service. 15s.) The Beginnings of Chemistry. By 
Harriet Beale. (Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d.) Human 
Speech. By Sir Richard Paget. (Kegan Paul. 25s.) 
—-The Communist Manifesto of Karl Mara and Fricdrich 
Engels. (Martin Lawrence. 15s.) 

Brocrapimes :—The Infidel Emperor. By Paul Wiegler. 
(Routledge. 16s.) Emily Dickinson. By Josephine 
Politt. (Harpers. 12s.6d.)——Moliére. By H. Ashton. 
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By H. C. Brown. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
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By Dr. Eric Mjéberg. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.)—— 
Germany. By Gerald Bullett. (A.andC. Black. 7s. 6d.) 
-—The Soul of Picardy. By H. P. Maskell. (Benn. 
12s. 6d.)——-Through the Kennet and Avon Canal by 





























Motor Boat. By C. H. Smith. (Roberts. 3s. 6d.) 
Fiction :—-Exiles. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
-——Good Sir John. By P. F. Gaye. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 


By Alice Ritchie. (Hogarth 


——Occupied Territory. 
By Howard Peacey. 


Press. ‘7s. 6d.) Magic Hours. 
(Humphrey Toulmin. 7s. 6d.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. J. D. Locker, 4 Rue 
Nag Hamadi, Heliopolis, Egypt, for the following :— 


Questions on Three 


1. Give the names of the three Fates (Classical). 
. The Ancient Egyptian Trinity. 
. Three Cardinals who were famous Statesmen. 
. Three books about three. 
. The three Episcopal Imperial Electors. 
. Three famous nineteenth-century Italians. { 
. Three well-known Old Testament women whose names begin 
with J. 
8. Three men in classical mythology who had to endure eternal 

punishment. 

9. Three who held the bridge against Lars Porsena. 

10. The three who figured in the Defenestration of Prague and 
were unhurt. 

11. The first three of the Society of Jesus. 

12. What Christian sign is of three letters ? 

13. What three things are necessary in dealing with vampires ? 


Answers will be found on page 450. 
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Travel 
Ireland for Holidays 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. 


They are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1.| 


of the Travel articles published in our columns. 


The Free State 


{uosE who think of holidays in Ireland just now are thinking 
like myself of salmon-fishing ; and I may just note that the 
rice of salmon waters in Ireland is rising fast. Two acquaint- 
ances of mine have taken fishings at Irish prices and sub-let 
for such periods as they could not fish themselvesat the Scottish 
rate: result, they have their fishing for nothing, or next to 
nothing. 

But the general body of anglers, the less pecunious tribe for 
whom I write, may be reminded that in Ireland there is still 

lenty of free salmon fishing. Not so many rivers; but the 
Caragh in Kerry, fishable from the Glencar Hotel (with a 
charge so low as to be negligible), the Clare-Galway, fishable 
from ‘Tuam, and the Lennan, fishable from Taylor’s Hotel at 
Kilmacrenan, or from John O’Grady’s cottage at Lough 
Fern, are all three good rivers, and Lennan and Caragh both 
fish early. The Clare-Galway would scarcely count before 
May, but has the advantage of holding also fine trout; a 
dry-fly river. Lough Cioon, from which the Caragh flows, 
and Lough Fern (fishable either from Kilmacrenan or Milford, 
where McCready’s Hotel is a special attraction) both give fair 
chances of getting two or three fish in the day: Cloon by 
spinning ; Lough Fern only by the fly. 

But I wish not to be too limited in my views and to think of 
the general holiday-maker—to whom no place says more than 
Killarney. Well, there are few better chances of a spring 
salmon than the lakes there offer, free to all who have a salmon 
licence (it costs two pounds for any place in the Free State); 
and moreover for trout fishers, who need no licence, Killarney 
in April or May is a really good fishing, not for big trout but 
for half-pounders. They run smaller there than at Glencar, 
but Lough Acoos at Glencar is the perfect place to take a 
schoolboy to catch herring-sized trout, and from April to 
June he can catch them by dozens. So are the lakes at Gartan 
in Donegal, headwaters of the Lennan, and the St. Columb’s 
Hotel there (an old rectory) actually on the lovely lake, is a 
pleasant place to be in. 

I scarcely need to say that anyone who fishes at Killarney, 
or at Glencar, or at Gartan, will be among scenery of the most 
romantic beauty, and in a perfect centre for mountain walking. 
Glencar. is on the slopes of Carrantuohil, our’ highest peak ; 
and a stout walk it is to reach the top, and marvellous the 
view from it. Lough Fern is less scenic, but has its own 
beauty, and within easy reach of Milford are the sea loughs, 
Mulroy, Sheephaven, and Lough Swiily : choose among them 
for beauty and delight. I add that spinning with a sand-cel for 
sea-trout in Mulroy or Sheephaven in April is likely to give 
such fishing as one seldom gets. Sheephaven is more accessible 
from Rosapenna, where there is one of our more expensive 
hotels, or from Portnablah or Dunfanaghy, where the accom- 
modation is cheaper; and just beside Dunfanaghy is Purt 
Lake with good pink trout ; while Rosapenna offers its guests 
the chance of both trout and salmon in the Lackagh (another 
early river) and Glen Lough. 

Iam writing in spite of myself for anglers, but there is not 
one of the places I have named which I would not commend 
to the holiday-maker who never threw a fly and—-God pity 
him !—never wanted to. Beautiful places all of them, with 
friendly, pleasant people.. There is. golf of the best at Rosa- 
penna; less good, but still golf, at Portnablah and Dun- 
fanaghy. Killarney and Glencar are linkless, but twenty 
miles beyond Killarney on the shore of Dingle Bay the Glen- 
beigh Hotel has a nine-holes links at hand with every neiural 
advantage ; it has also two charming little rivers and half-a- 
dozen trout lakes, and is one of the best appointed little hotels 
Tever saw in Ireland ; its garden is a dream of beauty ; there 
was a myrtle tree some thirty foot high, growing like a pine, 
and covered with blossom when I saw it last July. 

From a motorist’s point of view (so far as I can judge, who 
am only one of the driven), Ireland should be the paradise. The 
Free State Government when it emerged from its troubles 
spent several millions on the main roads, and while you keep 
to these you have a perfect surface, and you have it to yourself. 
There is no crowding anywhere ; even the roads from Dublin 
into Wicklow will seem empty to anyone accustomed to 
English traffic. The by-roads, which are innumerable, are 
macadam, and, in general, better in the mountainy and pic- 
a regions than in richer parts where cart traffic wears 

em, 

The formalities for getting a motor into the Free State are 
the same as those for the- Continent; the Customs people 
are I think everywhere friendly and civil. 


We shall be glad to answer questions arising out 


Ulster, or to speak by the card, Northern Ireland, has of 
course no barrier to those coming from Great Britain; but 
you cannot go in and out of the Six Counties without the 
transit forms. Except for motorists there is no bother in 
passing from the Free State into Northern Ireland, barring the 
usual Customs examination. And, I need. hardly say that 
Ulster’s sea-bordering counties, Derry, Down-and Antrim, 
offer as great attraction to the holiday-maker as anything in 
Kerry, Connemara or Donegal. Portrush is a kind of metro- 
polis for Irish golfers. Newcastle runs it close, and has the 
superb mass of the Mourne Mountains at hand for an added 
delight. Ballycastle, near Fair Head, with its basalt cliffs, 
commands the Giant’s Causeway as easily as does Portrush 
(for that matter, there are good hotels at the Causeway) and 
is a thoroughly well-appointed little watering-place with 
golf, lawn tennis, and all the rest of it—and the adorable 
Glens of Antrim stretching south of it for some forty miles to 
Larne. Old readers of the Spectator will recollect many of 
Moira O'Neill's “Songs of the Glens” making their first 
appearance in its columns—nearer forty years ago than thirty ; 
and the songs are as alive to-day as ever. The Glens of Antrim 
Hotel at Cushendall is close- by Cushendun where they were 
written, and is one of the hostelries most held in affection. 

I have said nothing of the West: the mountainous island 
Achill, with its dividing Sound, now bridged by rail, leading to 
good little inns; Killary Bay, perhaps the very finest of our 
sea-loughs, with McKeown’s Hotel at Leenan, a great resort of 
anglers ; Clifden at the north of Galway Bay, * the next parish 
to America” ; and Galway itself, the most picturesque town 
in Ireland, with its really good Railway Hotel. Galway com- 
mands Lough Corrib, though fishermen on that best of our 
fishing lakes stay generally at Oughterard or Cong; but as a 
centre for excursions, I know nothing to approach Galway— 
with one exception—Dublin itself. 

For wherever you may go in Ireland, or out of it, you will 
scarcely see anything more beautiful than Dublin Bay with the 
Ilowth Peninsula shooting out an arm to the north, and 
Killiney Hill and Bray Head answering to the south with 
exquisite delicacy of peaked line. An hour's walking from the 
tram lines will take you on to grouse moors ; and an hour’s 
motor-bus will land you in the centre of all Wicklow’s culti- 
vated loveliness at Powerscourt, or of its wilder beauty at 
Glendalough or Glenmalure. 

There is to-day hardly any place in Ireland which you can- 
not reach by motor-bus from Dublin ; one runs to Belmullet, 
on the last limits of the land, beyond Blacksod Bay ; and there 
is a good hotel there. Another will take you to Limerick to 
see the Shannon put into harness by a wonderful engineering 
feat. But there is too much in Dublin to see for anyone to run 
away from it:,.the Phoenix Park to stroll in; all the noble 
eighteenth-century architecture to study; two of the best 
picture galleries in these islands; the Abbey Theatre going 
stronger than ever—and Swift’s epitaph to look at in St. 
Patrick’s. 

And-—if it is necessary to say this once more—there is no 
country in Europe (not even Northern Ireland) where the 
English visitor will be surer of welcome than the Irish Free 
State. S. G. 


Ulster 


Tne natural gateway into Ulster is through Belfast, and the 
visitor who approaches this city for the first time on an carly 
summer morning, either by steamer or by train, will have to 
confess that seldom has a centre of industry been set in more 
beautiful surroundings—hills, waters, woods; and even 
within the busiest and meanest quarters of the city itself a 
window of heaven opens at times between the factery chimneys 
to show a glimpse of Ben Madigan, better known as The 
Cave Hill, that boasts a profile in which Young Ulster used to 
find the very counterfeit of the great Napoleon’s. This 
charm of wild scenery encroaching wpon the demesne of 
counting-house and engine-room is a symbol of what the 
stranger may expect to meet all over the North of Ireland ; the 
country seems to have kept its youth better than in the 
industrial districts of England. 

Having used Belfast as a gateway, the visitor may now set 
forth to discover the province. If he is 2 sportsman, he will 
pick his proper season and visit the Bann, the Erne, or many 
another river or lake famous for its fishing; the bogs and 
moorland and hills provide their furred and feathered 
creatures ; Belfast Lough is a nursery of bold and skilful 
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seamen, both professional and amateur, and for the yachtsman 
who does not shrink from a bad bar and an entrance with one of 
the worst tidal currents in Europe, Strangford Lough with its 
three hundred and sixty-five islands provides a delightful 
cruising ground for craft of all kinds; Buncrana on Lough 
Swilly, Bundoran and Portrush overlooking the Atlantic, and 
Newcastle below Slieve Donard will be known by name to 
golfers who have never even set foot in Ireland; and in 
hotel or clubhouse the tourist will quickly learn that the 
Ulsterman is never seen at his best till welcoming a stranger 
** from over the water.” 

‘ Do not linger in the larger towns, though each has its 
panache, from marble-built Armagh to the ** Maiden City ” on 
the Foyle, but set out to see something of the country in 
cither car or char-i-banc. The average Ulsterman would be 
the last to claim this as a land of romance, yet if you are 
lucky enough to have as cicerone some disciple of that most 
warm-hearted of antiquarians, the late Francis Joseph Biggar, 
there is hardly a hamlet or hill but will yield up its story ; 
cromlechs and dolmens innumerable surge out of the 
heather as milestones of the immemorial past; that rough 
- Slab of stone marks the grave of Saint Patrick ; that Norman 
keep has sheltered John Lackland and Edward Bruce ;_ that 
little island of the lake wherein you are fishing was where 
Jeremy Taylor wrote Holy Living ; there stand the walls of 
Derry still defended by cannon presented by the great London 
City companies ; that town, so beautifully situated on a lake, 
is Enniskillen, better known in many a world-famous battle 
by the name of its children, the Inniskillings ; at those crags 
towering above the Antrim coast a Spanish galleon of the 
routed Armada discharged her cannon in one last magnificent 
gesture of defiance before crashing to destruction on the rocks 
below. 

‘No; the land does not lack romance. 


‘ Then to those who are content with Nature’s ancient 
harmonies no pleasanter lot can be offered than that they 
should go driving, not too swiftly, down the Gap of Barnesmore, 
past that shield of silver, Lough Esk, towards Donegal and the 
Atlantic ; or along the southern shores of Lough Erne, with 
its reeds and islands and woods; or by the pine-sentinelled 
expanse of an Ulster bog at sunset when every little pool has 
borrowed flames and amber from the sky ; or down from the 
moorlands above Ballycastle towards a sea that is patchwork of 
blues and greens, ermined with breakers ; or find themselves in 
one of those countless other places of enchantment, memories of 
which set the Ulster exile to “ thinking long,” which is our 
northern Doric for home-sickness. 

Go where he may in Ulster the traveller will find little of 
the peaceful, hypnotizing beauty that lurks about every 
English lane ; rather a grandeur that compels a thrill of fear 
as well as admiration—the beauty of a valkyrie that begets 
sternness -of soul in her chosen mate, courage and endurance 
in her children. 

’ These indeed are the most conspicuous qualities of the 
people. A strangely mixed race ; for with the original Celtic 
strain have been amalgamated Anglo-Norman and Anglo-Saxon 
adventurers, Scots Covenanters and frecbooters, Ironsides 
and Huguenots ; hence a race that knows how to speak its 
mind, and never hesitates to do so, using as few words as 
possible—as when The O'Neill wrote to The O’Donnell, *‘ Pay 
me my tribute, or ....” and had as reply, ** I owe you no 
tribute, and if I did... . ”—a trait, perhaps, that does not 
make for popularity. 

. The Irish poet’s description of Switzerland might as well 
have been applied to Ulster: “* Men and steel.” Not entirely 
in the sense of Goldsmith’s gloss, ‘* the soldier and his sword ” ; 
for though the Ulsterman can handle the tools of war at a 
pinch, he is seen at his best when the iron he controls is 
employed in the arts of peace, the ploughshare, the ship- 
wright’s hammer, or the more complicated robots of modern 
machinery. He has made famous zlass for which he had to 
import some of his raw materials from Spain; he has spun 
cotton, and continued the unequal struggle against Lanca- 
shire till the American Civil War; he has built up the linen 
industry in a climate naturally unsuited for the preparation 
of the finer kinds of flax ; he has launched colossal steel ships 
from a land that possesses neither coal nor iron; he has 
made barren hills arable, and wrested pastures from the 
waves ; his whole history is that of a struggle with the forces 
of Nature. 

What wonder if he has had little time to think of romance ? 
Yet at this present crisis in his story, when, so far as one can 
foresee, economic forces will soon demand yet another 
change of tools, make him lay aside those he has used with 
such ripe mastery to grasp others as yet untried, romance 
is surely waiting for him round the next corner that leads into 
the future. Whatever the tools may be that come into those 
strong, capable hands, they are certain to be well and truly 
used ; and the observant stranger having felt the shadow of 
coming changes cannot but leave the shores of Ulster with a 
kindly thought for the people as well as for the country. 


JOHN Heron LEPPER. 
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Irish Travel Notes 


Ways of reaching Ireland seem to be as numerous as wayg 
to the Continent. Choice of route must be determined by 
the tour of Ireland which the visitor has in mind. If jt 
be a question of the shortest sea route, bad sailors will obviously 
choose Euston Station as the point of starting and pro 
via Holyhead and Kingstown, a few miles below Dublin, 
This route is by day ; one starts at 8.80 a.m. reaching Dublin 
at 6 p.m. All other routes are over-night and that which 
nearest approaches the one mentioned in shortness of duration 
is from Paddington to Rosslare Harbour, in the South-East 
corner of the Irish Free State. Visitors from the North 
and Midlands are served by the Heysham service to Belfast 
and by the Liverpool service to Belfast or Dublin. 


* * * * 


The motorist’s problem is not really so difficult as is often 
contended. In crossing to Belfast there is no difliculty at 
all, though in the Irish Free State certain restrictions apply, 
as on the Continent. These should not, however, deter g 
motorist, planning a holiday of any length, from taking his 
car, as by becoming a temporary member of the Royal Irish 
Automobile Club, one can unload ahead any dilliculties 
which may arise. It should be remembered, too, that the 
main roads throughout Ireland are to-day as good as those 
of any country and from a scenic point of view Ireland is 
indeed a ‘‘ motorists’ paradise.” 

* % * * 


Since returning from Ireland, the question I have been 
asked mostly is, ‘* What about the hotels ?_ Are they good?” 
Well, one must pick and choose. ** First-class ” hotels 
are mostly good, especially those owned by the railway 
companies. There are many of these; one of the largest 
and most up to date being the Slieve Donard at Newcastle 
(Co. Down). A stay here offers a number of attractions, 
Bangor, the yachting centre, is quite near; another, the 
Rosapenna, is already known to some readers of the Spectator. 
It is a privately-owned hotel at one of the northernmost 
parts of County Donegal. In Belfast I would recommend 
the Grand Central, or, not so convenient, the Midland Station. 
Good Dublin hotels are legion. The Shelbourne, looking 
over St. Stephen’s Green, ranks in the first-class with the 
Royal Hibernian and the Gresham and others. My stay 
was at the Standard, quiet, comfortable, tp to date, without 
a licence and just a little way from the bustle of the City. On 
the whole, one cannot go far wrong by choosing from the official 
guide book of the Irish and Ulster Tourist Associations or 
from the Hotels Association booklet. 


* * % * 


Being essentially an agricultural country, Ireland’s attrac: 


tions to the tourist lie largely in its many horse, cattle, 


agricultural and horticultural shows, though regattas, tennis 
and golf championships and international motor races all 
help to make one’s summer holiday programme a full one. 
The principal events from May onwards are :— 
May: 

%th to 10th—Royal Dublin Society’s Spring Show, Dublin. 
12th to 17th—Feis Ceoil (All-Ireland Musical Festival) Dublin. 
29th to 8lst—Royal Ulster Agricultural Society’s Summer 

Show, Belfast. 
June: 

8rd to 5th—Open Golf Championship of Ireland, Portrush 
16th & 17th—Regatta at Dun Laoghaire (Kingstown). 
20th & 21st—Royal Ulster Yacht Club Regatta at Bangor. 
25th & 26th—Summer Show and Industrial Exhibition, Cork. 
25th & 26th—North-West Agricultural Society’s Summer 

Show, Londonderry. 
July: 
18th & 19th—TIrish International Grand Prix Motor Races, 
Phoenix Park, Dublin. 
August: 
5th to 8th—Royal Dublin Society's Horse Show, Dublin. 
23rd —Royal Automobile Club’s International Motor 
Race, Belfast. 
September : 
6th —Ulster Motor Cycle Grand Prix, Belfast. 

















8th to 18th—Irish Amateur Open Golf Championship, 

Portmarnock. cf 

xX. 

Answers to Questions on Three 

1. Clotho, Atropos, Lachesis. 2. Isis, Osiris, Horus. 
Wolsey, Richelicu, Mazarin.——4. Kingston’s Uhree Midshipmen, 
Three Lieutenants, Three Captains. 5. Mayence, Tréves, Cologne. 
6. Cavour, Mazzini, Garibaldic—7. Jacl, Jezebel, Judith—— 
8. Sisyphus, Tantalus, Prometheus.— 9. Horatius Cocles, 
Spurius Lartius, Herminius.——10. Martinitz, Slavata, Fabricius. 
—ll. Ignatius Loyala, Francis Xavier, Lainez. 12. LHS. 





Holy Water, Garlic, A Stake through the body. 


—13. 
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Every Day— 


$35 


new cars on the roads / 


But the Vauxhall, expressly built to 
minimize to-day’s inevitable road 
delays, carries you smoothly, safely, 
to your destination at a7 amazingly 
high average speed ex 


VERY DAY—435 new cars on the 
| how ! Every day it becomes more 
difficult to keep up fast times over all 
but the shortest journeys. 

And every day motorists who want to 
get from place to place and lose no time 
on the way realize more fully that they 
must overcome this acute motoring 
problem. 

Fortunately the 1930 Vauxhall has 
been built for this very purpose. 

Immediate acceleration — and the 
Vauxhall is out of the traffic, first away 
on the road ahead. Hills taken in your 
stride—six powerful cylinders aided by 
a four-speed gear-box and suitable gear 
ratios see to that. Round corners with 
scarcely a slackening of speed — possible 
only by reason of the Vauxhall’s low 
centre of gravity and long, soft springing. 





Then a touch ofthebrake 
pedal, and from 24 miles 
an hour, STOP — in just 
over the car’s ownlength! 

The Vauxhall is cap- 
able of a higher average 
speed than most cars, not 
merely because it can do 


—,, 70 with ease, but because 


_—— 
it responds at all times so 
much more quickly to 
the driver’s demands —because it does 
his bidding in a flash. 
Yet even when making a fast time over 
a long journey in a Vauxhall, the luxu- 
rious Vauxhall springing and upholstery, 
the roomy seating accommodation, the 
easily accessible controls, the system of 
lubrication which oils 28 points of the 
chassis by the single touch of a pedal, 
make driving altogether comfortable. 

















Time and again the Vauxhall's magnificent 
brakes save a serious accident. Put them on at 
a moment's notice and the car comes smoothly 
to a stop from 20 m.p.h. in less than 15 feet! 





MADE FROM BRITISH MATERIALS BY 
BRITISH WORKMEN 


Vauxhalls are made at Luton, Bedford. 
shire, by British workmen. And 97 per 
cent of the materials from which they are 
made are British too. 

Study the new Vauxhalls at close 
quarters. ‘Then try one out on the road, 
and see yourself what it can do. Your 
dealer will gladly give you one for a trial 
run, Or write for full particulars of the 
Vauxhall range of six models (prices from 
£495 to £695—all models obtainable by 
the G.M.A.C., plan of convenient pay- 
ments) to Vauxhall Sales Department, 
General Motors Limited, The Hyde, 
Hendon, London, N.w.g. 














THE VELOX FABRIC SALOON £563 
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Finance—Public and Private 
The Investment Outlook 


Ir has come to be so gencrally recognized that cheap 
money and high prices for gilt-edged securities are almost 
synonymous terms that, in view of the general fall which 
has taken place during the last few weeks in Bank Rates 
all over the world, the investor may be excused for 
thinking that he is in for a good time so far as the future 
course of investment securities is concerned. 

I should be sorry to suggest that such may not be the 
case on the present occasion, but I am bound to place 
on record the fact that conditions of markets at the present 
time are abnormal in many respects, and indeed, there 
was probably never a time when greater difficulty was 
experienced in framing judgments based upon the 
ordinary post-War reasoning. 


SAFETY First. 

It is quite true that the principal feature of markets 
at the moment is the strength of high-class investment 
stocks, and it is not difficult to trace the effect of lower 
money rates upon gilt-edged securities. At the same time, 
the unsettlement which pervades other departments of 
the Stock Exchange suggests that not merely cheap 
money, but great uncertainty with regard to the 
general outlook, may be responsible for the adoption 
of the “ Safety First ” motto by investors at the present 
time. I do not think, however, that this principle of 
“Safety First” is finding its expression entirely in the 

urchase of high-class British stocks, for some who are 
impressed with the uncertainties of the outlook are dis- 
posed to keep their powder dry altogether and await 
a clearer outlook, while some others have been disposed to 
invest in the better class American securities, 


Points OF UNCERTAINTY. 

Even as regards the International Money Markets, 
although there is for the moment a general downward 
movement in Bank Rates, the fact remains that the 
penchant on the part of central banks for accumulating 
gold continues, and as Sir Josiah Stamp has frequently 
proclaimed, this problem of the appreciation in the pur- 
chasing power of gold is becoming a menace to the 
economic situation all over the world, and together with 
the fall in prices of commodities is playing its part in 
depressing trade conditions at many centres, and accen- 
tuating the problem of Unemployment. And what must 
be said with regard to the disturbing effects upon trade 
by the uncertainty which prevails with regard to the 
future Tariff arrangements? I am not proposing to 
enter here into fiscal controversies, but I think it will be 
common ground that when there is uncertainty as to 
future fiscal policy, the effect upon trade can scarcely be 
other than disturbing. Indeed, on this very ground Mr. 
Snowden’s reticence with regard to Safeguarding Duties 
in the artificial silk industry furnishes an example of the 
harm which may be wrought with regard to uncertainty 
as to future policy. 

Moreover, intermingled with tariff uncertainties is the 
ane unsettlement with regard to International and 
ocal politics. The Naval Conference drags rather wearily, 
while the alarming increase in the estimates for 
the forthcoming Budget has greatly increased appre- 
hensions with regard to Taxation prospects. Else- 
where I give an extract from the speech recently delivered 
by Mr. Courtauld, in which he deals with the effect of 
Government—using the word in its general and not in its 
Party sense—legislation upon financial and business 
activities, and the City on the whole strongly endorses 
Mr. Courtauld’s views. There was probably never a 
moment when a strong business Government was more 
needed than now, and much of the present feeling of 
hesitation and lack of confidence would be changed if it 
were felt that the legislature was sufficiently alive to the 
Seriousness of the economic position to frame its legisla- 
tion in accordance with the stern requirements of the 
situation,rather than upon those which may be deemed 
desirable on the grounds of political expediency, 


CAUTION DESIRABLE. 

Tn a month’s time, however, the Budget will have been 
published and the Exchequer secrets will have been 
revealed. Personally, I am inclined to think that with 
the Budget out of the way we may obtain a clearer out- 
look in many respects, although in the main the economic 
problems of the moment are so wide and complex that it 
will require some years to witness their satisfactory solu- 
tion. Meanwhile, I incline to the view that those who 
are pursuing the policy of “ Safety First ” by acquiring 
gilt-edged securities will not regret their action. It may 
be that the cheapness of money will not be permanent, 
and that borrowing from many quarters may tend to 
prevent any early material rise in trustee stocks. Even 
so, there seems a strong probability in favour of steadiness 
in price, while should the fall in money rates go further, 
it is possible there may be a rise in market values. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Irish FINANCE AND TRADE. 

Although the Summer is still some way ahead, recent 
telegrams from Dublin state that the Irish Free State Govern- 
ment is contemplating a loan of £5,000,000 during the summer 
months, and I note that the Dublin Correspondent of the 
Times says that the Ministry of Finance will try to raise the 
whole amount in the Free State. The issue, if it takes place, 
will be part of the second National Loan authorized by 
Dail Fireann in 1927, the original sum for which authority 
was obtained having been £15,000,000. It will be recalled 
that already a little more than £7,000,000 was raised some 
time back, some proportion being obtained in New York. 
Evidently recent developments at that centre have not made 
the market a favourable one for borrowing in, but having 
regard to the total required there ought to be no insuperable 
difficulty in raising the loan internally. So far as trade 
activities between Ireland and this country are concerned, 
the figures during the last few years are by no means 
discouraging. 

* * * * 
Trisn TRADE. 

As regards the value of consignments received here from 
the Irish Free State, there has been little variation during 
the three years, the total of abont £43,000,000 for 1927 
having risen in the following year to £54,000,000, at which 
it was maintained for 1929. In the same years we sent— 
including our re-exports—£45,000,000 to the Irish Free State 
in 1927, about the same amount in 1928, and about £46,600,000 
during last year. Taking, however, the trade of the Irish 
Free State as a whole, there is, of course, a ‘visible adverse 
balance. Thus for the first six months of last year, the total 
value of imports was about £30,000,000, and the exports 
about £20,000,000. So far as actual turnover was concerned, 
however, last year showed an increase both over 1928 and 1927. 

* * % * 
CouRTAULDS. 

There are few chairmen of our industrial undertakings whose 
speeches at the annual meetings command greater respect 
and attention than those of Mr. Samuel Courtauld. Forsome 
years his addresses have been noteworthy for the wise lead they 
a given to shareholders with regard to the general outlook 
for the artificial silk industry, and for Courtaulds in particular. 
Whenthings have been dull, Mr. Courtauld has always been able 
to point to the strong position of his own particular company 
and its ability to meet the strain of competition, and, equally, 
in booming times he has been cautious in warning share- 
holders of the exceptional nature of the prosperity and of 
the likelihood of conditions in the future being affected by 
excessive competition. A year ago, when dealing with the 
outlook, the chairman of Courtaulds naturally felt it necessary 
to warn the shareholders of the consequences of any removal 
or threatened removal of the Safeguarding Duties. At that 
time Mr. Courtauld was very careful in his reference to the 
matter, and disclaimed any intention of talking politics. He 
did not, for instance, discuss the question of whether safe- 
guarding or protective duties were good in themselves or not ; 
the point which he made—and it was a very fair one—was 
that the artificial silk industry had been very largely built 
up on the Safeguarding Duties and, therefore, any disturbance 
must naturally have «a disastrous effect. 


(Continued on page 458.) 
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GROUNDS FOR CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 





MR. SAMUEL COURTAULD ON DIVIDEND POLICY 





Tur Seventeenth Ordinary General Meeting of Courtaulds, Limited, 
was held on 6th inst., at Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 

Mr. Samuel Courtauld (chairman of the company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. Kettle) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, who was received with cheers, said :—Ladies and 
gentlemen,—lI will now submit to the meeting ; ‘* That the directors’ 
report and balance-sheet circulated among the Ordinary share- 
holders be taken as read.” (Agreed. 

I will now move :—‘‘ That the report of the directors dated 
February 14th, 1930, and the balance-sheet of December 31st, 1929, 
now submitted, be and the same are hereby received and adopted, 
and that a final dividend on the Ordinary shares for the year ended 
December 31st, 1929, of 6 per cent. free of Income Tax (making 
with the interim dividend already paid 10 per cent. total for the 
year free of Income Tax) be declared and paid to holders of Ordinary 
shares on the register at the close of business on February. 14th, 
1930.” 

It is three years since I last came before you and explained the 
reasons for a marked falling-off in the earnings of this company. 
I am putting it this way intentionally because to-day it seems to be 
assumed, and indeed it has been publicly stated, that this is the 
first time for many years that Courtaulds have experienced a decline 
in profits, and the present set-back, of a kind which all developing 
industries must encounter from time to time, is spoken of as some- 
thing unheard of. I will now merely draw your attention to the 
fact that for 1926 as compared with 1925 our trading profits declined 
from £5,111,000 to £3,840,000; for 1929 as compared with 1928 
they declined from £5,171,000 to £3,743,000—not very dissimilar 
figures, you will agree. However, I shall return to this point later. 


Causres OF DECREASED PROFITS. 

The principal two causes for our decrease in profits are matters 
of common knowledge. They are, first, the growing uncertainty 
about the future of the English silk duties. which began to make 
itself felt about the time of the last General Election ; and, secondly, 
the setback to American .industry caused by the Wall Street 
collapse. The first cause has been by far the more important so far 
as we are concerned, and, as mentioned in the directors’ report, 
the main fall in our profits has occurred in this country. I will 
therefore deal with the English position first. 

As I am now going to touch on matters which have a political 
side, and as I am concerned to give only such facts as I can see, and 
to make only such deductions as I honestly believe in, and as I am 
concerned above all to avoid any exaggerated bias or any suspicion 
of a partisan attitude, I will begin by being perfectly fair and say 
that tho uncertain fate of the artificial silk duties, although it is 
by far tho greatest, is not the only difficulty with which our English 
business has had to contend throughout the year. 

OVER-SUPPLY AND PRICE-CUTTING. 

It would be idle to ignore the unsatisfactory conditions which 
havo provailed all over Europe; over-supply and consequent 
price-cutting were much in evidence in Engtand as well as on the 
Continent in the previous year, and, as I said at our last meeting, 
we could not expect to regain a stable condition of trade in a moment. 
Still, at the end of 1928, when prices had been recently readjusted 
and the rapid rise of production by home competitors was coming 
to an end, there were distinct signs of returning confidence, bringing 
with them the promise of better business for us. As a matter of 
fact, according to official returns, English production of rayon 
yarns only increased by 4 per cent. in 1929; so it cannot be said 
that increasing output was an important factor in causing trade 
conditions to get so much worse during the year. We believed 
that by Christmas we should have a period of steady, if gradual, 
improvement to look back upon, provided that no Government 
action, or inaction, shook the foundation of the commercial position. 


THE Six Duties. 

You may say that wo should have foreseen a change of Govern- 
ment, and, following that, the upset of the silk duties ; at any rate 
we warned you of the serious consequences which we felt sure would 
follow the second event. Frankly we did not expect that a Labour 
Government would take any action which could only result in an 
immediate increase of unemployment ; still less did we expect them 








to make precedent an excuse for keeping an important industry 
in a state of paralysis by refusing to declare their intentions. More 
realistic treatment of urgent industrial problems was one benefit 
at least which we hoped would follow the accession of a Labour 
Government to power. For our part, if the duties were to be—or 
are to be—removed, we would far sooner have met the blow at the 
earliest possible moment and taken what steps we could to meet the 
new conditions before uncertainty and apprehension had driven 
large sections of the consuming industries away from the use of 
rayon. 

“At the present time the total weekly hours worked in our factories 
have been reduced by over 33 per cent., as compared with a year 
ago, and wages and production have fallen in proportion, but, 
even so, our stocks of yarn show no diminution as the fall in sales 
does not appear to be fully arrested. Our present output is actually 
less than half of what it would be if the whole of our plants, including 
the second Wolverhampton unit, were working at full capacity, 
This is the state to which we have already been brought mainly 
as the result of political uncertainty. : 


Removat OF DvutiEs A First-ciass CaLamity. 

I told you last year what I thought would be the result of the 

actual withdrawal of the protection afforded to English rayon 
manufacturers by the existing duties, and I have seen no reason 
to modify my opinion since then—that is, that their removal would 
be a first-class calamity to all those engaged in the industry. I 
believe that it would be followed by many weaker producers 
disappearing from the field altogether, and that so far as Courtaulds 
are concerned it would definitely put an end to any hope of further 
expansion in this country and very probably result in a permanent 
shrinkage. 
. If the duties are to go you may rely upon our putting up a very 
strong fight against the foreign competition which will follow, and 
with our large units of production, high standard of quality and 
proximity to our chief market we shall have certain advantages 
which cannot be taken away from us. Nevertheless, the low rates 
of wages paid by Continental competitors much outweigh these 
advantages. It is still a fact that in several competing countries 
the rate of wage is less than half of ours, and in many qualities 
of rayon yarns this represents a saving to the foreigner of more 
than the Is. a Ib. which is the amount of protection we now have, 
and other things being equal would ensure him a very handsome 
profit while forcing us to sell at or under cost. 


Lower WacGeEs OR LESSENED EMPLOYMENT. 


I am pleased to be able to say that I have never had occasion 
to accuse our workpeople, male or female, of any lack of good 
will, skill or industry—(cheers)—in fact, I hold them to be better 
workers than any others to be found in Europe. Nevertheless 
it is mathematically impossible for any conceivable degree of skill 
to make up for more than a small fraction of the extra wage cost. 
I have no hesitation in making this assertion, for the unique position 
we occupy in being intimately acquainted with the working of 
factories which operate on practically identical lines in several 
different countries gives us the surest possible guidance in forming 
a judgment. It is therefore difficult to resist the conclusion that 
without some measure of protection we shall be faced with two 
alternatives ; either a lowering of wages or a permanent curtailment 
of production—that is to say, the abandonment of important 
sections of the business with consequent lessening of employment, 
and the concentration upon qualities of output which embody 
a@ comparatively small labour factor. We have hitherto refused 
to consider reductions of wages because we felt that our profits 
warranted the payment of a high scale, but without some degree 
of protection it is difficult to see any other alternative than the 
equally disagreeable one which I have just referred to. 

Those who adhere rigidly to the old free trade school may say 
that the present state of affairs has been caused by the original 
imposition of the duties having fostered unhealthy expansion, 
but I would submit that the powers that be should look at things 
as they are and not concern themselves too much with ancient 
history at such a critical moment. (Hear, hear.) There are 
many thousands of people dependent upon this industry for theit 

(Continued on page 455.) 
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living to-day; it is useless to argue, as some people will, that 
they should have been employed in some other trade, or that they 
should have emigrated, because they are in fact now with us, 
and they stand in imminent danger of being thrown into.the ranks 
of the unemployed. 

GOVERNMENT Ponicy, ; 

While I am on this subject, may I say that the present deplorable 

sition could not conceivably have arisen had the Government 
8 composed of business men or paid due attention to business 
interests. (Cheers.) Any commercial man of experience could 
have foreseen that a threat of repealing a duty a year hence would 
infallibly have the effect of a gradual paralysis upon the industry 
concerned, resulting, as the critical day approached, in an almost 
complete standstill, with a consequent enormous increase in unem- 
ployment. I do not wish it to be understood that I am criticising 
the present Government in particular; how often do we find in 
Budget debates in the House of Commons that decisions are taken 
in a comparatively few minutes, and upon imperfect information, 
in matters affecting the vital interests of hundreds of employers, 
and the very livelihood of tens—if not hundreds—of thousands of 
workpeople. 

I feel that it is high time, in this great commercial country, 
that large questions affecting industry should cease to be treated 
in this summary fashion or be made the sport of party politics 
—(hear, hear)—and that our statesmen should recognize them as 
one of the chief, if not the chief, among the objects of Governmental 
concern. 

NatTIONAL VALUE oF Rayon YARN. 

Then there is another point I should like to put forward for 
consideration beyond these walls. Rayon yarns produced in this 
country are nearly 100 per cent. British from the initial raw materials 
upwards, and this cannot be said of any other thread or fibre 
used by the great textile trades. The cost of our own average 
viscose thread, analysed according to the cost of its constituent 
parts, is 85 per cent. English ; 10 per cent. may be attributed to 
the cost of the pulp, which is frequently, and may be always, an 
Empire product ; only 5 per cent. is at present necessarily foreign 
in origin. On the other hand, a raw silk thread is 100 per cent. 
foreign ; in the case of a cotton thread of an average quality about 
two-thirds of the ultimate cost is accounted for by the imported 
raw cotton and only one-third is expended in England, and the 
samo thing is true of many qualities of worsted and linen. Any 
Government, present or future, which is concerned to attack 
memployment and the adverse balance of imports would do well 
to realize that the manufacture of rayon yarn has a national value 
under these two headings to a degree which is not true of any other 
textile. (Hear, hear.) 

RETURN ON CaPITAL. 

As I wish to make it perfectly clear that, in my belief, this industry 
ig not in a position to withstand any heavy shocks to-day, I can 
show you another side of the picture which will reinforce what I 
have already said. Our own English rayon branch in 1929 only 
earned about._9 per cent. gross upon the money which has actually 
been sunk in it, and the rate since the end of the year must be 
much lower than this, and this is in spite of the fact that we have 
the largest units—and therefore almost certainly the lowest costs 
—and realize the highest average selling prices of all the spinners 
of viscose yarn in this country. It is, of course, true that through 
our depreciation policy in past years we have written off a proportion 
of the capital expenditure on plant and buildings—but no more 
than we have believed to be necessary, although some manufacturers 
may appear to hold a different view—and therefore the position 
is rather better for us to-day than it would be if all the capital 
expenditure was of recent date. 

The profit which is equivaient to this 9 per cent. is arrived at 
after making all depreciation allowances for the year, but before 
the payment of Income Tax. When the Income Tax upon these 
English earnings and the Income Tax upon our investment income 
are added together it appears that, excluding the payment of 
Excise duties, Courtaulds’ contribution to the National Exchequer 
in respect of 1929 will amount to a great deal more than the whole 
net profit yielded by their industrial operations in England ; and 
there is food for serious thought in the fact that, as things are 
to-day, it would actually be a financial advantage for this company 
to become domiciled abroad instead of retaining its domicile in 
this country. 

BusIness OUTLOOK. 

I have now said nearly all I can about the state of business in 
England, and it is really quite impossible to forecast the future 
at all closely without knowing what the Budget will contain. It 
is quite certain, however, that 1930 cannot in any circumstances 
be a very successful year for the English rayon trade, for even if 
the duties are retained it is hardly possible that the very serious 
loss of profit for the first four months can be recouped by any 
expansion in the rest of the year. I must also ask you to note that 
all I have said about last year’s difficulties and the present uncertain 
outlook of our yarn-producing branch applies with even greater 
force to our weaving branch, which at present is working only 
half time, with, I regret to say, the prospect of still further reductions 
in view, 

Posrrion IN AMERICA. 

I will now say something about America. We are informed 
that the Viscose Company made steady progress for the first ten 
months of the year, with a gradually increasing output, which 
actually amounted to about 50 per cent. of the total American 
production of rayon yarns; and there was some reduction of the 
manufactured stocks with which 1929 started.. Then, as you know, 
at the end of October the Wall Street collapse gave a far-reaching 





reversed ; sales were severely curtailed, and the loss of two months’ 
growing trade adversely affected the expected balance of profit 
for the year; consequently it was no use looking to America for 
any increased income to offset our loss of English profit; even 
so, the dividends received from that country account for much 
more than half.of our total profits for the year. 

The present American outlook is not very clear; the first wave 
of depression seems to have passed, and there is evidence of a 
return towards normal trade conditions—at any rate among manu- 
facturers of the staple fabrics which consume the larger part of the 
Viscose Company’s output, for the luxury trades do not appear 
to be making the same recovery. But another factor we have 
to consider is the growth of competition among the American 
producers of rayon yarns; there will probably be a large increase 
of output during 1930, and the recent check to consumption may 
be found to have resulted in letting production get ahead of it. If 
this is the case salesmen will have a difficult period to face, though 
they do not expect the industry to be thrown into a state of chaos 
such as has prevailed on this side of the Atlantic. 


SrruATION IN Europe. 

I now come to the Continent of Europe and our interests there. 
I need not tell you that 1929 did not witness any improvement 
in the Continental rayon industry; that much is evident from 
the fall in share values. Production continued to grow rapidly, 
increasing by about 34,000,000 ibs., or 19 per cent., during the 
year, and price-cutting was keener than ever, resulting. as always 
in a general unsettling of markets and a frightening away of con- 
sumers. The only satisfactory feature of the situation is that 
Continental producers at last seem to be realizing that such a game 
is not worth playing, for if continued it can only result in ultimate 
loss to all. 

Certain agreements and fusions of interests have already been 
made which should result in some elimination of overlapping 
and wasteful competition, but the field has not yet been fully 
covered, and there are further difficulties to be overcome before 
we can say that the outlook is settled. I need hardly tell you 
that we have taken what part we could in helping to bring about 
a better state of affairs; Courtaulds have hitherto always stood 
for conciliation, agreement, and ordered growth. 

This brings me to the subject of our own Continental commit- 
ments. Owing to the over-production and price-cutting which I 
have noted, it is, we believe, true to say that little, if any, profit 
was made by anyone in the Continental rayon industry durjng 
1929, and as regards the factories in which we are directly concerned, 
at Calais and Cologne, this was no disappointment to us, as they 
were too recently started to justify the expectation of profits 
accruing at such an early date. The other companies, however, 
in which we are interested to large amounts as shareholders suffered 
heavy falls in the prices of their shares, bringing the book values 
of these investments far below the prices which we paid for them, 
even though these prices were themselves far below the highest 
points reached by these shares. Consequently when we followed 
our invariable, and the only sound, practice of writing down all 
our quoted investments to market prices at the end of the year 
we found that we had very heavy sums to write off. 


Reasons FoR MAkinG CONTINENTAL INVESTMENTS. 

Now I have no doubt that some of you have asked why we ever 
made these investments. If they were to be regarded merély as 
financial speculations or valued merely by the probable direct 
yield from them, there would be some justification for doubt, 
although we might claim that every expansion in a business of 
this nature is necessarily a speculation, and that, though we may 
sometimes have guessed wrong, yet we have often guessed right. 
But these investments were never regarded by us in this way ; 
we acquired very important holdings, coupled with certain rights 
and obligations, in two large European rayon companies, with the 
main object of helping to stabilize world markets, and postpone, 
if we could not finally avert, the chaotic position to which unre- 
gulated competition has now after all reduced the industry on the 
Continent. 

We should naturally have liked these investments to have earned 
us handsome dividends, but we did not count upon these, and 
we were even prepared to face such a writing-down of values as 
has actually occurred, for we believed that, even so, we should be 
substantially better off on balance. This belief I hold to have 
been justified, for the steps which we took in January, 1927, to 
prevent a wide market collapse continued to make themselves 
felt beneficiaily for about two years, and there is no doubt that they 
played a very important part in producing the satisfactory results 
which we laid before you for the two years prior to 1929. Moreover, 
these investments, which in our opinion are now valued upon a 
solid basis, represent a series of alliances which should prove of 
inestimable worth to us in future negotiations, especially in the 
event of this country being. laid open to attack by Continental 
importers through the removal of the artificial silk duties. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Grounbs ror CONFIDENCE. 

As I have already kept you a long time endeavouring to give you 
a true picture of the difficulties which are naturally uppermost 
in all our minds, I will now mention more briefly the grounds which 
we have for confidence. In the first place, we have made continued 
and substantial technical progress during the year, especially 
towards tho simplification of methods, with important possibilities 
in the way of reduced costs. I need say no more about these 
except that they will undoubtedly add to our competitive strength, 
and, though we do not flatter ourselves with the possession 

(Continued on page 456.) 
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(Continued from page 455.) 
of a monopoly of brains, under anything like fair conditions 
we shall not fear a trial of strength with anybody. (Hear, hear.) 
Then as to our financial methods, in spite of reduced earnings 
we have continued to write down our plants at the usual rates of 
depreciation as hitherto, whether they they have been in full 


work or not, so that our present-day costs of production will reap 


the full benefit of this. 
Boarp’s DivipENpD Poticy. 

Now, finally, I am going to try to mcet two lines of criticism to 
which we have been subjected—one, that we should have put 
ourselves in the position of being ablo to equalize dividends by 
distributing less liberal dividends in the past, and the other that 
we should have distributed a higher dividend this year and should 
not have written our special losses out of profits. It. is: evident 
that these two criticisms are, to some extent, mutually destructive, 
and they bring us back to this; that you cannot please everybody, 
unless everybody wants the same thing. (Gaughter.) 

To those who think that we should have declared a lower dividend 
last year and that the declaration which we did make raised false 
hopes as to the future I would reply as follows : We had f requently 
been found fault with in the past for being illiberal to our share- 
holders, and for adding to what were called unnecessarily large 
reserves. Last year wo had exceptionally satisfactory profits 
to deal with. We started by adding £1,000,000 to general reserve, 
and then we gave our shareholders the direct benefit of the remainder, 
believing that they are entitled to a higher-than-average rate of 
distribution. after an exceptionally good year, and feeling that 
anyone who is not wilfully blind must realize that an. industry 
which has been expanding at such a prodigious rate as this is 
necessarily speculative in character, and that downs must be 
expected as well as ups. 

At the same time we did our best to avoid raising undue future 
expectations by clearly warning our shareholders to expect reduced 
profits in 1929, I said at our last meeting that the ‘very best 
we could hope for” was that profits would not diminish, and I 
gave substantial reasons for showing how unlikely it was that even 
this maximum oi possible good fortune would be attained. I 
cannot believe that the majority of our sharcholders would like 
dividends to be kept down to such a low level that any possible 
decline from one year to the next would be for ever ruled out. 

Neep FoR SUBSTANTIAL RESERVES. 

Other critics hi suggested that we should have paid a higher 
dividend this y« cL written down our Continental investments 
out of general reserve, or alternatively that we should have set 
apart a portion of the general reserve for the equalization of 
dividends, and drawn upon that. Now, I will point out that we 
have actually drawn £700,000 from last year’s carry-forward 
towards the writing-off of theso investments and the payment 
of the dividend, which in principle, though not perhaps in amount, 
comes to what these people desire. But the underlying reasons 
for not taking from general reserve in one form or another are two. 
In tho first place we believed that the declaration of a dividend 
higher than 10 per cent. for the year would have been definitely 
misleading, for it would have indicated, we thought, that tho 
period .of. difficulty through which we wero passing was merely 
temporary, and encourage hopes of an earlier revival than we think 
to be likely. 





ComPertirion, 
The second reason is this: We cannot rule out the possibility 
that the real fight is yet.to come, and it would be folly to deplete 
our reserves in acivance of that event. (Hear, hear.) 1 said earlier 
that Courtaulds had hitherto stood for conciliation and agreement. 
Up to the present we have believed that it has paid us—and also 
benefited the whole industry—-to uphold a steady level of prices, 
even if if involved putting somo restriction upon the expansion 
of our output. Lately, however, we have begun to feel that our 
forbearance has sometimes been taken i:iproper advantage of, 
and that others have sought to advance their frontiers or stake 
out claims while we have held our hand. We do not intend to 
look on at this for ever, for if we did we might find that the wholo 
of our territory would be taken from us. At any rato we feel 
that under present circumstances a large reserve of liquid resources 
may prove to be the most potent argument for a conclusion which 
will give us the position to which we are entitled. (Hear, hear.) 
DIFFICULTY OF STABILIZING DIVIDENDS. 
To return to the question of the stabilization of dividends, T think 
it. is necessary to reiterate what I have often tried to establish in the 
‘past. ‘The world’s output of rayon yarn, which was a comparatively 
small thing before the War, has been multiplied nearly six times 
since 1922 the first year of which I have comprehensive statistics, 
and now excecds 400,000,000 Ib. per annum, which is four times the 
world output of raw silk, All the time new discoveries have been 
made and technique has constantly been changing. Now it is idle 
to say that an industry in this condition of rapid growth and rapid 
change is not highly speculative in character, or to compare it with 
manufactures which have had a mature lifé of a hundred years or so. 
This being so, I repeat that it seems to me impossible to guarantee 
stabilized dividends without fixing them at an unduly low level. 
No one regret; more than we do that the shares of ow company 
have been made a gambling counter, but from the nature of the case 
we can neither guarantee a steady level of earnings nor immunity 
azainst occasional losses. It is therefore impossible to prevent 
fluctuations in the price of our shares, and no stabilization of divi- 
dends would stop this, for, after all, it is not the amount distributed 
but the amount earned and the valuo of the assets which are the 
paramount factors in determining the truc value of a share—(hear, 
hear) — coupled, of course, with the view taken of future prospects ; 





—_—_—_——, 


and of these we have aly ays endeavoured to give you the most sober 
and carefully balanced estimate. 


ExpPectatTions For 1930. 

Now, what I have said cannot have been very encouraging, and 
may perhaps have seemed rather involved, as I have touched i 
many problems; I will therefore endeavour to give you a posh 
marized view of our expectations for 1930. I must ask you to note 
that I am not able to take into account the effects of a possib} 
economic world crisis which some people think we may have to re 
before long. Certainly it is true that there must be underlyin 
causes for the general depression which is affecting the whole at 
Kuropean trade to-day, and it is equally certain that these general 
causes are beyond the control of those who are directing this industr 

Leaving this out of account, the probabilities seem to be - 
follows. At the best it hardly seems likely that we shall avoid some 
further diminution of our English profit this year. In America also 
there seems reason to fear a shrinkage, though not to anything like 
the same extent as we are threatened with hero if the duties are 
abolished. On the Continent no considerable profits are to be looked 
for at an early date. On the other hand, it. is most unlikely that we 


Shall have to face a writing down of assets on any scale comparable 


with what has recently occurred. With these views before you you 
will no doubt be able to grasp the possibilities and probabilities ag 
well as wo can do ourselves. 

Now I have kept you a long time ; so I will not go through the 
balance-sheet item by item. It is made out in the new form 
required by the Companies Act, and is quiet easy to understand, 
and after what I have said I hardly think that any more detailed 
explanations are necessary. 

I will ask the deputy-chairman, Mr. Stanley Bourne, to second 
the resolution. (Cheers.) ; 

Mr. Stanley Bourne (deputy-chairman) seconded the resolution. 

he Chairman then invited questions. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ QUESTIONS. 

Mr. D. A. Thomas said that he had written to the directors 
asking for certain information, but had been unable to obtain 
it. Ho considered that all tho sharcholders had a right to 
obtain information regarding their undertaking, in order that they 
might get an idea of what the future of the company would be, He 
had also asked for permission to go over the company’s works at 
Wolverhampton and Coventry, but had been refused that per. 
mission. When he was in America ho had been allowed to go over 
many works, and he thought that he ought to have the same privi- 
lege in this country. He understood that about half their dividends 
came from the profits of the Viscose Corporation in Amorica. He 
would like to know whether that was corréct. 

Mr. Savory; I should like to ask what is té-day’s market value 
of the company’s investments in Government securities at present 
standing in the balance-sheet at £9,810,882. I ask this because in 
1921 the company held £4,000,000 in Government stocks, which 
were valued at the low market price then ruling, when War Loan 
was quoted about 82 and Conversion Three-and-a-Half per Cents, 
about 62; apparently these stocks aro still valued at. these prices. 
If this is the case, I respectfully suggest that, when so much has this 
year been written out of profits off the value of the Continental in- 
vestments, our holding in gilt-edged securities might have been 
written up to to-day’s market value. c 

Tur AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION. 

T should also like to ask what profit was made last year by the 
American Viscose Corporation. In asking this question I am fully 
aware that the same question has been put to you at previous 
meetings, but you have informed us that it is not in the interest of 
the shareholders that the information should be given. In view of 
the fact, however, that this information is public property in 
America, T cannot see why the English shareholders should not also 
be told. In the Senate at Washington last month Senator Wheeler 
read out the profits of the Viscose Company for the three years 1926, 
1927, and 1928, and he gave them as $27,609,050, $29,051,180, 
and $31,645,901. It appears to me that when all the depressing 
factors are brought forward the shareholders should be given some 
better idea as to the value of the American investment, as otherwise 
many Inglish shareholders are scared out of their holdings owing 
to their not having this information. 

I notice that investments in and advances to subsidiary com- 
panies are this year valued at £18,363,758, whereas at the end of 
1927, and also, I believe, last year, the American Viscose Corporation 
alone was valued at £18,557,248. May we take it that the American 
Viscose Corporation has now redeemed the balance of its Preferred 
capital, or have you written down the value of this investment ? 

May I suggest that this year, if profits are sufficient, instead of a 
sum being placed to the reserve fund, tho directors start a dividend 
equalization fund ? Your dividend policy seems to be something 
like a switchback railway, and if you could set aside sums to 4 
dividend equalization fund, so that when you increase the dividend 
shareholders can feel satisfied ‘that the increased dividend will be 
maintained in the future, it would greatly benefit them ‘and would 
also remove the Ordinary shares from the speculative category into 
which they have been brought by the dividend policy. 

Mr. Mason said that he would like to draw attention ‘to the item 
of “ Balanco for the year, including interest and dividends om in- 


_vestments and after charging depreciation of buildings, plant, &c., 


and expenses of management, and providing for contingencies.” 
He would like to have that item analyzed in order that the accounts 
might be more intelligible. With regard to the item of investments, 
the directors knew what their value was; but that item was no help 
to him in forming an opinion of what’ his shares were worth. He 
knew he would be told that it was not in.the interests of sharcholders 
(Continued on page 457. 
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that such information should be disclosed, but he considered that 
that was a completely worn-out tale, and he was tired of it. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE BoaRrp. 


He had much faith in tho ability of the chairman and his co- 
directors. They had been through a very trying year, and it was 
ighly probable that they had still further troubles ahead, but he 
not the slightest doubt that they would emerge from them 
triumphantly. His fervent wish was that the chairman and his 
colleagues might have good health, and then he was convinced 
that things would be all right with the compeny. 

fe would like to know whether they had paid a visit to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to explain their views as to the effect 
of a removal of the silk duties. In his (the speaker’s) opinion, such 
removal would be madness. (Hear, hear.) 

“Mr. Disney asked whether it would be possible for the meeting 
to pass a resolution protesting against the possible withdrawal of 
the silk duties. 

Mr. Price said that the chairman hed referred to severe price- 
cutting which was taking place between the company and its 
competitors. He would like to know what the policy of the board 
was in that matter. Was it feasible to open negotiations with their 
competitors and arrange something in the nature of a stabilization 
of prices? He understood that many other companies were 
agreeable to adopting that course, and he believed that the position 
was that it only needed the goodwill of Courtaulds to bring about 
such a state of affairs. Surely it would be beneficial to everyone 
concerned. 

Reram TRADE. 

Mr. Rumbold said that he would like to say a few words with 

ard to the retail trade. The value of the goodwill of the name 
of Courtauld was enormous, but he did not think that much use 
was being made of it so far as the customer was concerned. In 
fact, he thought that that goodwill was being depreciated. When 
ladies went into a shop and asked for artificial silk they got it; 
but if they asked whether it was Courtaulds no one could tell them 
whether it was or not. (Hear, hear.) 

It was true that Courtaulds did advertise in certain papers certain 
names of their products, but the name of Courtaulds did not appear. 
He wished that steps might be taken to advertise the name of the 
company to a greater extent. 

Mr. Howard, supporting the previous speaker, said that since 
the last meeting he had consulted upwards of one thousand ladies, 
and they had all told him that they had been unable to obtain 
Courtaulds’ goods. He would suggest that some easily remembered 
name should be adopted for their products, as was the case with 
some of their competitors. 

Mr. Morris said that he thought that a good deal of the falling off 
in the company’s profits was accounted for by the fact that acetate 
silk was to a very great extent interfering with the sale of viscose, 
and he would like to know whether the manufacture of the 
company’s acetate silk, which had recently been commenced, was 
giving satisfaction. He regretted that Courtaulds had not 
recognized the possibilities and potentialities of acetate silk six or 
seven years ago, when they would not have had anything like the 
competition which they were meeting to-day. 

He had seen it stated publicly in print that Courtaulds were no 
longer the largest manufacturers in Great Britain in regard to 
length, weight, or quality of output, and he would like to know 
whether that was true or whether the company still remained the 
premier company. 

CuarRMAN’s Repty. 

The Chairman; If there are no other questions, I will try to 
answer those which have already been put. Mr. Thomas wants to 
know whether he can visit our English works. Without knowing 
whether Mr. Thomas has any direct business connexion with us L 
cannot answer that; but our rule is that no one visits our works 
unless they have business to do there. It may seem hard, but 
when you think that we have seventy thousand shareholders, how 
can we possibly prevent all kinds of people going into our works 
and picking up information if we allow any shareholder to go ? 
(Hear, hear.) When Mr. Thomas goes to America he goes as a 
stranger, and I suppose with credentials and introductions, and 
gets shown their works. I venture to say that no works in America 
would allow seventy thousand shareholders to go through. (Hear, 
hear.) Mr. Thomas also asked some other questions about the 
American company which were also asked by Mr. .Savory. 
Mr. Savory asked one thing about the market value of our 
Government securities. We have always stated on our balance- 
sheet, I think, that these securities are valued either at or under 
cost, whichever is the lower. We do not write them up, and we 
do not write them down unless they go below what they stand at 
in our books. These Government securities some time ago did 
hold a large hidden reserve, but there has been a large fall in 
Government securities, as in everything else, and although there 
is still a small surplus in that figure, it is nothing like what it was a 
year or two ago. However, they are still somewhat above to-day’s 
market price. 

Then Mr. Savory wants to know a good deal about the American 
Viscose Corporation’s figures, and so on, and quotes some figures 
given by Senator Wheeler in the Senate. Those figures [ have seen 
myself, and I have examined them. They are only an estimate, 
and I must tell you that they are extremely inaccurate. They 
are miles from the truth in most respects, and I believe they were 
challenged by a Republican Senator on the other side. Senator 
Wheeler made. some fantastic statements about the cost price of 
Viscose yarn which were not, I suppose, 50 per cent. or 100 per 
cent. within the truth. His other figures are absolutely valucless 
for anyone who wants to form any idea of the profit. 





VALUE OF AMERICAN INVESTMENTS. 

As to the valuation we place upon the American investments, 
two years ago we stated the figure at which we valued them. I 
think it was £18,500,000. That was stated by us in our report, 
I believe. Since then the Preferred stock has been sold, and sinco 
then the Canadian company has_ been incorporated. Those, 
however, are relatively small things. The vast proportion of 
that figure—perhaps 80 per cent. or 90 per cent.—is still accounted 
for by the American shares. They have not been written down. 
The American Ordinary stock we hold stands at the same value 
to-day as it did two years ago. I might perhaps refer a little to 
this question that we always get—this hoary question—about the 
American investments, and I am afraid that some of my answer 
will also be hoary. I should like to say that we do not resent this 
question.. It is perfectly natural that shareholders should want 
to know all they can about their investments, and I must ask you 
to believe that we fully realize our responsibility in administering 
this large investment for you. But we are still of opinion that it 
is to your best mterests to withhold financial details, (Hear, hear.) 
I think we can also maintain that the past history of the American 
investments justifies this. 

It would be perfectly easy for us to give you the whole of the 
figures, and it would be pleasant for us to do it hera because it would 
put a stop to this distrust and also reduce our load of responsibility. 
At the same time it would be utterly wrong for us to do so from a 
business point of view. Very many people, especially our 
competitors, would give a great deal to know these figures, and 
when they got them you may be quite sure they would not us? 
them to our advantage. None of our important competitors 
issues figures which will tell you anything at all. We are always 
examining their balance-sheets, and would only like to know. 
No single company of any importance gives the information you 
wish us to give. Most of those companies are linked up with other 
companies. They are subsidiaries of other companies. Many of 
them are private companies. There are no reliable statistics going 
about or figures to be got from balance-sheets at all; and, of 
course, they do not publish their profits. If we gave away all you 
ask for it would simply amount to giving away the plan of your 
defences to the enemy. I must adhere to our previous practice of 
not giving any figures. At the same time I might refer to one or 
two previous statements I have given, which may help you a little. 
Mr. Thomas was not quite right. I said that much more than half 
of our profit this year came from America, which is the fact. 


AMERICAN RESERVES. 

Then as to the American reserves, some people think they have 
enormous, fantastic reserves in America. I think that at a previous 
meeting I stated that the policy of the American directors in regard 
to reserves was just about on a par with our policy here. You 
may infer what they put to reserve from what we would consider 
reasonable in their circumstances—and you know what we do. 
(Laughter.) At the same time, I do not want you to think there 
is any mysterious hidden treasure here. The reserves, we believe, 
are what are reasonable for a company in that position. - Business 
is business on both sides of the Atlantic and not a fairy tale anywhere. 

Another thing; we stated when we last revalued the American 
assets that the valuation we put on the shares was fully covered by 
our share of the solid assets. That means that there is no water 
in them, and I think we stated that there was a little bit to spare. 
(Laughter.) I would like you to understand that there is nothing 
extraordinary there. ‘he position is the same to-day. 1 think this 
ought to enable you to form some kind of view as to the worth of 
those investments, but I cannot give you any more detailed figures. 

Mr. Savory also said, though I cannot agree with him, that our 
dividend policy has been mainly responsible for the speculation in 
our shares. The opportunity for speculation is given by the 
fluctuation in profits, which we cannot stop. 1 think the respon- 
sibility for it probably lies with people whose interest it is to foster 
speculation ; it certainly is not ours. 

Mr. Mason said he could not make out from the balance-sheet 
what the profit was. On the first page of the report we state that 
the trading profit was £3,743,827, which, of course, is after payment 
of income-tax.. I am much obliged to Mr. Mason for his kind 
expression of trust, and hope we shall continue to keep that trust. 
He asks if we have been to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
answer is, “No,” because the Chancellor would not .see us. 
(Laughter.) In all fairness, however, 1 must say we have seen 
other Government officials ; we have seen the Chancellor’s secretary, 
and, I believe, the Chancellor is fully acquainted with our views, 
although we were not allowed to state them to bim in person. 

Mr. Disney makes the interesting suggestion that this meeting 
should pass a resolution to the Chancellor, but T am afraid, knowing 
the Chancellor’s temperament and political complexion, it would 
be of no use at all. 

Mr. Price asks about price-cutting and negotiations. We con- 
tinually negotiate about price-cutting, but perhaps Mr. Price will 
know what I mean when | say that we only negotiate with what we 
call solid people who have something to offer and who are likely 
to be an important factor in the business. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Rumbold raised very interesting questions about Courtaulds’ 
name and goodwill in the retail trade. He is there touching on 
questions which I personally do not know much about, becauso 
I am not on the commercial side of the business, but I think I can 
say this; this interesting and difficult question continually has 
our attention. 

Po.icy. 

The next shareholder who spoke—Mr. Howard—compared out 
policy with the British Celanese company’s policy. There are 
various things one could say about that. Our biggest customers 


(Continued on page 458.) 
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are the wholesale trade who,are manufacturers of stockings and all 
kinds of things, and even as far as our woven goods are concerned 
We send them to the wholesale and do not deal with the retail 
tlirect. Those manufacturers mostly have their own trade-marks 
and goodwill, and the most suicidal thing we could do would be 
to alienate them. We have to consider that first and whether 
we can with them evolve a policy of advertising which will bring 
our name forward without hurting their interests. We have to 
consider their interests first. We are investigating the question of 
special trade-marks and so on. : 

A Shareholder: May I suggest that when you actually go into 
the retail trade you should do it thoroughly. 

The Chairman: But we are not in the retail trade. I might 
agen out that a very small percentage of our rayon yarn is used 

y our own weaving branch, and some of those goods are adver- 
tised, but by far the bigger part is sold by us in the form of yarn 
and always goes through the hands of other manufacturers. 

Mr. Howard: Could you possibly suggest that it might be for 
the advantage of the company if the wholesalers had the word 
** Courtaulds ” on their advertised goods ? (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman: I will not say more than that is the kind of 
question we have been investigating recently. Mr. Howard says: 
““Why not follow Celanese policy ?”,—but as to following their 


policy, would you like us to follow their policy in making 
profits ? (Laughter.) 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried unani- 
mously. 


“The Chairman referred to the appointment to the board of 
Mr. John Coldbrook Hanbury-Williams and moved his election as 
a director. Mr. Hanbury-Williams, he said, had youth, strength, 
and energy, and they expected him to be of great assistance to them 
on the commercial side. 

Mr. S. Bourne (deputy-chairman) seconded the resolution, and 
it was unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman then moved that Mr. S. Bourne, Mr. 8. A. Courtauld 
and Sir Thomas P, Latham, Bt., be re-elected directors. 

Mr. G. J. Bell seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
approved. 

On the motion of Mr. L. Denny, seconded by Mr. H. P. Lawson, 
Messrs. W. Elles-Hill and Co. and Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. 
were reappointed joint auditors. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, directors. and staff concluded 
the proceedings. 








LAW LAND COMPANY 


INCREASED SCOPE OF OPERATIONS, 





CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 


Tue forty-seventh annual general meeting of the Law Land Co., 
Ltd., was held this week at 30 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
- Col. Sir T. Courtenay T. Warner, Bt., C.B. (the chairman) said 


that the accounts presented were highly satisfactory, and showed | 


that the year’s business had been particularly good. With regard 
to dividends, it would be recollected that out of the profits for 
the year 1928 the ordinary shareholders had received 9 per cent., 
a cash bonus of 2 per cent. and a further bonus of two preference 
shares for every 100 ordinary shares held. Taking the then market 
. of the preference shares at about 15s., the total return received 

y the ordinary shareholders for that year was equal to something 
over 12} per cent. This year they proposed to pay the same dividend, 
9 per cent., but the bonus took the form of two ordinary shares 
for every 100 ordinary shares held and, if they took the market value 
‘of the ordinary shares at 35s., the return was about the same 
as that of the previous year, with, perhaps, a slight addition by way 
of a saving in income tax. 

They had for some time past been on the lookout for a building 
scheme which would provide an investment for their savings and 
at the same time increase tho scope of their operations. He was 
in great hopes that they had discovered it. Their negotiations with 
the Duchy of Lancaster for a site in Lancaster Place were well 
advanced, and he had every reason to believe that they would 
have a favourable issue. The site had exceptional advantages in 
relation to light and air, and its position was equal to any in Central 
London. It had the additional attraction of being close to the 
company’s headquarters and other oftice property, and was peculiarly 
adapted for the erection of a really fine block of office and shop 
property. He hoped it would be not only a remunerative investment 


to the company, but an ornament to London and to one of the great’ 


main arteries between north and south. Ho hoped when they met 
next year that they would actually be engaged in the construction 
of a building worthy of the site. It was early days to talk about 
‘the cost, but their preliminary estimate gave them reason to believe 
that that would not involve much, if any, increase of share capital. 

They thought it prudent, however, to keep some of their spare cash 
_in their coffers and continue their practice of paying a part, if not the 
whole, of their bonus in shares instead of cash, and they proposed 
to adopt that principle on the present occasion. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





a 
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. ** SAFEGUARDING.” 

0 far as the past year is concerned, his predictions hay 
been fulfilled very literally. Thanks to Pawel st organization 
and to the past conservative policy of Courtaulds, the com. 
pany, in spite of the set-back in prosperity, was able to pay 
a dividend of 10 per cent. and to carry a large amount forward 
but the fact that the Chancellor of the Exchequer elected to 
leave the industry in a state of complete uncertainty as to 
his intentions with regard to the Safeguarding Duties had 
literally a paralysing effect, though, with scrupulous fairness 
Mr. Courtauld explained to the shareholders that there were 
other reasons besides those connected with the duties account- 
ing to some extent for the depression in the artificial silk 
industry. His criticism, however, not merely of the present 
Government, but of Governments in general, with regard to 
legislation affecting commercial interests, was so much to 
the point that I append an extract from his speech, 

* * * * 
LEGISLATION AND BUSINESS. 


_ Referring more especially to the actual conditions of the 
industrial position as they exist to-day, Mr. Courtauld said ;— 


Those who adhere rigidly to the old Free Trade school may say 
that the present state of affairs has been caused by the original 
imposition of the duties having fostered unhealthy expansion, but 
I would submit that the powers that be should look at things as 
they are and not concern themselves too much with ancient history 
at such a critical moment. There are many thousands of people 
dependent upon this industry for their living to-day: it is useless 
to argue, as some people will, that they should have been employed 
in some other trade, or that they should have emigrated, because 
they are in fact now with us, and they stand in imminent danger 
of being thrown into the ranks of the unemployed. 

Whilst I am on this subject, may I say that the present deplorable 
position could not conceivably have arisen had the Government 
been composed of business men or paid due attention to business 
interests ? Any commercial man of experience could have foreseen 
that a threat of repealing a duty a year hence would infallibly have 
the effect of a gradual paralysis upon the industry concerned, 
resulting, as the critical day approached, in an almost complete 
standstill, with a consequent enormous increase in unemployment. 
I do not wish it to be understood that I am criticizing the present 
Government in particular ; how often do we find in Budget debates 
in the House of Commons that decisions are taken in a comparatively 
few minutes, and upon imperfect information, in matters affecting 
the vital interests of hundreds of employers and the very livelihood 
of tens—if not hundreds—of thousands of workers ! 


* * * * 
FuturE PROSPECTS. 

With the secrets of the Budget undisclosed, and with trade 
depression pronounced in many countries, it is not surprising 
that Mr. Courtauld adopted a cautious view with regard to 
the future, the more so as allowance has to be made for a 
possible set-back in American prosperity. All the same, 


“Mr. Courtauld’s speech closed on a fairly hopeful note when he 


emphasized the fact that his company has always made a 
special feature of perfecting its technical processes so that the 
undertaking is possessed of exceptional financial and com- 
petitive strength. 

* * * * 


HONGKONG BANK REporT. 


When allowance is made for the extent to which the sterling 
figures have been affected by the depreciation in Chinese 
currency, the annual report of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation must be regarded as entirely satisfactory. 
Nearly all the figures in the balance-sheet, expressed in terms 
of Chinese currency, show an increase both in turnover and 
in profits, but the exchange has had to be calculated at the 
rate of 1s. 74d., as compared with 2s. O}d. for the previous 
year, and this has resulted in a small diminution in profit anda 
decline in the sterling figures of the balance-sheet. The usual 
dividend was maintained, but there was a slight reduction 
in the bonus, due entirely to the exchange position. 

* * * * 


Law LAnb. 

Both as regards earnings and financial strength, as revealed 
in the balance-sheet, the latest report of Law Land Company, 
Limited,is a good one. The rental for the year was £225,173 
against £221,873, while the available balance for distribution 1s 
£89,741 against £86,209. The directors are declaring a final 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, making, with 
the interim dividend, 9 per cent. for the year, leaving £15,985 
to be carried forward. In addition, the directors, following 
their practice of the last nine ycars, recommend that a portion 
of the Reserve be distributed. On this occasion it is propos 
to distribute fully paid Ordinary Shares of £1 each carrying 
dividend from December 31st last at the rate of two Ordinary 
Shares for every one hundred Ordinary shares. Even after 
these recommendations are carried out, the Reserve will still 
stand at the high figure of £275,000. 


_ (Continued on page 460) 
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THE HALIFAX 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY. 





GREAT INCREASE OF BUSINESS 


TOTAL ASSETS - £59,394,342 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS to be presented to the Shareholders at the Annual General Meeting of the Society, 


to be held at Halifax, on Monday, the 31st day of March, 1930. 


The Directors have great pleasure in submitting to the Members 
the Annual Statement of Accounts showing the operations of the 
Society during the financial year ended the 31st January, 1930. 

The success and progress of the Society have been continued to a 
gratifying degree and there have again been large increases in the 
unds and membership. The benefits of amalgamation continue to 
accrue and substantial economies, with increased efficiency, have been 
SETS" The Total A h 

A s ne Total Assets at the end of the yea nte 
£59,394,342, an increase of £5,239,301° $ lho mtiindaindaiilaie 
_ RESERVE FUND.—The Reserve Fund, after providing for all 
interest and bonus allotted up to the date of the account, stands at 
be A eae - sore 3 of £328,359, 

-—The Income for the Year, exclusiv invest s 

realised was £29,059,381 » exclusive of investment 
. € amount advanced upon new mortgages durin 

the year was £12,455,559 an increase of £2,241,031, pt upon the 
security of dwellinghouses for the personal occupation of the borrower. 

The new borrowers number 24,064, compared with 20,926 in the 
previous year and they now show an average of only £517 per new 
mortgage completed. The total amount now due upon Mortgages is 
£44,783,384, an_ increase during the year of £4,212,729, and the 
total number of Borrowers is 118,560, an increase of 11,664. 

Of this total 81 per cent. are in respect of Mortgages where the 
debt does not exceed £500, and the average amount owing on all 
the Society’s mortgages is only £377 each. The Mortgage Accounts 
are in an entirely satisfactory condition, and there are no properties 
of borrowers in the possession of the Society to be reported in the 
statutory Schedule. 

SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS.—The amount standing to the 
credit of Investing Shareholders and Depositors is £57,376,744, an 
increase of £4,910,942 during the year. ‘ 

PROFITS.—The gross profits of the year, after payment of all 
expenses and Income Tax, amounted to £2,746,839, and after pro- 
viding for all interest due to Depositors and Shareholders up to the 
date of the Account, there remains a surplus profit of £455,339. 

The Directors recommend that there shail be distributed, in addition 
to the interest of £3 10s. Od. per cent., a bonus of £1 10s. 0d. per 











cent. upon the sum standing to the eredit of Paid-up Shareholders, 
Class 1; and, in addition to the interest of £3 10s. Od, per cent., a 
bonus of £2 10s. Od. per cent., to the Subscription Investing Share- 
holders upon the total amount paid by them up to the end of the 
preceding year. 

They also recommend that the sum of £20,000 be granted to the 
Staff Superannuation Fund and that £30,000 be written off Office 
piageries Account. 

The new Accounts opened during the year numbered 84,701, com- 
pared with 79,297 in the previous year, and the total number of 
Shareholders and Depositors accounts open at the end of the year was 
397,681, an increase of 35,714. 

NEW BRANCHES.—New Branches have been opened at Aberdeen, 
Ayr, Burton-on-Trent, Coatbridge, Dumfries, Dundee, Ellesmere Port, 
Falkirk, Great Yarmouth, Greenock, Harpenden, Kidderminster, 
Kilmarnock, Kirkcaldy, Leamington Spa, Marple, Northwich, Paisley, 
be Facer Stourbridge, Sutton Coldfield, Sutton, Walsall and 

Jisbech. 

NEW OFFICE PREMISES.—New and permanent office premises, 
staffed by the Society, have been opened during the year at Blackburn, 
Edmonton, Ilford, Low Moor, Pudsey, Southampton and Weston- 
Super-Mare, and premises acquired and arrangements made for new 
offices at Portsmouth and _ Belfast. 

The extension of the Society’s Branch organisation to many im- 
portant areas in the country has enabled the Directors to distribute 
mottgage investments very widely, and they are confident that this 
policy is not only a prudent one, but it has given opportunity for the 
Society to employ more capital for new mortgage business in districts 
where it was most needed and well secured. 

The Directors desire to congratulate the Members upon the remark- 
able expansion of the business of the Society during the past year, 
as revealed by the Statement of Accounts, and also upon the fact 
that the Society has still further strengthened the predominant position 
it has held for many years as by far the largest Building Society in 
the World. They also acknowledge and appreciate the loyal and 
efficient services given by the Officials and Staff. 

ENOCH HILL, . 
President and Managing Director. 





New Balance Sheet and Full Information Free on Application. 


HEAD OFFICE: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX. 


London Office : 124 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 





Telephone : Temple Bar 1377. 

















BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Established 1866.) 


CHIEF OFFICES: 


BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 





Summary of the Directors’ Report for the Year 1929. 





TOTAL FUNDS amounted to £17,815,279, an increase of £1,299,946 over 1928. 
TOTAL INCOME (excluding the General Branch) amounted to £4,863,653, being an increase of £182,513 over the 


previous year. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £973,571. 


The number of policies issued during the year 


was 15,347, assuring £2,514,360 and producing a new Annual Premium Income of £125,415. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £2,957,260. 
GENERAL BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £65,189, all of which was re-insured. 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID DURING THE YEAR in the Life Branches amounted to £1,753,551, 


ORDINARY BRANCH POLICIES in the Immediate Profit Class will again receive q 
Reversionary Bonus at the rate of £2.2.0 per £100 assured. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH POLICIES becoming claims by death or maturity before 31st 
March, 1931, will, with certain exceptions, receive additions to the sums assured 
varying from 5 per cent. after 10 years in force to 20 per cent. after 40 years in 


force. 


The Company transacts all Classes of Life, Fire, Accident, Motor, Employers’ Liability and General Insurances. 


J. Murray Laine, F.1A., F.F.A., 
Secretary & Actuary. 


Jno. A. Jerrerson, F.LA., 
Chairman & General Manager. 
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PLAN A 
GLORIOUS HOLIDAY 


with the help of this | 
192-paged free handbook. 


Frames’ Sumer Handbook is a_survey of holiday and travel 
facilities in; Europe. Its hundreds of holiday suggestions .are 
worked out upon an “ inclusive cost.” plan. Keen discrimination 
is exercised. Frames’ effect every reasonable economy which does 
not lower the standard of comfort and enjoyment for which they 
have a half-century’s reputation. toa) 

Judge for yourself. The book is free and no obligation is involved. 
These few. details are extracted:— ; 
BELGIUM.—A week in Bruges for £4 18s, 6d. The quality and 
reputation of this holiday (not the price) had this effect: last 
year more people -went to Bruges through Frames’ than through 
any other organisations. Yet £4 18s. 6d. is reasonable. The book 
contains other suggestions for Belgium. 

SWITZ ND.—A week’s tour to Lucerne!ifor'8-=gns, is one 
example. In many centres Frames’ have resident hosts to assist 


you, 
FRANCE, HOLLAND, GERMANY, ITALY, “BRITAIN, IRELAND 
are other countries represented in the handbook, A 


Send a postcard for your copy (or for the special Easter booklet), 


FRAMES’ TOURS LTD., 


69 Travel House, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. 






















ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


AND 
THE CHOICE OF ACAREER 





A momentous problem confronts 

every father and mother whose 

children are about to leave school. 

‘What shall we do with them?’ 

LORD WAKEFIELD 
OF HYTHE, 


C.B.E., LL.D. 
helps parents to solve their great 
problem in the pages of his admir- 
able and far-sighted book, ‘On 
Leaving School.’ Out of the store- 
house of his great experience and 
understanding of present-day con- 
ditions and the needs of the future, 
the author has provided a true 
‘guide, philosopher and friend’ 


1 TH EDITION. 3/6 NET 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 


1 4hdddddddadd 
£1,000 


by an annual payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 








can be provided 
at age 65 or at 
death if earlier 


£24 35 
£41 45 
£91. 55 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than ‘the - 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders 


No commission 


~ 
es 


(Continued from page 458.) 
Goop PRINTING RESULTS. 


Once again the report of the Argus Press, Limited, is a good! 
one, the profits for last year, after allowing for depreciation’ 


and income tax, amounting to £65,254, compared with £62,917, 
in the previous year. Once again, too, the directors arg 
paying’ a dividend of 25 per. cent., adding £20,000 to the 


reserve, which now stands at £60,000, quite apart from the 
-| depreciation reserve amounting to £75,000. 


* * * * 
Hauirax BuiLpinc SOcrIety. 


: s The latest annual report of the Halifax Building Society; 
‘made up to the end of last January, shows that the total 
‘assets at the end of the year amounted to no less than 
_£59,394,342, being an increase for the year of. £5,239,309, 


The. Reserve Fund, which has increased during the yeat by 
£328,359, now stands at £2,017,598. 
year, exclusive of investments realized, was £29,059,352, 


‘There was a considerable increase in the number of new 


borrowers. The gross profit for the year was £2,746,840, and 
after providing for all interest to depositors and shareholders, 
there was a surplus profit of £455,339. The sum of £20,000 
is granted to the staff superannuation fund and £30,000 is 
written off office properties account. The directors recom. 
mend that there stall be distributed, in- addition to the 
interest of 3} per cent., a bonus of 1} per cent. upon the 
sum standing to the credit of paid-up shareholders, Class 1; 
and, in addition to the interest of 34 per cent., a bonus of 2} 
per cent. to the subscription investing shareholders upon the 
total amount paid by them up to the end of the preceding year, 
* * * * 
BriTANNIC ASSURANCE. 

The annual report of the Britannic Assurance Company is 

a good one, showing an increase in the total funds of £1,289,946, 
the total now standing at £17,815,279. The total income 
(excluding the General Branch) amounted to £4,863,653, 
being an increase of £182,513. Claims in the Life Branches 
amounted to £1,758,551, including £628,777, in respect of 
maturing endowments and endowment insurance policies, 
In the ordinary branch there was a new annual premium 
income of £125,415, and single premiums of £10,243. The 
premium income amounted to: £978,571, and claims to 
£493,340. Lxcluding single premiums, the premium income 
showed an increase of £49,322. The company is paying a 
final dividend to its ordinary shareholders of 5s. per share, 
leaving a balance of £26,711 to be carried forward. “_ 
G A. W. K, 


— a 











_ DO NOT 
““PASS BY ON THE OTHER SIDE” 


No more striking example of the Parable of.the Good Samaritan 
can be had in our everyday life than that of the women and girls, 
some mere children, to the number of about 10,000 annually, who 
pass through Rescue Homes in union with the Association, and” 
who, having “ fallen by the wayside” through human lust, are’ 
rescued by the modern ‘* Good Samaritan,’’ the Rescue Worker. 


HELP IS DESPERATELY NEEDED. 


Will you be a “Good Samaritan,” too, and assist us in the 
support of this Christlike work ? 


GIFTS WILL BE GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED. 


Dr. T. H. ARCHER HOUBLON, CHURCH PENITENTIARY 
ASSOCIATION, Church - House, Westminster, London, S.W. |. 




















~The Distinctive System | 
; - of The | 
Scottish Provident Institution 


was designed to give 





{ e . » a 
_Maximum Protection 
without sacrifice of the valuable right 
to share in the Surplus. 

| You can obtain from this Institution a Whole Life 
| Assurance of about £1300 with right to bonuses under the 

Distinctive System for the same premium as is charged 

elsewhere for £1000. 
Full particulars and quotations will be sent on application, 


| London (City) Office - - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


The income for: the 














Funds £21,600,000. 
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RIDER & Co. 
PAUL | ATHENS (Seripts of Cleophas) 
Over GERALDINE CUMMINS. 7/6 
1,300 ium Arabian Deter, and th ile of Banaban's marty ia Cyprts 
+ ] e 
Atfices. Fverywiere. THE MYSTERIES OF EGYPT* 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - = «» §£9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - : - «= £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (31st Dec., 1929) - £272,561,592 








HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 











Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 











by LEWIS SPENCE, author of “ History of Atlantis.” 15/« 
ATLANTIS IN ANDALUCIA* 
by E. M. WHISHAW, 15/- 


The writer has spent 25 years. in the locality, and through all 
that time has been keenly engaged in archzological research and 
excavation, the results ef which are described in this volume, and 
which, as it-tells-and pictures, can, easily and conveniently be seen 
by the visitor to Andalucia to-day, 


MODERN PSYCHIC 
MYSTERIES* MILLESIMO CASTLE 


by GWENDOLYN KELLEY HACK. With Preface by Pror. 
Ernest Bozzano. Profusely illustrated. 18/- 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle says: “ These Millesimo. sittings are 
on the very highest possible level of psychical research, both from 
the point of view of accurate reporting, variety of phenomena, and 
purity of mediumship.” 


SOUND AND NUMBER 


THE LAW OF DESTINY AND DESIGN 
by MABEL L, AHMAD, author of “‘ Names and Their Numbers.”” 


7/6 
Demonstrated by the Royal Dynasties, The Labour Ministry, 
The Army, The Church, and The Papacy. 


POETRY AND THE 
SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT 


by R. DIMSDALE STOCKER, 2/6 
*4 pp. prospectus on application, 


Paternoster Row 


LONDON 































BAKERS NEW 9) 
Seetional Bookcases 


ceqegerrceccicrent Teeeeeecerresreeeeeeeerect iy 























The dignified ACA Lt 
appearance of 
these well-known rz 5 . 
improved Sec- a 
tional Bookcases 
will enhance the 
appearance of 
any room. 

One of the new 
improved Sec- 
tions, with cornice " 
and base, will ; | 
make a very 
artistic and useful : 
Bookcase, and 
forms the founda- 
tion for building |} 

a larger Bookcase ; ~ 
when required. ‘ 





























Write for tlus- : 
trated Catalogue, ! 
showin full! 
range o styles ; 




















| 








and prices, 


——__|/ 
Wm. BAKER & Co. Ltd., 
Library Specialists, OXFORD. 


London Agents: DULAU & Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 32 Old Bond St., W.1. 








.) FUNNY WAY TO 
TREAT RHEUMATICS 


Never heard how Celery drives out Uric Acid > How it 
remedies not cnly Rheumatism, but Sciatica, Gout, Arthritis, 
Lumbago, and Neuritis, too, as nothing else can ? Its action 
is. astonishingly rapid. Effects in 24 hours. In 10 to 21 
days blood tests show that not the slightest trace of Uric 
Acid is left in the system! Thousands have PROVED this. 
The way to take Celery is in Professor Fuller's (brand) 
Celery Perles—each tiny, easy-to-take Perle containing the medicinal and 
curative strength of 26lbs. of Fresh Golden Celery, scientifically extracted 
from the seeds by a process impossible to imitate. 


£100 GUARANTEE 


Here is our £100 Guarantee. Buy a bottle of Fuller’s (brand) Celery 
Perles from Boots or any chemist, or, if any difficulty, by post from the 
address below. If after taking them as directed for 3 days you are not 
entirely satisfied that the Celery is doing you good, return the remainder 
to us and the money you paid will be refunded in full at once under penalty 
of forfeiture of £100. 

1/3 (5 days’ course) 


also 


3/- & 5/- (for more chronic cases) 


FULLERS 


(BRAND!) 














of aa 


REFUSE UNSCIENTIFIC IMITATIONS 





From Boots and all good Chemists, or post free from Dept. 
§S.15/3, The Fuller Laboratories, Simpson House, Sheppy 
Place, Minories, London, E.C. 3. 
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BE A SUCCESSFUL ‘ARTIST. 


There is Joy and Profit in Creative Art. 
HERE is pleasure in making even a reasonably good 
sketch. If you could really draw, if you had at your 
finger-tips the technique of the trained artist, how 

much dclight you could gain from the facile and able 
use of your pen, pencil or brush. If you like drawing 
and possess even the average taste for true Art, you can, 





through the medium of the John Hassall Postal Art Copy 
Courses, quickly acyuire that skill which will make you y this 
an able artist—which will endow y oR. with the ability to sketch 
draw and sketch for pleasure of pro’ 


Make a copy of the accompanying sketch and post it to- FW ate 
day, with the coupon below, to the Joh 


Hassall Corresporden¢e Art School. You —CQOUPON—Post Now — 


will receive in return an expert, candid ‘ 
opinion of:your promise as an artist, and Please send me—without charge or 


of the possibilities of developing your | obligation—a copy of the Illustrated’ 
natural talent. In addition you will re- | Brochure “The John Hassall Way,” 
ceive a presentation copy of a beautifully |and free criticism of enclosed sketch 
seater brochure, avishly illustrated | (my own work). : 

by John Hassall, R.L, and a the a he ae 
has trained, which contains full details 


BME onc cc ccccvccccccsccscsscce 
of the famous John Hassall Postal Art 
Courses. This Brochure tells how in your (in Capitalsyes 
leisure hours, through the medium of the UMS oc c:0.0:50.s0.0cceasgeeh ee” 
posi, you may gain possession of a source sig 
of perpetual pleasure, and, if you so |Spectator,  « ssssseecseeeceeevere 








BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 











desire, a source of income or a welcome der £1 
addition to your present earnings. March 15, 1930. Age (if under ). 
















the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work. 
Will you help ? 
' Patron: H.M. THE KING, 
President: H1s Grace THE DuKE oF MontrRosE, 
Bankers: Wi tttams Deacon’s Bank, Ltp,, 
~ Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esg 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 








The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, Dept. H9/3, St. Albans. 








OH! Give Hi HIM MAN 
ALLENBURYS PASTILLE 











You 


—| MAY = , 
=) USKINES 
ie Naa H IN THE 
- THROAT at ates, 
THE MOST 4 07.1/3 
lenburys Aware fade 
MomMENT 1 lb. 4/3 


Glocerme’ DA STILLES Your Chemist stocks ther 


RN 


EACH YEAR 


we neéd 1,000,000 contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS, 
to maintain the whole Life-boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 
‘ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary ccr.tributions. 
OVER 62,900 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the 
Life-boats in your Will ? 


The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London,’ W.Cc. 2. 








5/- 5/- 





















‘* OUR DUMB FRIENDS’ LEAGUE” 
Patroness: H.R.H, THE DUCHESS OF YORK, 
President: The Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF LONSDALE, K.G. 
13,000 animals annually. 


: ANIMALS’ FREE HOSPITAL, 
1 Hugh Street, Victoria. Some 
Se Grazing for convalescents. 
ANIMALS’ SHELTERS. Some 
#15,000 stray and _ unwanted 
|| animals received per month. 


BLUE CROSS AND DRIVERS’ 
=| BRANCH works for the horse, 
Bi} pony and donkey. Opposes the 
Mm} export of work-worn horses. 
| Provides motor ambulances for 
street -accidents, and __ trace 
horses. Grazing grounds for 
| convalescents and tired horses. 


NORTH LONDON bocs’ 
HOME receives through the 

a} Police Stray ~ of North 
London. 2,000 Free Dog 

Licences issued yearly. 


Address: Col. M. W. POUGLAS, 
C.S.L, 


L 
C.LE., Secretary 0.D.F. B.: 
S.W. 1. 





12 Victoria Street, 




















THE ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS. 


Portsmouth and Devonport. 





Co-Founders : 
The late DAME AGNES, E. WESTON, G.B.E., LL.D. | 
The late DAME SOPHIA G. WINTZ, D.B.E. , 





Will you help the Trustees erect a much-needed | 
Administrative Block at Portsmouth in memory 


of Dame Sophia G. Wintz? 





Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Royal Sailors’ | 
Rest, Portsmouth, by whom they will be gratefully acknowledged. | 














WEEKLY ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


TO SOUTH & 
EAST AFRICA 


TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 
May 30, 1930. Reduced return Fares 


SUMMER HOLIDAY TOURS TO 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS, 


also fortnightly CRUISES from London to 
Antwerp, totterdam, Hamburg and back 
Write for particulars to the 


HEAD OFFICE: 3, FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
WeST END AGENCY: 125, PALL MALL, S.W.1 






















“THE 
RICHEST YEARS 
are THOSE WHICH 

HAVE THE 
FINEST SPRING.” 
Here are two of the 
4,800 children now 
getting the chance of 
a good start in the 

Homes of the 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY. 
WILL YOU PLEASE HELP ? 


Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, 
REV... A.. J.. WESTCOTT, D.D., Old Town. Hall, 




















Kennington, London, S.E.11, Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 
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Life is like a ladder for 
the little child to climb. 
The death of father re- 
moves a rung. Other 
help is then needed. 
This School, established 
1758, receives such 
fatherless boys and 
girls; gives them a 
Home, a Healthy Life, 
and Happy Schooldays. 
Their education - there 
includes the training of 
the Head, the Hand and 
the Heart. Your help is 
needed to complete the 
ladder again. £10,000 
required each year 
above the assured in- 
come. 
Please send a gift. 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


Treasurer: Lord Marshall. 
Secretary: Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.1.S, 
34/40 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 














THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


which rescues boys and girls from 
moral peril, and provides Christian 
homes for them, needs 


£12,000 for this year’s work. 


F, JAMES, Secretary, 
Victoria House, 117 Victoria Street, S.W. 1 


MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY 
FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Under Royal Patronage 


HELP GREATLY NEEDED! 


We want so many things that we do not know 
how to appeal to you for them. First, we want 
money for the General Fund, the backbone of 
the Society. And then we want money for 
those poor ladies who have been suffering from 
influenza, bronchitis, and rheumatism during 
the cold weather we have been having lately. 
Their incomes are so small they cannot provide 
for extra illness. Gifts large or small 
gratefully received. 
Please make cheques payable to 


MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, LANCASTER 
HOUSE, MALVERN. 
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@ invited to remember the 
$ urgent claims of the institu- } 
¢ tions whose appeals appear 
below 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 














Once Destitute. 
- : , 
Barnardo’s are making a man of him! 


8,000 
children always being supported. 


PLEASE SEND A 
GIFT OF 


10/- 


to help feed 
the Largest Family in the World. 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo's 

Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, may be sent to 

Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1, 
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PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 


Oldest Animal Protection Society in the World and the only one in England employ- 
ing a large staff of inspectors qualified by special training to detect cruelty to animals. 











In 1929 


= Cautions given - - = - 
Complaints investigated - - 
Convictions for cruelty - - 





eon 





DONATIONS TOWARDS THIS HUMANE WORK SHOULD BE SENT TO THE — 


Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jermyn St., London, S.W.1. | 
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CANCER 
HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3. 


No Letters. No PayMENTs. 


THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 
LONDON DEVOTED TO CANCER 
TREATMENT AND RESEARCH. 
Fully equipped and specially staffed. 


A certain number of beds are provided for 
advanced cases, who are kept comfortable 
and free from pain. 


AN URGENT APPEAL IS MADE FOR 


£150,000 


for a new Radiological Block and other 
extensions, which will add 80 beds to the 
Hospital, and 


ALSO FOR RADIUM. 


Bankers—-Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2 
Secretary-- J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E. 








FRESH AIR FOR SLUMLAND. 


£1 will send a TIRED EAST-END MOTHER to 
the SEA for a whole week's glorious holiday and 
freedom from worry. THE SAME AMOUNT will 
give a SLUM CHILD a FORTNIGHT by the SEA 
—thus providing the rightful heritage of fresh air 
and sunshine. Please send help for poor women 
and children to The Rev. Noé! Lambert, St. 
Gabriel's Vicarage, Poplar, E. 14. 


HOME of REST 
FOR HORSES 


FOUNDED 1885. 
WESTCROFT FARM, CRICKLEWOOD, N.W.2 
(Formerly at Acton, W.) 
Patroness: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President: His Grace THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, 
K.G., G.C.V.O. 








PRINCIPAL OBJECT: To enable the poorer classes 
to precure rest and skilled treatment for their 
animals; when such care is needed. 

Contributions in aid of this humane work are 
carnestly appealed for, and will be gratefully re- 
ceived by the Society's Bankers, Messrs. Coutts & 
Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2; the Cashier of the 
R.S-P.C.A., 105, Jermyn St., S.W.1; or the Secretary 
at the Home. 
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RARE BOOKS & WORKS OF ART. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED FIRST EDITIONS - WANTED 


have recently issued several catalogues containing many : 

splendid bargains. Books in absolutely new condition of famous 19th and 20th Century Books. 

offered at a fraction of their original rices. Also a list Specially wanted: French Revolution, 1837; Jane Eyre, 1847; 

of General Literature, cheap Classical Reprints, etc. Post Wuthering Heights, 1847; Scarlet Letter, Boston, 1850; Cranford, 

free on request. : 1853; Ten Thousand a Year, 1841; Westward Ho! 1855; Robbery 
WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED under Arms, 1888; New Arabian Nights, 1882; and any first editions 

of Stevenson, D. H. Lawrence, Conan Doyle, and Virginia Woolf, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 


(Booksellers since 1852), 
DAVIS AND ORIOLI, 30 MUSEUM STREET, W.C. 


[March 15, 1930, 











265 HIGH HOLBORN 23 








Book of Antiques 


Well-informed articles on every phase of the subject for Connoisseur, 

Dealer and Student. Fully illustrated by plates and specimens.- With 

guide to pieces in Public and Private collections, Museaets and 

Galleries. All articles and illustrations of permanent value. Copies of 

1928 issue published at 10/6 net. Offered, brand new, at 5/6 post free. 
Sent on approval. Quote Offer 466 


FOYLES 


B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 


Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers, 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1, 


Larce and Unigur Stock or Orp and New _ Books on Att Brancnes 
oF ARCHITECTURE, THE Decorative and Fine Arts, &c., including 
Fint Books ror CoLLectors, 


Catalogues free on request, 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


By Appointment to His Majesty The King. 
NEW & SECOND-HAND 
BOOKSELLERS 


Telephone: Mayfair 1223. 


350 OXFORD STREET, W.1 


Charing Cross Road, ee W.C. 2. Enqutries Solicited, 

















RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, 
& AUTHORS’ MSS. 





A very choice sclection of fine items suitable for fastidious 
collectors has been accurately catalogued in a list (ready 
shortly, price sixpence), covering in three sections the 
period 1650 to 1930. Many of the items are unique, so 
immediate application is advisable. 


MAJOR HARTLEY CLARK, 
West _Chiltington, Pulborough, Sussex. 









































LIBERTY’S THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
for Established 1837. Incorporated | i. A os > Authorised and Issue 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, Reserve Fund, £4,850, 


- 4 together, £8,850, 1009) a oly “4 opie of Proprietors, £8, 000, 000, 
Renovations and Decorations Wopether are GRANTED on the Bank’s uty of pal ~ “Australian 
at Competitive Prices. EGR 


States and Dominion at New Zealand. TEL PHIC REM NCES 
Estimates Free. 


are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for Vediahten DEPO OSITS 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 3 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained op 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 By MAIMIiE A. RICHARDSON. 
Paid up Capital... tee on tee ove w  £4,500,000 MOODS AND DREAMS 3/6 net Setwyn & Brovunt 
Reserve Fund eee £4) 450, 000 


Reserve Liability of ‘Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter ... £4, 500,000 THE SONG OF GOLD 3/6 net Hopper & Stouvcutox 


“Written with a brevity that is uncommonly effective. Keenl alive 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve ° ri y y 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank oe ipaty snd jt7 ne kag yet penny aware that ‘Love and 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. sot ENE S me dl detite 


























Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


4'wo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as 

line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines.. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 

74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECT ATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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Ss e., VACANT AND JTNIVERSITY OF LONDON.--The Senate invite SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Shorthand, Type- 
a ANT &e TED U applications for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of A writing, Book-keening, Languages, nye 
GEOGRAPHY tenable at Birkbeck College. Salary | courses ; first class positions guaranteed on complction.— 

£1 a a _. Applications (12 copies) must be soculeas Secy., The Secretarial College, 8 Grosvenor-gdns. $.W. 1 
i Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the | not later than first post on April 10th, 1950, by the = = . 
A’ St, James's Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place, | Academic Registrar, University of London, 8.W. 7, GUARANTEED POSITION.—Kensington College 
8.W. 1. from whom further particulars may be obtained. gives a written guarantee to provide a good salaried 
. position on completion of Secretaria! and Business Train- 


a : ‘ : : ‘ : TIVWO Vacancies for very well educated young ladies to | ing. Languages and foreign shorthand a spccialit; 
NHURCH OF SCOTLAND, Women’s Missionary train as Private ne we for Goer Staff. Postal courses available. —Prospectus from Mr. M. 4 
College. Graduate preferably Hons. Degree in —Apply Institute of Women Secretaries, Ltd., 12-13 | Mumford, Kensington College, Bishop's Road, London, 
any E nglish subject, Philosophy, or Degree in Education ; Henrietta Street, W.C. 2 : . W.2. Telephone : Paddington 9046. 
‘feachers’ Training and School experience ; required A he ee ee: 
for the College Staff, September, 1930. Must be inter- Y NIVERSITY . LON re s f 
ested in Modern Sunday School work and Religious aia = a pty eg 
Education, Residential-—Apply the PxINcIPaL, 23 History tenable at Bedford College 
Inverleith Terrace, Hdinburgh. ‘ ‘ - 











Telephone Sloane 7798, 











UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COI- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 

Salary £1,000 a | dential.)\—-Founded specially to train boys of g 

The curriculum 





1 ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


The Council invite “applications not later than 
March 29th for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the 
above School, to take up duty in September, 1930. 

Applicants must be members of the Church of England 
and University Graduates.—Kor full particulars and 
form of application, apply to the SECRETARY, Church 
Education Corporation, 34 Denison House, West- 
minster, London, 8.W. 1. 





fY\HE University will shortly proceed to award two 

University Post- -graduate Travelling Studentships, 
cach of the value of £275 for one year, and three Post- 
graduate Studentships of the value of £150. The 
Studentships are open to ‘both Internal-and External 
Graduates of the University—Applications (on a 
wescribed form) must reach the Principal, University of 
ae South Kensington, 8.W. 7 (from whom further 
particulars can be obtained), not later than May ist, 1930. 





year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not | education for the Automobile Industry. 


later than first post on April 10th, 1930, by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, S.W. 7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating jn First- class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commetcially. 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE RGAD, W, 2. 
Paddington 6302. 








combines an essentially practical modern works’ e. Jeri- 
ence with training in administration. |Appointinents 
for qualified students: Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary Term coenuaing’ 2 April 24th. — Syllabus 
from HEADMASTER, 





VAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 

J all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1. 


{ROE BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARB- 
DENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. 
Montetiore, D.D., M.A. Principal; Miss i. E, Lawrence. 
—¥or information concerning Scholarships, Loan I’ 
and Grant from the Board of Education apply to the 
SECRETARY, 
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3 JowET?T LECTURE will be delivered at THe Mary 
' MH AnD SETTLEMENT, Tavistock Caan 






WwW. 
TUES MARCH 18TH, at 5.15 p.m., by PrRorgss 
TA DHAKRISHNAN, M.A. (Calcutta University). 
Subject: “THE East AND THE WEST IN RELIGION.” 
Chairman, PRINCIPAL L, P. JACKS (Manchester College, 
Qxiord). ADMISSION FREE. A few reserved seats at 
3s, 6d.—Apply to the Hon. Secretary, Miss D. Ward, 
38 ended Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 
PERSONAL 

FFICER’S DAUGHTER, aged 52, left with very 

little money, Trained as a masseuse but had to 
give up owing to heart trouble. [or several months 
nnable to work and small savings quite exhausted. 
Will be some time before she is able to seek fresh work. 
in the event of her not recovering sufliciently we will 
help her obtain a pension. Gifts for assistance mean- 
while to Preb. Carlile, “‘ Special Cases,” The Church Army, 
55 Bryanston Street, WwW. 2. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
LOXHAM SCHOOL Nr. BANBURY, 



































About six Scholarships having an aggregate value of 
£150 will be oifered for competition on May 27th, 28th, 
1930. Candidates must ve between the ages of i2 and 
14 on May 27th. Preliminary examination at Prepara- 
tory School. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, Ail 
Saints’ School, Bloxham, Nr. Banbury. 


eo COLLEGE. 


Classical, Mathematical, Modern Language and Music 
scholarships, value from £25 to £100 per year. Examina- 
tion at end of May.—Particulars from the Secretary, 
Clifton College, Bristol. 











URHAM SCHOOL.—The examination for King’s 
Scholarships, ranging in annual value from £20 
to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 27th. 
Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist following the 
xamination. Application Forms to be filled up and 
cont to the Chapter Clerk, the College, Durham, on or 
\efore May 13th. 
For further particulars apply to 
Canon R. D. BUDWORTH, Headmaster, 
ScHooL Hovusk, Duruam. 


~ T, PETER’S SCHOOL, 


N peated 
“An EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be held on July 1st and 2nd, 1930. 
Beys must be under 14 on January Ist, 1930. 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 

EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 
Li ships—-An examination for several Scholarships 
open to niembers of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society of 
Vriends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 
rFVAUNTON SCHOOL, ‘Taunton.—Five lntrance 

Scholarships, value £40 per annum, will be offered 
jor competition on June 8rd and 4th, 1930. All details 
from the Head-Master. 
TPYRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, with its Pre- 

paratory School, Bramcote Hall, Notts. Less 
ixpensive public school with up-to-date equipment 
and organisation. 200 boys. Up to 6 scholarships offered 
in June, of £35 p.a., increasable to £70, also exhibitions. 
Dowbiggen and Holroyd exhibitions open te sons of 
Clergy only. Copies of passed papers can be had on 

pplication to the Bursar. 





YORK. 




















WiDcor SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
i, - 


TRE CO-EDUCATIONAT SCHOOL or THE WEST Or 
ENGLAND ror BOYS AND GIRLS From il TO 18. 
Headmaster: BrvaANn LEAN, D.Sc., B.A. 

Headmistress: MAny WILSON, B.A. 
Vinely situated on the southern slope of the Mendips, 
Modern Equipment & Education. Strong Staff. Excellent 
Playing Fields and Garden. 
THREE OPEN LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS : £180, £180, £90. 
Twelve per cent. of the Boys and Girls now in the 
School are engaged on Post-School Certificate Work. 
For Prospectus and full information apply to the 
SECRETARY & BURSAR. 
WUSSEX Highlends.--Honme School tor a limited 
‘) number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
tor children whose parents are abroad.— Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx. 


_ GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Bm | EDUCATION CORPORATION, — Uplands 

School, St: Leonards-on-Sea. Two open sehotar- 
“hips of £10 a year will be offered on the result of an 
‘xamination to be held on May 6th, to girls over 12 and 
under 14, on the 3ist July, 1930. .The Council will give, 
it necessary, additional grants of the value of £30 to £40 
: year, Entries before March 31st. Apply to Hap 
MisTRrss. : 
Gr REENWAY SCHOOL, 

I TIVERTON, DEVON. 




















Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance Scholar- 
ships and Exhibition offered annually. 

_ Prospectus and Form of Application from the 
SECRETARY, 





| IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WALFORD 
Principal, Miss WALLIS, 


Tele.: 


Private Residential 
“ Watford 616.” 


School for Girls 








‘Dry Madeira’ 






Appetiser. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


APRIL 12. 24 DAYS. 6,408 MILES 


To Spain, Portugal, Tunis, Constantinople, 


Greece, Italy, and Atacan Sea. 

MAY 7, 22 DAYS. 5,816 MILES 
To Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatia, Venice, 
Algeria, 

MAY 31. 17 DAYS. 4,148 MILES 
To Tangier, Morocco, Canary Islands, 
Madcira, and Spain. 

JUNE 18 14 DAYS. 3,445 MILES 
To Gibraltar, Tangicr, Spain, and Balearic 
Islands, 

rt} BY THE BLUE STAR LINER 


ARANDORA STAR 


Write for further particulars and coloured 
brochures of all Blue Star Cruises including 
to Norway and Northern Capitals in Summer. 


BLUE STAR LINE, 


3, Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
(Gerrard 5671.) 
LIVERPOOL: 10 Water Street. 
GLASGOW: J. S. Nowery, 124 Vincent Street. 
And Principal Tourist Agents. 


V ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH 
4 THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOK 
GIRLS. 
(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c.. apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


JRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 

LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).— Boarding Schoo 

for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nite 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 


GT. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL, Church of England 
Public School for’Girls. Chairman ; The Lord Bishop 
of St. Albans. 








PARK, 








Vice-Chairman: The Dean of St. 


Albans. Head-Mistress: Miss Archibald, M,A. (Camb, 
and Lond.). Preparation for Universities. Music. 
Domestic Science courses. New boarding house. 


Large playing-fields. 


SS’: DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
3 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


oe MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
k Six Entrance Scholarships, varying in value from 
£100 to £40 will be offered next June. Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 14 on June 30th. Successful 
candidates will enter the school in September, 1930. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
Headmistress. Last day for returning entry forms 
May 10th. 


Prespectus from H#Ab-MISTRESS, 











W ENTWORTH. 

PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL VOR GIRLS. 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D, 
Principal : Miss M. Davin, 1.A., London. 

The School stands in its owa grounds of 10 acres, 
facmg Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and = leaving 
Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Vrincipal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


IF you desire QUALITY, insist on Shippers’ Label. 


rae ver BE FASHIONABLE. DRINK “MADEIRA.” 


Your Grandfathers drank it. THEY knew what was good. « oesserr. 





TF\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 


Boarding School on modern public schoo! fines. 
Recognized by the Board of Hducation and th: 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing settth 
coast air. Excelent playing fields. — qualifiod 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


THE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepar- . 
tion for academic and music ex: tions ; extensive 
playing grounds, heckey, lacrosse, cricket, temnis, riding, - 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual care. 
Scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
| lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 

Jiament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Lreathiny, - 

Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 


— with an only boy, who wixh to educate 

him with a tutor until one year hefure his Public 
School, would like to hear of another hoy to joia. whose 
parents have similar educational views. Howse in 
tountry, not iar from London. Compicte share in ex- 
penses not essential.—Write Box 1607, Spectator Office. 








FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
age te oe (21), educated, desires reskience in 
family to give French, [tafian or Latin lessous. 
Has slight English. Interview London April. Address : 
“ ¥rench,”” Wm. Porteous & Co., Advertising Aucuts, 
Glasgow. 


| gg ow LESSONS.--Greek and Latin if desived 
Three vacancies in a family now or Laster. Modern 

comiorts.—-Dr. Scarafia, V. dei Mille, 78, Morence. 
JARISIAN SCHOOL OF FRENCH, perfect acecut 


soon acquired. DICTION, Conversation. ALL 
Translations. 4 Adam Street, W.1. Welbeck 688,- 




















BOOKS, &c. 


NOW READY. 
’ i NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY AND 
ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE FOR 1930. 

Contains particulars of Newspapers, Maxz:zines, 
Reviews and Periodicals published in Creat Srifain 
and Ireland. The Press of the British Dominions Over- 
seas, the Indian Empire, the Continent of Europe, 
America and the Far East. Valuable information and 
statistics on Empire Trade. 663 pp. Price 5s. post free. 
Abroad 6s. 6d.—-Mitchell House, | & 2, Snow Hil, 
London, E.C.1. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
ys CONTINENT, ana TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &v., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, 'THRING 
«& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Kstablished 1837, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 


QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Ww TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to~<date know- 
ledge of the best Schools aud Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT,’ will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION aud ADVICH, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of tees should be given. 
3.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannen Street, 
London, B.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion Heuse, 5053, 


SS HOOLS AND TUTORS,—Reliable information and 
iN advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (Kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 

UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 
p. and promptly by old Public Schoo! boy disabled 
in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbo 3d. “Service 
recommended by well-known writers.-C. Crifiths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 5.W. 16. 


VEFICIENT Typing of every description pronptly ¢xe- 

4 cuted by expert. l2 yrs’ exp. Id. per 1,000, Carbon 
3d.—Mrs. Dudley, 4 Buccleuch Cottages, Springhill, /. 5 
ONG MSS., Literary, Scientific, Dramatic, typed accn- 

4 ratety, 25,000 words a day. Ex. testini’ls.—-Margaret 
Watson, Ltd., Palace Ch’brs, Bridg  8t., 8.W.1. Vic. 3828, 


] LAKN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; . beoklet free—REGUNT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House Palace Gate, W.8. 


ITERARY ‘lypewriting caretully& promptiyexecuted, 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westetiff-on-Sea. 
N ONA STUART, Literary Typist. 
B AUTHORS’ MSS. Is. per 1000 words. 
paper and copy. 




















including carbon 


14 Frewin Rd., Wandsworth Common, London, S.W. 13, 







Your Dinner Party 
is incomplete 
without a glass 
of MADEIRA 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
(continued ). 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8_W.1. 
7 RITER’S OWN MAGAZINE.—Full of valuable & 
most helpful material. 6d. net monthly. Annual 
subscription (post paid), 7s. 6d. Specimen free.— 
Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 


£ 2? 5 A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 

L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 

sal month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post ? 

pecimen Lesson and “‘ GuideS ”’ free from London College 

of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W.1—the school 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 

















TOURS, &c. 


NASTER IN ROME. 

“4 21 days 35 gns., entirely inclusive and escorted 
throughout by Society Lady. Visiting Paris, Lausanne, 
Genoa, Florence, Rome (Easter), Abbazia, Island of 
Brioni, ‘Trieste, Venice, Milan, Lucerne, Brussels. 
Delightful itinerary. No night travel—Write immedi- 
ately to Miss Higginson, 25 Cockspur Street, Trafalgar 
Square, London. 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


uo choice streak, boneless, 10-12 lb, Is, 1d, 
perlb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 1b., 1s. 8d. per lb., 
smoked or pale dried, All rail paid. Full price, post 
free —E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 
| ye SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared from 
Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
Oats in the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 34 Ibs. 
1/8; 71bs.2/9; 10 lbs. 8/9. Special prices for large quan. 
P. pd.—R. WALLS & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 


N ARMALADE, coarse-cut, bitter, as supplied to Lon- 
4} don clubs. Old family recipe & prob. best obtain- 
able. 12 1b. carr. pd., 13s.—Dorothy Carter, Iden Rye. 


|} EAL Fat Chickens, large, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d. pr. 
» Fat Ducks, 8s. 6d. pair. Prime Boiling Fowls, 7s. 
ir. Trussed. Post paid.—Norah Donoghue, The 
anor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 
\MALL WELSH MUTTON. Quarters about 7 Ibs., 
iN fore, 1s. 5d.; hind, 1s. 7d. per Ib. Post paid. 
Thursdays.—Glasiryn Home Farm, Chwilog, N. Wales. 
































TAILORING 


W ALTER CURRALL, world’s leading TURNCOAT 

Specialist. Lounge or D.B. Suit 50s., 8.B. O’coat 
85s., D.B..or Raglan 40s., Costume 40s. TURNED and 
beautifully re-tailored ‘‘ Just like New ”. by ENGLISH 
‘ailors. Here 1907.—Lroadway, Ludgate Hill. Cent. 1816, 
















ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT: SUDAN - INDIA 
CEYLON-MALAY STRAITS 
‘PHILIPPINES 
CHINA: JAPAN 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 






FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 
STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 










For sailings ana full particulars apply 


LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3. 


LIVERPOOL 


TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST, f 
GLASGOW ‘ 

(75, BOTHWELL ST. 
har) 




















CE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery,old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; "large or 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if Offer 
not sat: ry. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world— BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove)’ 


——— 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EAUTIFY your interior walls with Wallpax. Better 
than wallpaper or distemper. Booklet, colours, &e 
post free.—3. Wills & Co., Ltd., 22 Castle Green, Bristo? 
London showrms : Monomark House, 98 High Holborn, * 
| yey Crusade. Demand humanely killed furs and abol- 
ish the ghastly cruelties of trapping. Funds and help 
needed.—Major Van der Byl, Wappenham, Towcester, 
AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “ Blattis ” Union 
J Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe.. Extermination Guaran. 
teed. Irom Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 
Howarth, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s, 44. 
2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE—Your ovg 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporat.d, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W, j. 


OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 8d. per 100, post free 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2°17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the mani. 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J, J. lveemay 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotiand 


| KAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &, 

Also all kinds of Shetiand Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fair 
Isic.” Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native wools, 
At Shetland prices; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES, 
—Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
8. 257, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 


NOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 

S coloured Pottery; beautiful colouring ; big profits, 

—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. ‘* 5,” Lindfield, Sussex. 
Eee 2a 8 

Xx Books of Early, Rare and High-value British 

Colonials. Nothing priced beyond 6d. Approval, 

—Cheeseman, 16 Addiscombe Road, Watford. 


Qrone for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield. 















































BRITISH HOTELS SECTION | 











ELFAST’S Best Hotel, GRAND CENTRAL. 
"Phone 7090 (6 lines). "Grams: ‘‘ Grancent Belfast.” 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
A Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


i| OGNOR.—ROYAL NORFOLK Hotel. Unique Sun- 
trap. 3 acrs. grnds. Heating throughout. ’Phone 40. 


UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 

tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 

h. & c, water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Kheumatism. 














OLFING Week-ends, HIGHCROFT & GOLFERS’ 
PRIVATE HOTEL. Amidst pine-clad Surrey 
Hills. Comfortable. Appointed R.A.C, ’Phone: .49. 


| py ge YAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. 


Bags ag ton HOTEL. On Sea Front. First- 

class. 200 rooms fitted with h. and c. water Suites & 
rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s‘ Revellers ”’ 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for Easter. 


(TFYORQUAY.—ROSLIN HALL HOTEL, Perfect for late 
holidays. Garage. ’Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. Gresham, 
fPYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain. 


Fully Licensed. First-class, 200 feet above sea. 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel. : Hydrotel. ’Phone : 2207. 

















MVE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
1 First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A. 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759) 
E)ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ‘Phone 311. 
NOLKESTONE THE CARLTON, 
I THE LEAS, 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 
H. and C. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat. 
10s. 6d. incl. per day. Excellent catering. 
Private suites with bath. ‘Phone 290. 


ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 200. Write for Illustrated Tariff, 
a ATLOCK.—SMEDLEYS, Gt. Britain’s Greatest 


Hydro. Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Pros. 
*phone: Matlock 17. ’Grams: “ Smedley’s, Matlock.” 

















rF\ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated ‘laritf apply 
RESIDENT Proprietor. Telephone 3655. 


rF\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
1st class. Cent. heating. Vishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14, 


eye RIVIERA.—In a_ delightful position 

overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheitered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and palms. ‘Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential hotel. Iixcellent cuisine. Spacious 
rooms. Garage. For special winter terms apply: 
Residential Manager, SHIP & CASTLE HOTEL, Saint 
Mawes, Cornwall. 


W INCHESTER.—ROYAL Hotel. Cntrl.but secluded 
Heating throughout. Nearest College. ’Phone 31. 














EFORMED INNS, 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Lp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. Guorak’s House, 193 Reaant 
STREET, W. 1. 





ONDON. 

CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 





Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 
Uniform charge ae person forBedroom. Breakfast. 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 64, 
Summer months—April to November-—-10s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Great Russell St. 
4 W..1. (Opposite the British Museum.) 
200 Rooms, with hot and cold running water. 
Special inclusive terms on application. 





\ 7 HERE to Stay in London.—_THE LODGE, 1 St. 
George’s Square, 8,W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 303. weekly. With diuner, 6s. 6d., or 


2 guineas weekly. 





ekeanaiapial 


Mea 


ASSETS OVER £36,000,000. 


S A RETURN OF OVER 10% 


is the yield to a man aged 62 who invests in a 


CANADA LIFE ANNUITY 


other ages in proportion. 
May we quote you for your own particular case ? 


Annuity Dept., THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company. 


2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Established ¥847. 
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